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The Campaign of 17775 in the Middle States. 8 '4 


OON after the detlaration of independence, the aus 
thority of Congreſs was obtained for raiſing an ar- 
my, that would be more permanent than the temporary 


levies, which they had previouſly brought into the field; A 


It was at firſt propofed to recruit, for the indefinite term 
of the war, but it being found on experiment that the 
habits of the people were averſe to engagements, for ſuch 
an uncertain period of ſervice, the recruiting officers were 
inftrocted to offer the alternative of, either enliſting for 
the war, or for three years. Thoſe who engaged on the 
ſirſt conditions were promiſed a hundred acres of land, in 
addition to their pay and hounty. The troops raiſed by 
Congreſs for the ſervice of the United States, were called, 
continentals. Though in September 1776, it had been 
reſolved, to raiſe 8$-battalions, and in December follow- 
ing, amthoriry was given to general Waſhington to raiſe 
r6 more, yet very little progreſs had been made in the 
recruiting bofineſs, till after the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton. Even after that period, ſo much timg was 
neceſfarily conſumed before theſe new recruits joined the 
commander in chief, that his whole forte at Morris-town, 
and the ſeveral out-poſts, for ſome time, did not exceed 
1509 men. Yer, what is almoſt incredible, theſe 1500 
kept as many thouſands of the Britiſh cloſely pent up in 

'VoL, II. a A Brunſwiek. 
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| 1777. "Bradfwick. Almoſt every party nt unn ſent out oy 
utter, was ſacceſsfully. oppoſed by the former, andthe 
ö adjacent country preſerved in a great degree of tranquiliiy. 
% It was matter of aſtoniſhment, that the Britiſh ſuffered 

: the dangerous interval between the diſbanding of onear- 
my, and the raiſing of another, to paſs away without at- 
_ tempting ſomething of conſequence againſt the remaining 
ſhadow; of an armed force. Hitherto there had been 4 
deficiency. of arms and ammunition, as well as of men, 
but in the ſpring of 1 777 a veſſel of 24 guns arrived fron 
France at Portſmouth in New-Hampfhire, with upward 
of 11 „ooo ſtand of arms, and 1000 barrels of powder, 
Ten thouſand ſtand of arms arrived about the ſame time, 
in another part of the United States. 
Before the royal army took the field, i in proſecutionof 
the main buſineſs of the campaign, two enterprizes for 
the deſtruction, of American ſtores were undertaken, in 
an oppoſite direction to what proved eventually to be the 
theatre of the operations of Sir William Howe. The firk 
pas conducted by colonel Bird, the ſecond by major ge- 
March neral Tryon. The former landed with about 5 oo men 
23. at Peek's-kill, near 50 miles from New-York. General 
Waſhington had repeatedly cautioned the commiſſaries not 
. 2 ſuffer large quantities of provifions to be near the wa 
CON eg in ſuch. places as were acceſſible to ſhipping, but hu 
| | e advice had not been regarded. The few Ame 
3 ricans, who were ſtationed as a guard at Peck's-kill, on 
the approach of colonel Bird, fired the principal ſtore- 
houſes, and retired to a good poſition, about two or three 

miles diſtant. - The loſs of , proviſions, forage, an other 
valuable. articles, was conſiderable. 
Major general Tryon, with a detachment of 2000 men, 
: embarked at New-York, and paſſing through the Sound, 
April 26 landed between Fairfield and Norwalk. They advancei 
, through the country without i intercuption, and arrived in 
about 20 hours at Danbury. , On their approach the fen 20 
continentals who. were in the town withdrew. from ir 
The Brigiſh began to burn and deſtrdy, but abſtained from 
injuring the property of ſuch as were reputed tories. 
* e 800 barrels of ouch and beef, . barrels of 
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e four; 2000 buſhels of grain, 1700 tents, and ſome other 2 
0 articles were loſt to the Americans. Generals Wooſter, 
. Arnold and Siftiman, having haſtily collected a few hun- 
d dred of the inhabitants, made arrangements for interrupt- 


thoſe who came forward on this emgrgeney, were injured 
by exceſſive rains, and the men were worn down with 
z march of 30 miles in the courſe of a day. Such diſ- 


poſts were taken, as enabled them greatly to annoy the in- 
raders when returning to their ſhips.” General Arnold, 


Ridgefield in their front---barricadoed the road, kept up 


had made a lodgement on a ledge of rocks on his left. 
After the Britiſh had gained this eminence, a whole pla- 
toon levelled at general Arnold, not more than 30 yards 
diſtant. His horſe was killed, but he eſcaped. While he 
was extricating himſelf from his horſe, a ſoldier” advanced 


to run him through with a bayonet, but he ſhot him dead 
nen wich his piſtol, and afterwards got off ſafe, The Ame 
eral ricans, in ſeveral ' detached: parties, harraſſed the rear of 
not 


fre upon them, till they reached their ſhipping. 


but it coſt them dear. They had by computation 2 or 
zoo men killed, wounded, or taken. The loſs of the 
Americans was about 2o killed, and 340 wounded: / A- 
mong the former was Dr. Atwater, à gentleman. of re- 
ſpectable character, and conſiderable influence. Colonel 
Lamb was among the latter. General Wooſter, though 
ſeventy years old, behaved with the vigour and ſpirit of 
youth. While gloriouſly defending the liberties of his 
country, he received à mortal wound. Congreſs reſolved, 


acknowledgment of his merit and ſervices. They alſo 
reſolved, that a horſe; properly capariſoned, ſhould be 
preſented to general Arnold, in their nme, as a wen, oy 
their approbation of his gallant conduct. 


Not Jong alas the excurſion 1e Danbury, colonel 


Meigs, 


ing the march of the royal detachment,” but the arms of 


politions were nevertheleſs made, and ſuch advantageous . 


with about 500 men, by a rapid movement, reached 


a briſk fire upon them, and ſuſtained their attack, till they | 


the Britiſh, and from various ſtands kept up a een 


The Britiſh accompliſhed the object of the dle * 


that a monument ſhould be erected to his memory, as an 
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TETA Meigs, an enterpriſing American officer, ea 3 


Fur HIS TORNT on Tn 


>> detachment of about 170 Americans; in whale. boats, over 


May 24. 


June 9. 


the Sound, which ſeparates Long - Iland from Connesticuß 
and burned twelve brigs and floops, belonging to the Bri. 
tiſh, and deſtroyed. a large quantity of forage, and other 
articles, collected for their uſe. in Sagg-Harbour on that 
iſland;---killed ſix of their ſoldiers, and brought off go 
priſoners, without having a ſingle man either killed cr 
wounded, The colonel and his party returned to Guil- 
ford in 25 hours from the time of their departure, haying 
in that ſhort ſpace not only completed the object of their 
expedition, but traverſed by land and water, a ſpace not 
leſs than yo miles. Congreſs ordered an elegant ſword 
to. be preſented to colonel Meigs, ad his good conduct in 
this;cxpedigion. _ 

As the ſeaſon advanced, the i army in News 
Jerſey, was reinforced by the ſucceſſive arrival of recr Wits, 
but nevertheleſs at the opening of the dae it 3 
woynted only to 7272 men. | 

Great pains had been taken to necruit che Britiſh —_ 
with American levies. A commiffion af brigadier ge- 
peral had been conferred on Mr. Oliver Delancey, aloy- 


aliſt of great influence in New-York, and he was au- 


io a few days returned to their former ſtations This 


thoriſed to raiſe three battalions. Every effort had beeg 
made, to raiſe the men, both within and without the Bri- 
tiſh lines, and alſo from among'the American priſoners, 
but with all theſe exertions, only 597 were | procured: 
Mr. Courtland Skinner, a loyaliſt well known. in Jerſey, 
was alſo appointed a brigadier, anf authoriſed to raiſe five 
batralions. Great efforts were alſo, made to procure re- 

cruits for his nend. but their HAM: number amount? 
ed only to 517. / 

Towards the latter end of May, ee 'Waſbingion 
quinted: his winter encampment at Morriſtown, and took 
a ſtrong poſition at Middlebrook, Soon after this move 
ment was effected, the Britiſh marched. from Brunſwick, 
and extended their van as far asSpmerſet court-houſe, but 


ſudden change was probably owing to che unexpected op- 
oſicion which ſeemed to be e from all quarters, 


for 
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for the Jerſey militia, turned gut in a very ſpirited man- 177 qu | 
ner, to oppoſe them. Six months before that ſame army WS. 
marched through New-Jerſey, without being fired upon, 2 

and even ſmall parties of them had ſafely patrolled the | 
country, at a diſtance from their camp; but experience ; 
having proved that Britiſh protections were no ſecurity for ö 
property, the inhabitants generally reſolved to try the 
effects of reſiſtance; in preference to a ſecond ſubmiſſion. 


ö A fortunate miſtake gave them an opportunity of aſſem- 
; bling in great force on this emergency. Signals had been 
agreed on, and beacons erected. on high places, wich the 5 


view of communicating over the country, inſtantauneous 
intelligence of the approach of the Britiſh. A few hours 
before the royal army began their march, the ſignal of 
alarm, on the foundation of a falſe: report, had been 


0 boiſted. The farmers, with arms in their hands, ran to 
x the place of rendezvous from confiderable diſtances. They 
n had ſet out iat leaſt twelve hours before the Britiſh, and 


on their appearance were collected in formidable num- 


bers. Whether Sir William Howe intended to force his 
* yay through the country to the Delaware, and afterwards 
jo to Philadelphia, or to attack the American army, is uncers 
* tain, but whatever was his deſign, he thought proper, fud- 
n deny to relinquiſh it, and fell back to Brunſwick. The 
i britiſh army, on their retreat, burned and deſtroyed the 
57 farm houſes on the road, nor did they ſpare thoſe build- 
d. ings which were dedicated to the ſervice of the Deity, | 
Jv Sir William Howe, after his retreat to Brunſwick, en- 
vg deavoured to provoke general Waſhington to an engage- 
e · ment, and left no manceuvre untricd, that was calculated 
tt 


io induce him to quit his poſition. At one time he ap- 
peared as if he intended to puſh on without regarding the 
army oppoſed to him At another he accurately exa- 
mined the ſituation of the American encampment, hoping 
that ſome unguarded part might be found, on which an 
atack might be made that would open the way to a ge» 
neral engagement. All theſe hopes were fruſtrated. Ge- 
neral Waſhington knew the full value of his ſituation. 
He had too much penetration to loſe it from the cir- 
cumyention of military manceuyres, and too much tem- 


per 


If 


foray: per to be provoked to a dereliction of it. He was vel 
— apprized it was not the intereſt of his — $0'comai 


June 24. 


_ zardous to attempt paſſing the Delaware, while the coun» 


thence paſſed over to Staten-Ifland,” reſolving: to proſe- 


| hending that Sir William Howe would ultimately mot 


movements were therefore made by general Waſhiogton 


in front of the Americans, and retired: with bis whole 


port of his advanced parties. The Britiſh general im. 


great expedition, hoping to bring on à general action on 


of the impoſſibility of compelling a general engagement 


general Howe were involved in great obſcurity. 'Though 


as the month of July, yet his determinate object could not 
be aſcertained. Nothing on his part had hitherto taken place, 
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its fortune to a ſingle action. | 
Sir William Howe ſaddenly renal his poſition 


force to Amboy. The apparently retreating Britiſh, were 
purſued by a conſiderable detachment of the American 
army, and general Waſhington advanced from Middle. 
brook to Quibbletown, to be near at hand for the ſup. 


mediately marched his army back from Amboy, with 


equal ground, but he was diſappoioted. General Waſh- 
ington fell back, and poſted his army in ſuch an advanta- 
geous poſition, as compenſated for the inferiority of his 
numbers. Sir William Howe was now fully convinced 


on equal terms, and alſo ſatisfied that it would be too ha- 


try was in arms, and the main American army in full 
force in his rear. He therefore returned to Amboy, and 


eute the objects of the campaign by another route. Du- 
ring the period of theſe movements, the real deſigus of 


the ſeaſon for military operations was advanced as fat 


but akernacely advancing and retreating. General Waſt- 
ington's embarraſſment on this account, was increaſed by 
intelligence which arrived, that Burgoyne was coming it 
great force towards New-York, from Canada. Appte- 


yp the North-River, and that his movements, which 
looked ſouthwardly were calculated to deceive, the Ame 
rican general, detached a brigade to reinforce the nov 
thern diyifion of his army. Succeſſive advices of the ads 
vance of Burgoyne, favoured the idea, that à junction d 
the two royal armies, near Albany, was intended. 80m 


toward 
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| towards Peek s- kill, and on the other, fide towards Tren- 1777. ; 
— 


ton, while the main army was encamped near the Clove, 


thirty-fix Britiſh and Heſſian battalions, with a regiment 
of light horſe, and a loyal provincial-corps, called the 
Queen's rangers, and a powerful artillery, amountipg/ in 
the whole to about 16,000 men, departed from Sandy- 
hook, and were reported to ſteer ſouthwardly. About 
the time of this embarkation, a letter from Sir William 
Howe to general Burgoyne was intercepted. This con- 
tained intelligence, that the Britiſh troops were deſtined 
to New-Hampſhire. The intended deception was ſo ſu- 
perficially veiled, that in conjunction with the intelligence 


Within one hour after the reception of this intercepted 
letter, general Waſhington gave orders to his army to 
move to the ſouthward, but he was nevertheleſs ſo much 
impreſſed with a conviction, that it was the true intereſt 
of Howe to move towards Burgoyne, that he ordered the 


DS > 3 S — TH EF EB a. 


oſe- American army to halt for ſome time, at the river Dela- 
Do- ware, ſuſpecting that the apparent movement of the royal 
's of rmy to the ſouthward, was a feint calculated to draw him 


arther from the North-river. The Britiſh fleet having: 
ailed from Sandy-hook, were a week at ſea, before they 
reached cape Henlopen. At this time and place, for 


p the idea of approaching Philadelphia, by aſcending; 
be Delaware, and reſolved on a circuitous route by the way 
f the Cheſapeak. Perhaps he counted, on being joined 
large reinfoggements from the numerous tories in Ma- 
yland or Delaware, or perhaps he feared the obſtrue- 
ions which the Pennſylvanians had planted in the Dela- 
are, If theſe were his reaſons, he was miſtaken in 
oth. From the tories he received no advantage, and 


ceived no detriment, if he had landed his troops at New- 


ad of Cheſapeak bay. 
The 


in readineſs to march either to the north or ſouth, as the 
movements of Sir William Howe might require. At 
length, the main body of the royal army, conſiſting of 


of the Britiſh embarkation, it produced a contrary. effeck. 


caſons that do not obviouſly occur, general Howe gave 


om the obſtructions in the river, his ſhips could have 


altle, which was 14 miles nearer Philadelphia than the - 


* 
| 

| 
| 

i 
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1777. The Britiſh fleet, after they had left the capes of the 
GWYWV Delaware, had a tedious a ad uncomfortable paſſage, be- 


Aug. 2 5. 


\ 21. 


ing twenty days before they entered the capes, of Virgi- 
nia. They aſcended the bay, with a favourable wind, 
and landed at 'Turkey-point.: The. circumſtance of the 
Britiſh fleet putting out to ſea, after they had looked in- 


to the Delaware, added to the apprehenſion. before tu. 
tertained, that the whole was a feint calculated to dray 


the American army farther from the North-river, ſo u 
to prevent their being at hand to oppoſe à junction be- 


tween Howe and Burgoyne. Waſhington therefore fel 


back to ſuch a middle ſtation, as would enable him, ei- 
ther ſpeedily to return to the North- river, or advance to 
the relief of Philadelphia. The Britiſh fleet, after leay- 
ing the capes of Delaware, were not heard of for near 
three weeks, except that they had once or twice been ſeen 
near the coaſt ſteering ſouthwardly. A council ot of 
cers convened at Neſhaminy, near Philadelphia, unani- 
mouſly gave it as their opinion, that Charleſtown, in 
South-Carolina, was moſt probably their object, and that 
it would be impoſſible for the army to march in ſeaſon 
for its relief. It was therefore concluded to try, to re- 
pair the loſs of Charleſton, which was confidered as un- 
nvoidable, either by attempting ſomething on New-York 
iſland, or by uniting wich the northern army, to gin 
more effectual oppoſition to Burgoyne. A ſmall change 
of poſition, conformably to this new ſyſtem, took place. 
The day before the above © reſolution was | adopted, 
the Britiſh fleet entered the Cheſapeak. Intelligence 
thereof, in a few days, reached the; American army, and 
diſpelled that miſt of uncertainty, in which general Howe? 
movements had been heretofore envelaped. The Ane. 
riean troops were put in motion to mee the Britiſh army 
Fheir numbers on paper amounted to 14, ooo, but theit 
real effective force on which dependence might be placed 
in the day of battle, did not much exceed 8000 mel. 
Every appearance of confidence was aſſumed by them # 
they paſſed through Philadelphia, that the citizens might 
be intimidated from joining the Britiſh. * About the ſane 
time a number of the principal inhabitants of — 

644 - þei0 
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were taken into cuſtody, and ſent to Virginia. 
Soon after Sir William Howe had landed his eee 
in Maryland, he put forth a declaration, in which he in- 
formed the inhabitants, that he had iſſued the ſtricteſt 
orders to the troops for the preſervation of regularity 
and good diſcipline, and that the moſt exemplary puniſh- 
ment ſhould be inflicted upon thoſe who ſhould dare to 
plunder the property, or moleſt the perſons of any of his 
majeſty's well-diſpoſed ſubjects. It ſeemed as though 
fully apprized of the conſequences, which had reſulted 
from the indiſcriminate plunderings of his army in New- 
Jerſey," he was determined to adopt a more politic line 
of conduct. Whatever his lordſhip's intentions might 
be, they were by no means ſeconded by his troops. 


Cheſapeak, with a ſpirit which promiſed to compenſate 
for the various delays, which had hitherto waſted the cam- 
paign, Their tents and baggage were left behind, and 


as their arms might procure. They advanced with bold- 
neſs, till they were within two miles of the American ar- 
my, which was then poſted near New-port. General 
Waſhington ſoon changed his poſition, and took poſt on 
the high ground near Chadd's Fort, on the Brandywine 
creek, with an intention of diſputing the paſſage. It 
was the wiſh, but by no means the intereſt of the Ame- 
ricans, to try their ſtrength in an engagement. Their 
regular troops were not only greatly inferior in diſcipline, 


inhabitants, though founded on no circumſtances more 
ſubſtantial than their wiſhes, impoſed a ſpecies of neceſ- 
fity on the American general to keep his army in front 
of the enemy, and to riſque an action for the ſecurity of 
Philadelphia,” Inſtead of this, had he taken the ridge of 
high mountaios on his right, the Britiſh muſt. have re- 
ſpected his aumbers, and probably would have followed 
him up the country, In this manner the campaign might 
have been waſted away in a manner fatal to the invaders, 
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they truſted their future accommodation to ſuch quarters 


but in numbers, to the royal army. The opinion of the 


but the bulk of the American people were ſo impatient 


: 


© 
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ſpected of diſaffection to the "American <auſe, 22 
being ſu; pe 17 | 


The royal army ſet out from the eaſtern heads of the Sept. 3. 
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ITED and had ſuch an overweening concelt of the 
numbers and proweſs of their army, that they could not 
comprehend the wiſdom and FRO of manceuvres to fbun 
a general engagement. oh 

On this occaſion necefſity diftated, that a | rife 
ſhould be made on the altar of public opinion. A ge· 


Sep. 11. neral action was therefore hazarded. This took place 


at Chadd's Ford, on the Brandywine, a ſmall ſtream 
which empties itſelf into Chriſtiana * near is con 
flux with the river Delaware. | 

The royal army advanced at day break 4 in two Ga 
a by lieutenant general Kniphauſen, and by 
lord Cornwallis. The firſt took the direct road to Chadd's 
Ford, and made a ſhew of paſſing it, in front of the 

main body of the Americans. At the ſame time the other 


column moved up on the weſt fide of the Brandywine 


to its fork; and crofled both its branches about 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon; and then marched down on the eaſt 
ſide thereof, with the view of turning the right wing of 
their adverſaries. | 

This they effected and coatpelied them to retreat with 
great loſs. General Kniphauſen amuſed the Americans 
with the appearance of crofling the ford, but did not at- 
tempt it until lord Cornwallis having croſſed above, and 
moved down -on'the oppoſite fide, had commenced his 
attack. Kniphauſen then croſſed the ford, and attacked 
the troops poſted for its defence. Theſe, after a ſevere 
conflict, were compelled to give way: The retreat of the 
Americans ſoon became general, and was continued to 
Cheſter, under cover of general Weeden's brigade, which 
came off in good order. The final iſſue of battles ofien 
depends on ſmall circumſtances, which human prudence 
cannot control - one of theſe occurred here, and pre- 
vented general Waſhington from executing a bold deſign, 
to effect which, his troops were actually in motion. This 
was to have croſſed the Brandywine, and attacked Knip- 
hauſen, while general Sullivan and lord Stirling, ſhould 
keep earl Cornwallis in check. In the moſt critical mo- 
ment, general Waſhington received intelligence which 


he was obliged-to credit, that the column of lord —_ 
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wallis had been only making a feint, and was returning 177%. 
to join Kniphauſen. This prevented the execution of a WY 
plan, which, if carried into effect, would probably hagge 
given a different turn to the events of the day. The killed | 
and wounded. in the royal army, were near ſix hundred. 
The loſs of the Americans was twice that number. In 
the liſt of their wounded, were two of their general offi- 
cers,---The marquis de la Fayette, and general Wood» 
ford. The former was a French nobleman of high rank, 
who, animated with the love of liberty, had left his na- 
tive country, and offered his ſervice to Congreſs. While 
in France, and only nineteen years of age, he eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the Americans, with the moſt diſintereſted 
and generous ardour. Having determined to join them, 
he communicated his intentions to the American com- 
miſſioners, at Paris. They juſtly conceived, that a patron 
of ſo much importance would be of ſervice to their cauſe, 
aud encouraged his deſign. Before he had embarked 
from France, intelligence arrived in Europe, that the 
American inſurgents, reduced to 2000 men, were fleeing 
through Jerſey before a Britiſh force of 30, ooo. Under 
theſe circumſtances, the American commiſſioners at Pa- 
ris thought it but honeſt to diſſuade him from the pre- 
ſent proſecution of his-perilous enterpriſe. It was in vain 
that they ated ſo candid a part. His zeal to ſerve a 
diſtreſſed country, was not abated by her misfortunes. 
Having embarked in a veſſel, which he purchaſed for the 
purpoſe, he arrived in Charleſton, early in 1777, and 
ſoon after joined the American army. Congreſs reſolved, 
that © in conſideration of his zeal, illuſtrious family and 
connexions, he ſhould have the rank of major general in 
their army.” Independent of the riſque he ran as an 
American officer, he hazarded his large fortune in con- 
ſequence of the laws of France, and alſo the confinement 
of his perſon, in caſe of capture, when on his way to the 
United States, without the chance of being acknowledged 
by any nation; for his court had forbidden his proceed- 
ing io America, and had diſpatched orders to have him 
confined in the Weſt-Indies, it found in that quarter, 
This gallant nobleman, who under all theſediſadvantages 
had 
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1977. had demanſtrated his good will to the United POR 
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ceived à wound in his leg, at the battle of Brandywine, 
but he nevertheleſs continued in the field; and exerted 
himſelf both by word and example in rallying the Ame. 
ricans. Other foreigners of diſtinction alſo ſhared in the 
engagement. Count Pulaſki, a Poliſh nobleman, the 
fame who a few years before had carried off king Sta- 
niſlaus from his capital, though ſurrounded with-a nu- 
merous body of guards, and a Ruflian army, fought with 
the Americans at Brandywine. He was a thunderbolt 


of war, and always ſought for the poſt of danger as the 


poſt of honour, Soon after this engagement Congreſs 
appointed him commander of horſe, with the rank of bri- 
gadier. Moaſieur du Coudray, a French officer of high 
rank, and great abilities, while on his way from Philadel- 
phia to join the American army, about this time was 
drowned in the river Schuylkill. He rode into the fla- 
bottomed boat on a ſpirited mare, whoſe career he was 
not able to ſtop, and ſhe went out at the farther end in- 
to the river, -with her rider on her back, 

The evening after the battle of Brandywine, a party of 
the Britiſh went to Wilmington, and took | preſident 
M. Kinley priſoner. They alſo took poſſe ſſion of a ſhallop, 
loaded with the moſt valuable effects of the inhabitants. 

Howe perſevered in his ſcheme of gaining the right 
ſtank of the Americans. This was no leſs ſteadily pur- 
ſued on the one ſide, than avoided on the other. Waſh 
ington came forward in a few days with a reſolution of 
riſquing another action. He accordingly advanced u 
far as the Warren tavern on the Lancaſter road. Nest 
that place both armies were on the point of engaging vitl 
their whole force, but were prevented by a moſt violent 
ſtorm of rain, which continued for a whole day and 
night. When the rain ceaſed, the Americans found that 


their ammunition was entirely ruined. They therefore 
withdrew to a place of ſafety. Before a proper ſupply 


was procuredy the Britiſh marched from their poſition 
near the White Horſe tayern, down towards the Swedes 
Ford. The Americans again took poſt in their front 


put the Britiſh, inſtead of urging ag en 9 
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had been depofited in that place, Waſhington took a new 
poſition, and left the Britiſh in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 
the roads which lead to Philadelphia. His troops were 
worn down with a ſucceſſion of ſevere duties. There were 
in his army above a thouſand men who were barefooted, 


condition. About this time the Americans ſuſtained a 
conſiderable loſs by a night attack, conducted by general 
Grey on a detachment of their troops, which was en- 
camped near the Paoli tavern. The outpoſts and pickets 
were forced without noiſe, about one o' clock in the morn» 
ing. The men had ſcarcely time to turn out, and when 
they turned out they unfortunately paraded in the light 
of their fires. This directed the Britiſh how, and where 
to proceed. They ruſhed in upon them and put about 
zoo to death in a filent manner by a tree and excluſive 
uſe of the bayonet, The enterpriſe was conducted with 
ſo much addreſs, that the lofs of the afſailants did not ex- 
ceed eight. Y 


y of Congreſs, which after a ſhort reſidence at Baltimore 

dent had returned to Philadelphia, were obliged a ſecond time 

Hop, to conſult their ſafety by flight. They retired at firſt to 

nis. Lancaſter, and afterwards 4o Yorktown, x 

right The bulk of the Britiſh army being left in Germantown, 

pur- Sir William Howe, with a ſmall part, made his triumphal. 

Vaſb- entry into Philadelphia, and was received with the hearty | 
on of welcome of numerous citizens, who either from con- Sep. 26, 
ed us ſcience, cowardice, intereſt, or principle, had hitherto ſe- 

Nest parated themſelves from the claſs of active whigs. 

g vil The poſſeſſion of the largeſt city in the United States, 

violent together with the diſperſion of that grand council which 

y and had heretofore conducted their public affairs, were reck- 


oned by the ſhort ſighted as deciſive of their fate. The 
ſubmiſſion of countries, after the conqueſt of their capital, 


not reſt with a ruler, or a body of rulers, nor was it to 
de determined by the poſſeſſiou or loſs of any particular 
place. It was the public mind, the ſentiments and opin- 
ions 


* 


and who had performed all their late movements in that 


bad often been a thing of courſe, but in the great conteſt 
for the ſovereiguty of the United States the queſtion did 


"= 
march up towards Reading. To fave the Rotes which 1779: 
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1777- ions of the yeomanry of the country which were to de. 


cide. Though Philadelphia had become the reſidence of 
the Britiſh, army, yet as long as the bulk of the people 


of the United States were oppoſed to their government, 


. were prompted, while inconveniently encamped in the 


the country was unſubdued. Indeed it was preſumed by 
the more diſcerning politicians, that the luxuries of 2 
great city would ſo far enervate the Britiſh, troops as to 
indiſpoſe them for thoſe active exertions to which they 


open country. | | 

To take off the impreſſion the Britiſh ſucceſſes, might 
make in France to the prejudice of America, Doctor 
Franklin gave them an ingenious turn, by obſerving, 
* that inſtead of ſaying Sir William Howe had taken 
Philadelphia, it would be more proper to ſay, Philadel. 
phia had taken Sir William Howe.” 

One of the firſt objects of the Britiſh, after they had 
got poſſeſſion, was to erect batteries to command the river, 
and to protect the city from any inſult by water. The 
Britiſh ſhipping were prevented from aſcending the De- 
laware, by obſtructions hereafter to be deſcribed, which 
were fixed near Mud-Ifland. Philadelphia, though pol- 
ſeſſed by the Britiſh army, was expoſed to danger from 
the American veſſels in the river. The American frigate 
Delaware, of 32 guns, anchored within 500 yards of the 
unfinithed batteries, and being ſeconded by ſome ſmaller 
veſſels, commenced a heavy cannonade upon the batte- 
ries and town, but upon the falling of the tide ſhe ran 


| aground. Being brifkly fired upon from the town, while 


in this condition ſhe was ſoon compelled to ſurrender. 
The other American veſſels, not able to reſiſt the fire 
from the batteries after loſing one of their number, rc 
tired. | | 

General Waſhington, having been reinforced by 2500 
men from Pecks-kill and Virginia; and having been in- 
formed, that general Howe had detached a conſiderable 
part of his force, for reducing the forts on the Del. 
ware, conceived a deſign of attacking the Britiſh poſt 
at Germantown. Their line of encampment, croſſed 


the town at right angles near its centre. The left ving 
| extended 
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American rangers and a battalion of light infantry were 
in front of the right. The 40th regiment with another 
battalion of light infantry were poſted on the Cheſnut- 
hill road, three quarters of a mile in advance. Lord 
Cornwallis lay at Philadelphia, with four battalions of 
grenadiers. A few of the general officers of the Ame- 
rican army, Whoſe advice was requeſted on the occaſion 


that it ſhould be made in different places, to produce 
the greater coufuſion, and to prevent the ſeveral parts 
of the Britiſh forces, from affording ſupport to. each 
other. From an apprehenſion, that the Americans from 
the want of dicipline would not perſevere in a long at- 
tack, it was reſolved that it ſhould be ſudden and vigor- 
ous, and if unſucceſsful to make an expeditious retreat. 
The diviſions of Sullivan and Wayne flanked by Con- 
way's brigade, were to enter the town by the way of Cheſ- 
nut-hill, while general Armſtrong with the Pennſylvania 
| militia ſhould fall down the Manatawny road, and gain 
the left and rear of the Britiſh, The divifions of Greene 
andStephen's flanked by M Dougal's brigade were toenter 


Jerſey under generals Smallwood and Furman, were to 
march by the old York road, and to fall upon the rear 
of their right. | | | 


= Lord Stirling with Naſhe's and Maxwell's brigade were Oc. 4- 
chile to form a corps de reſerve. The Americans began their 
gs attack about ſunriſe on the 4oth regiment, and a batta- 
bre lon of light infantry. Theſe two corps being obliged 
„ Ice 0 retreat, were purſued into the village. On their retreat 

| lieutenant colonel Muſgrove with fix companies took 

25% Wot in Mr. Chew's ſtrong ſtone houſe, which lay in front 
—_ of the Americans. \ From an adherence to the military 
g maxim of never leaving a fort poſſeſſed by an enemy in 
6 - the rear, it was reſolved to attack the party in the houſe. 
| 5 4 In the mean time general Greene got up with his co» 
mo ſumn and attacked the right wing. Colonel Mathews 


outed a party of the Britiſh oppoſed to him, killed ſe- 


veral, 


unanimouſly recommended an attack; and it was agreed 


by the lime kiln road. The militia of Maryland and 


; T: - 
extended to the Schuylkill and was covered in front by 1777. 
the mounted and diſmounted chaſſeurs. The queen's 
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1777. veral, and took 110 priſoners, but from the darkneſs of 
me day loft fight of the brigade to which he belonged, 
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and having ſeparated from it, was taken priſoner with his 
whole regiment, and the priſoners which he had pre vi- 


ouſly taken, were releaſed. A number of the troops in 
| Greene's diviſion, were ſtopped by the halt of the parij 


before Chew's houſe. Near one half of the American 
army remained for ſome time at that place inactive. In 
the mean timegeneral Grey led on three battalions of the 


third brigade, and attacked with vigour. A ſharp con- 
reſt followed. Two Britiſh regiments attacked at the 


ſame time on the oppoſite ſide of the town. Generil 
Grant moved up the 49th regiment to the aid of thoſe 
who were engaged with Greene's column. 

The morning was extremely foggy.---This, by conceal- 
ing the true fituation of the parties occaſioned miſtakes, 
and made ſo much caution neceſſary as to give the Briti 
time to recover from the effects of their firſt ſurprize 
From theſe cauſes the early promiting appearances on the 
part of the aſſailants were ſpeedily reverſed. The Ame- 
ricans left the field haſtily, and all efforts to rally then 
were ineffectual. Lord Cornwallis arrived with a part 
of light horſe, and joined in the purſuit. This was con- 
tinued for ſome miles.---The loſs of the royal army, in- 
cluding the wounded and priſoners, was about 500. J. 
mong their ſlain were brigadier general Agnew, and lieu- 
tenant colonel Bird. The loſs of the Americans, in- 


cluding 400 priſoners, was about 1000. Among their 
flain were general Naſh and his aid de camp major Wi 
therſpoon. 


Soon after this battle the Britiſh left Germantomn, 
and turned their principal attention towards opening 
free communication between their army and their ſhip 

ing. 
: Much induſtry and ingenuity had been exerted for the 
ſecurity of Philadelphia on the water fide. Thirteen gi 
lies, two floating batteries, two zebeques, one brig, obe 
ſhip, beſides a number of armed boats, fire ſhips and rafty 
were conſtructed or employed for this purpoſe. The 4 
mericans had alſo built a fort on Mud-Iſland, to whid 
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for ihe erection of works to annoy ſhipping; on their way 
up the Delaware. It lies near. the middle of the, river, 
about 7 miles below Philadelphia. No veflels of burden 
can come up but by the main ſhip channel, Which 
paſſes cloſe to Mud-Iſland, and is vexy narrow for more 
than a mile below. Oppoſite to fort Mifflin there is a 


river, but the. neighbouring country. On this, eminence, 
a reſpectable battery was erected. Between theſe two for- 
treſſes, which are half a mile diſtant from each other, 
the American naval armament for.the defence af the ri- 
ver Delaware, made their harbour of retreat · Two ranges 
of chevaux de friſe were alſo. ſunk into the channel. Thaſe 
conſiſted of large pieces of timber, ſtrongly framed together, 
in the manner uſual for making the foundation oh wharfs 
in deep water. Several large points of bearded iron pro- 
jectiog down the river were annexed to the upper parts 
of theſe che vaux de friſe, and the whole was ſunk with 
ſtones, ſo as to be about four feet under the water at low 
tide, Their prodigious weight and ſtrength could not 
fail to effect the deſtruction of any veſſel which. came upon 
them. Thirty of theſe machines were ſunk about 300 
yards below fort Mifflin, ſo as to ſtretch in a diagonal 
line acroſs the channel. The only open paſſage left was 
between two piers lying cloſe to the fort, and that was 
ſecured by a ſtrong boom, and could nat be approached 
but in a direct line to the battery. Another fortification 
was erected on a high bank on the Jerſey ſhore, called 
Billiagsport. And oppoſite to this, another range of che- 
vaux de friſe was depoGieq, leaving only a narrow and 
ſhoal channel on the one ſide. There was alſo a tempo- 
rary battery of two heavy cannon, at the mouth of Man- 
W4.cxeck, about half way from Red-Bank to Billiagſport. 
The Britin were well apprized, that without the cam- 


would be of no advantage. They thercfare ſtrained every 
nerve, to open the navigation of that river, to this end 
lord Howe had early taken the moſt eſfectual meaſures 


height, called Red-Bapk. This overlooks not only the 


mand of the Delaware, their poſſeſſion af Philadelphia 
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they gave the name of fort Mifflin, and execded thereon, a 1227. 
conſiderable battery. This iſland is admirably ſituated 
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I. for conducting the fleet and wünfpört round from the 
— Cheſapeak to the Delaware, and drew them up on the 
Pennſylvanis ſhore, from Reedy-Ifland to New. Caſtle. 
| Early in October, a detachment from the Britiſh army 
ceroſſed the Delaware, with a view of diſlodging the A- 
mericans from Billingſport. On their approach, the plate 
was evacuated. As the ſeaſon advanced, more vigorous 
meaſures for removing the obſtructions were concerted 
between the general and the admiral. Batteries were 
erected on the Pennſylvania ſhore to affift in diſodging 
- the Americans from Mud-Ifland: At the ſame time 
Count Donop with 2000 men, having croſſed i into New. 
Jerſey, oppoſite to Philadelphia, marched down-on the 
- eaſtern fide: of the Delaware, to attack the redoubt at 
Red-Bank. This was defended by about 300 men under 
the command of colonel Greene. The attack immedi- 
ately commenced by a ſmart cannonade, under cover ot 
which the Count advanced to the redoubt. This place 
was intended for a much larger garriſon than was then in 
it. It had therefore become neceſſary to run a line in the 
middle thereof, and one part of it was evacuated. That 
part was- eafily-carried by the affailants, on which they 
indulged in loud huzzas for their ſuppoſed victory. The 
garriſon kept up a ſevere well directed fire on the aſſail 
ants by which they were compelled to retire. They ſuf- 
fered not only in the aſſault, but in the approach to, and 
retreat from the fort. Their whole loſs in killed and 
wounded was about 400. Count Donop was mortally 
wounded and taken priſoner. Congreſs reſolved, to pre- 
ſent colonel Greene with a ſword for his good conduct 
on this occaſion. An attack made about the ſame time 
on fort Mifflin by men of war and frigates, was not more 
fucceſsful than the aſſault on Red-Bank. The Avguſta 
man of war of 64 guns, and the Merlin, two of the veſ- 
ſels which were engaged in it, got aground. The former 
was fired and blew up. The latter was evacuated. 
Though the firſt attempts of the Britiſh, for opening 
the navigation of the Delaware, were unſucceſsful, they 
carried their point in angther way that was unexpected. 


The chevaux de friſe, having been ſunk ſome Ide 
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able time, the current of the water was diverted by. this / 2 10 


great bulk into new channels. In conſequence thereof 


the paſſage between the iſlands and the Pennſylvania ſhore 


was ſo deepened as to admit veſſels of ſome conſiderable 


draught of water. Through this paſſage, the Vigilant, 


a large ſhip, cut down ſo as to draw but little water, 
mounted with 24 pounders, made her way to a poſition 


from which ſhe might enfilade the works on Mud-Iſland. 


This gave the Britiſh ſuch an advantage, that the poſt was 


no longer tenable, Colonel Smith, who had with great 


gallantry defended. the fort from the latter end of Sep- 
tember, to the 11th of November, being wounded, was 
removed to the main. Within five days after his removal, 


major Thayer, who as a volunteer had nobly offered to 
take charge of this n poſt, was nen to eva- 


cuate it. 
This event did not take place till the 8 were en- 
tirely beat down every piece of cannon diſmounted, and 


one of the Britiſh ſhips ſo near that ſhe threw granadoes 
into the fort, and killed the men uncovered in the plat- 
form. The troops who had ſo bravely defended fort 


Miflin, made a ſafe retreat to Red-Bank. Congreſs - voted 


ſwords to be given to lieutenant colonel Smith and com- 
modore Hazlewood, for their'gallant defence of the De- 


laware. Within three days after Mud-Iſland was evacu- 
ated, the garriſon was alſo withdrawn from Red-Bank, 


on the approach of lord Cornwallis, at the head of a large 


force prepared to aſſault it. Some of the American gal- 


lies and armed veſſels eſcaped by keeping cloſe in with 


the Jerſey ſhore, to places of ſecurity above Philadelphia, 
but 17 of them were abandoned by their crews, and fired. 
Thus the Britiſh gained a free communication between 
their army and ſhipping, This event was to them very 
deſirable. They had been previouſly obliged to draw 
their proviſions from Cheſter, a diſtance of ſixteen miles, 
at ſome riſque, and a certain great expence. The long 
protracted defence of the Delaware, deranged the plans 


of the Britiſh, for the remainder of the campaign, and - 


conſequently ſaved the adjacent country. 


About this time the chair, of Congreſs became vacant, 


by 
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by the departure of Mr. Hancock, after he had difcharged 
the duties of that office to great acceptance, two years and 
five months. Henry Laurens, of Somnh-Carolina, wa 
unanimouſly elected his ſucceſſor, He had been in E 
land for ſome years, antecedent. to the hoſtile determi. 
nations of / parliament againſt the colonies; but find; 
the diſpute growing ferious, he conceived that honour 
and duty called him to take part with his native country, 
He had been warmly ſolicited to ſtay. in England, and of. 
fers were made him not only to fecure, but to double his 
American eſtate, in caſe of his continuing to reſide there, 
but theſe were refuſed. To a particular friend in Lon- 
don, diſſuading him from coming out to America, he re- 
plied on the gth of Nov. 1774, when at Falmouth, on 
the point of embarking, “I ſhall. never forget your 


friendly attention to my intereſt, but I dare not return. 


5 Tour miniſters are deaf to information, and ſeem bent 
e on provoking unneceffary conteſt. I think I have afted 
« the part of a faithful ſubject, I now go reſolved till to 
« labour for peace; at the ſame time determined in the 
% ]aſt event to ſtand or fall with my country.” 

- Immediately on his arrival in Charleſton, va was Geld 
a member, and ſoon after the preſident of the provincial 

congreſs,--- the preſident of the council of ſafety- the 
vice-prefident of the ſtate, aug a member of congreſs. 

While Sir William Howe was ſucceeding i in every en- 
terprize in Pennſylyania intelligence arrived, as ſhall be. 
related in the, next chapter, that. general Burgoyne and 
his whole army bad W prifoners oh war to the 
Americans. 

General Walhingron Won 1 neared: a letale, 
ble reinforcement from the northern army, which had 
accompliſhed this great event. With, this increaſed force 
he took a poſition at and near Whiteniarſh.. The royal 
army having ſucceeded i in removing the obſtructions in 
the river Delaware, were ready for ncw enterprises. 


almoſt his whole force, expecting to hring on general 

engagement. The next morning he appeared on 

nut-hill in front of, and about three miles diftant from 
| | he 
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the right wing of the Americans: On the day follow- 1777. 
ing the Britiſh changed their ground, and moved to the WS. 
right, Two days after they moved ſtill farther. to the 
right, and made every appearance of an intention to attack 
the American encampment. Some ſkirmiſhes took place, 
and a general action was hourly expected: but inſtead 
thereof on the morning of the next day, after various 
marches and countermarches, the Britiſh filed off from Dec. 9. 
cheir right, by two or three different routes, in full march 
for Philadelphia. | 

The poſition of general Waſhington in a military point 
of view was admirable. He was ſo ſenſible of the advan- 
tages of it, that the manceuvres of Sir William Howe 
for ſome days, could not allure him from it. In eonſe- 
quence of the reinforcement-lately received, he had not 
ia any preceding period of the campaign been in an equal 
condition for a general engagement. Though he ar- 
dently wiſhed to be attacked, yet he would not relinquiſh 
2 poſition, from which he hoped for reparation for the 
adverſities of the campaign. He could not believe that 
general Howe with, a victorious army, and that lately re- 
inforced with four thouſand men from New-York, ſhould 
come - out of Philadelphia only to return thither 
again. He therefore preſumed that to avoid the diſgrace 
of ſuch a movement, the Britiſh commander would, from 
a ſenſe of military honour, be compelled to attack him, 
though under great diſadvantages: When he found him 
cautious of engaging and inclining to his left, a daring 
deſign was formed which would have been executed, had 
the Britiſh either continued in their poſition, or moved 
4 little farther to the left of the American army. This 
was to have attempted in the night to ſurpriſe Philadel- 
phia. The neceſſary preparations for this purpoſe were 
made, but the retreat of the Britiſh prevented its execu . 
tion. Soon after.theſe events general Smallwood with a 
conſiderable force, was poſted at Wilmington on the banks 
of the Delaware, and general Waſhington, with the main 
army retired to winter quarters at Valley Forge, 16 
miles diſtant from Philadelphia, This pofition was pre- 
ferred to diſtant and more comfortable villages, as being 

calculated 
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1777. calculated to give the moſt dee ſecurity to bas coun- 
» uy adjacent to Philadelphia, The American 


might have been tracked, by the blood of their feet, in 
marching without ſhoes or ſtockings over the hard frozen 
ground, between Whitemarſh and Valley Forge. Some 
hundreds of them. were without blankets. Under theſe 
circumſtances they had to ſit down in a wood, in the 


latter end of December, and to build huts for their ac. 


commodation. . This mode of procuring winter quarters, 


| if not entirely novel, has been rarely if ever ' practiſed in 


modern war. The cheerfulneſs with which the general 


and his army ſubmitted to ſpend a ſevere winter, in ſuch 


circumſtances, rather than leave the country expoſed, by 
retiring farther, demonſtrated as well their patriotiſm a 
their fixed reſolution to ſuffer every inconvenience, in pre- 
ference to ſubmiſſion. Thus ended the campaign of 1171, 
Though Sir William Howe's army had been crowned 
with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs, having gained two conſi- 
derable victories, and been equally triumphant in many 


; ſmaller actions, yet the whole amount of this tide of 


good fortune was no more than a good winter lodging 
for his troops in Philadelphia, whilſt the men under his 
command poſſeſſed no more of the adjacent country than 


what they immediately commanded with their arms. The 


Congreſs, it is true, was compelled to leave the firſt ſeat 
of their deliberations, and the greateſt city in the United 
States changed a number of its whig inhabitants for a 
numerous royal army; but it is as true that the minds of 
the Americans were, if poſſible, more hoſtile to the claims 
of Great-Britain than ever, and their army had gained #8 
much by diſcipline and experience, as compenſated for it 
diminution by defeats. | 
The events of this campaign were adverſe to the ſan- 
guine hopes which had been entertained of @ ſpeedy con- 
queſt of the revolted colonies. Repeated proofs had 
been given, that, though general Waſhington was ver} 
forward to engage when he thought it to his advantage, 
yet it was impoſlible for the royal commander to bring 
him to action againſt his conſent. By this mode of con- 
ducting the defence of the new formed ſtates, two cam- 
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paigns had been waſted away, and the work which was 1777. 
originally allotted for one, was ſtill unfiniſhed. 
An account of ſome miſcellaneous tranſactions will 
cloſe this chapter. Lieutenant colonel Barton, of à militia 
regiment of the ſtate of Rhode-Ifland, accompanied by 7 , 
about forty volunteers, paſſed by night from Warwick neck — 
to Rhode-Iſland, and ſurpriſed general Preſcot in his 
quarters, and brought him and one of his aids ſafe off 
to the continent. Though they had a paſſage of ten 
miles by water, they eluded the ſhips of war and guard 
boats, which lay all round the ifland. The enterprize 
was conducted with ſo much filence and addreſs, that 
there was no alarm among the Britiſh till the colonel and 
his party had nearly reached the continent with their 
prize, Congreſs ſoon after reſolved, that an elegant 
{word ſhould be preſented to lieutenant colonel Barton, as 
a teſtimonial of their ſenſe of his gallant behaviour. 

It has already been mentioned, that Congrefs in the lat- 


7 ter end of November 1775, authoriſed the capture of 

of veſſels, laden with ſtores or reinforcements for their ene- 

8 mies. On the 23d of March 1776, they extended this 

ls permiſſion ſo far as to authoriſe their inhabitants to fit 

al out armed veſſels to cruiſe on the enemies of the united 

he colonies. The Americans henceforth devoted themſelves | 
eat to privateering, and were very ſucceſsful. Iu the courſe | 
ed of the year they made many valuable captures, particularly' 

ra of homeward bound Weſt-India men. The particulars 

of cannot be enumerated, but good judges haye calculated, 

ms 


that within nine months after Congreſs authoriſed priva- 
teering, the Britiſh loſs in captures, exclufive of tranſ- 
ports and government ſtore ſhips, exceeded a million ſter- 
ling, They found no difficulty in ſelling their prizes. 
The ports of France were open to them, both in Europe 
on- and in the Weſt-Indies. In the latter they were ſold | | 


had vithout any diſguiſe, but in the former a greater regard | 
very vas paid to appearances. Open ſales were not permitted | = 
ages in the harbours of France at particular times, but even | 
ring then they were made at the entrance or offing. F 
con- In the French Weſt-India iflands the inhabitants not 

am- only purchaſed prizes, brought in by American cruiſers, 


but 
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1777. but fitted out privateers under American colours and com: 


the court of Verſailles, irritated at che countenance give 


London, unleſs ſatisfaction was given, and different mes- 


dut though the order was poſitive, ſa many evaſions were 
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miſſions, and made captures of Britiſh veſſels. William 
Bingham, of Philadelphia, was ſtationed. as the agent of 
Congreſs, at Martinicoz and he took an early and aftize 
part in arming privateers in St. Pierre, to annoy and cruiſe 
againſt Britiſh property. The favourable diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants furnifhed him with an opportunity, which 


he ſucceſsfully improved, not only to diſtreſs the Brut 


commerce, but to ſow the ſceds of diſcord between the 


French and Engliſh. The American privateers alſo found 


countenance in ſome of the ports of Spain, but not ſo rei. 
dily nor ſo univerſally as in thoſe of France. The Britig 
took many of the American veſſels, but they were oſten 
of inferior value. Such of them as were laden with pro- 
viſions, proved a ſeaſonable relief to their Weſt-India il. 
lands, which otherwiſe would have ſuffered from the want 
of thoſe ſupplies, which before the war had been uſually 
procured from rhe neighbouring continent. 

The American privateers in the year 1977, increaſed 
in numbers and boldneſs. They inſulted the toaſts of 
Great-Britain and Ireland, in u manner that had never 
before been attempted. Such was their ſpirit of adven- 
ture, that it became neceſſary to appoitit a convoy for 
the protection of the linen fhips from Dublin and Neun. 
The general Mifflin ptivateer, after making repeated caps | 


tures, arrived at Breſt, and faluted the French admiral 


This was returned in form as to the veſſel of an independ- 
ent power. Lord Stormont, the Britiſh ambaſſador, at 


to the Americans, threatened to return 'immediately u 
ſures were adopted by France. An order vas ifſued i h 


conſequence of his application, requiring all America 
veſſels to leave the ports of His Moſt Chriſtian Majefty, 


praiſed, and the execution of it was ſo relaxed, that it 
produced no permanent diſcouragement of the beneficial 
intercourſe, | 
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The Northern Campaign of 1777. . * 
O effect a free communication between New-York 
and Canada, and to maintain the navigation of the 
intermediate lakes, was a principal object with the Britiſh, 
for the campaign of 1777» | The Americans preſuming 
on this, bad been early attentive to their ſecurity, in that 
quarter. They had reſolved to conſtruct a fort on Mount 
ladependence, which is an eminence adjoining the ſtrait 
on which Ticonderoga ſtands, and nearly oppoſite to that 
fortreſs. They had alſo reſolved to obſtruct the navi- 
gation of the ſtrait by caſſoons, to be ſunk in the water, and 
joined ſo as to ſerve at the ſame time for a bridge between 
the fortifications on the caſt and weſt ſide of it; · Sand that 
to prevent the Britiſh from drawing their ſmall craft over 
land into lake George, the paſſage of that lake ſhould be 
obſtructed, ---that Fort Schuyler, the ſame which had 
formerly been called Fort Stanwix, ſhould be ſtrengthened, 
and other fortifications erected: near the Mohawk river. 
Requiſitions were made by the commanding; officer in the 
department for 13, 600 men, as neceſſary for the ſecurity. 
of this diſtrict. The adjacent ſtates were urged to fill up 
their recruits, and in all reſpects to be in readineſs for an 
active campaign. W * 2815 
The Britiſh miniſtry were very ſanguine in their hopes, 
from the conſequences of forming a line of communica=- 
tion between New · York and Canada. They confidered 
the New England people to be the ſoul ofthe confederacy, 
and promiſed themſelves much by ſevering them from all 
free communication with the neighbouring ſtates. They, 
hoped, when this was accompliſhed, to be able to ſurround 
them ſo effectually with flects and armics, and Indian al- 
lies, as to compel their ſubmiſſion. Animated with theſe 
expectations they left nothing undone, which, bid fair for 
enſuring the ſucceſs of the plans they had formed for 
this purpoſe. | 17229 3% 
The regular troops, Britiſh and German, allotted to 
this ſervice, were upwards of 7000. As. artillery is con- 
adered to be particularly, uſeful in an American war, 
Vor. II. D : where 
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1777. where numerous inhabitants are to be driven out of 
GYP woods and faſtneſſes, this part of the ſervice was pari. 


cularly attended to. The braſs train that was fent out, 
was perhaps the fineſt, and the moſt excellently ſupplied, 
both as to officers and men, that had ever been allotted to 
ſecond the operations of an equal force. In addition to 
the regulars, it was ſuppoſed that the Canadians and the 
loyaliſts, in the neighbouring ſtates, would add large re- 
inforcements, well calculated for the peculiar nature of 
the ſervice. Arms and accoutrements were accordingly 
provided to ſupply them. Several nations of ſavages had 
alſo been induced to take up the hatchet, as allies to his 
Britannic majeſty. Not only the humanity, but the po- 
Hey of employing them, was queſtioned in Great- Britain. 


The oppoſers of it contended that Indians were caprici- 


ous, inconſtant and intractable, their rapacity inſatiate, 
and. their actions cruel and barbarous. At the ſame time 
their ſervices were repreſented to be uncertain, and that 
no dependence could be placed on their moſt ſolemn en- 
gagements. On the other hand, the zeal of Britiſh mi- 


- Niſters for reducing the revolted colonies, was ſo violent 


as to make them, in their exceſfive wrath, forget that their 
adverſaries were men. They contended, that in their 
circumftances every appearance of lenity, by inciting to 
diſobedience, and thereby increaſing the objects of puniſh- 
ment, was eventual cruelty. In their opinion partial ſe- 
verity was general mercy, and the only method of ſpecd- 
ily cruſhing the rebellion, was to invelope its abettors 
in ſuch complicated diſtreſs, as by rendering their fituation 
3ntolerable, would make them willing to accept the prot- 
fered bleflings of peace and ſecurity. The ſentiments of 
thoſe who were for employing Indians __ the Ame- 
ricans, prevailed. Preſents were liberally diſtributed 


_ among them. Induced by theſe, and alfo by their innate 


thirſt for war and plunder, they poured forth their war- 
Tiors in ſuch abundance, that their numbers threatened 
to be an incumberance. 

The vaſt force deftined for this ſervice was put under 
the command of lieutenant general Burgoyne, an officer 
1 abilities were well Known, and whoſe ſpirit of enter: 
prize 
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| prize and thirſt for military fame could not be exceeded. 
He was ſupported by major general Philips of the artil- WY 


lery, who had eſtabliſhed a ſolid reputation by his good | 
conduct during the late war in Germany, and by major 
general Reideſel, and brigadier general Speecht of the 
German troops, together with the Britiſh generals Frazer, 
Powell and Hamilton, all officers of diſtinguiſhed merit. 

The Britiſh had alſo undiſputed poſſeſſion of the navi- 
gation of Lake Champlain. Their marine force thereon, _ 
with which in the preceding campaign they had deſtroyed 
the American ſhipping on the lakes, was not only entire, 
but unoppoſed. e 

A conſiderable force was left in Canada for its internal 
ſecurity, and Sir Guy Carleton's military command was 
reſtricted to the limits of that province. Though the 
Britiſh miniſtry attributed the preſervation of Canada to 
his abilities in 1975 and 1776, yet by their arrangements 
for the year 1777, he was only called upon to act a ſe- 
condary part, in ſubſerviency to the grand expedition com- 
mitted to general Burgoyne. His behaviour on this oc- 
caſion, was conformable' to the greatneſs of his mind. 
Inſtead of thwarting or retarding a ſervice which was 
virtually taken out of his hands, he applied himſelf to 
ſupport and forward it in all its parts, with the ſame di- 
ligence as if the arrangement had been entirely his'own, 
and committed to himſelf for execution. 

The plan of the Britiſh for their projected irruption 
into the northweſtern frontier of New-York, conſiſted of 
two parts. General Burgoyne with the main body, was 
to advance by the way of Lake Champlain, with pofitive 
orders, as has been ſaid, to force his way to Albany, or at 
leaſt ſo far as to effect a junction with the royal army 
from New-York, A detachment was to aſcend the river 
St. Lawrence, as far as Lake Ontario, and from that quar- 
ter to penetrate towards Albany, by the way of the Mo- 
hawk river. This was put under the command of lieu- 
tenant colonel St. Leger, and conſiſted of about 200 Bri- 
tiſh troops, a regiment of New-York loyaliſts raiſed and 
commanded by Sir John Johnſon, and a large body of ſa- 


rages: Lieutenant general Burgoyne arrived in Quebec 
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nn due time the objects of the expedition, He proceeded 


ne 20. 


27. 15 Lake Champlain and landed near Crown-Point. 4; 


this place he met the Indians gave them a war feaſt, aud 
made a ſpeech to them. This was well calculated to excite 
them to take part with the royal army, but at the ſame 
time to repreſs their barbarity. He pointedly forbad them 
to ſhed blood when not oppoſed in arms, and commanded 
that aged men, women, children, and priſoners, ſhould 
be held ſacred from the knife and the hatchet, even in 
the heat of actual conflict. A reward was promiſed for 
' Priſoners, and a ſevere enquiry threatened for ſcalys, 
though permiſſion was granted to take them from thoſe 
who were previouſly killed in fair oppoſition, Theſe re- 
ſtrictions were not ſufficient, as will appear in the ſequel, 
to reſtrain their barbarities. The Indians having decidedly 
taken part with the Britiſh army, general Burgoyne iflued 
a proclamation, calculated to ſpread terror among the in- 
habitants. The numbers of his Indian affociates were 
magnified, and their eagerneſs to be let looſe to their prey 
deſcribed in high ſounding words. The force of the 
Britiſh armies and fleets prepared tocruſhevery part of the 
revolted colonies, was alſo diſplayed in pompous language. 
Encouragement and employment were promiſed to thoſt 
who ſhould aſſiſt in the re-eſtabliſhment of legal govern- 
ment, and ſecurity held out to the peaceable and induf- 
trious, who continued in their habitations. All the ca- 
lamities of war arrayed in their moſt terrific forms, were 
denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould perſevere in a mil 
tary oppoſition to the royal forces. 


June 30. General Burgoyne advanced with his army in a fev 


days to Crown-Point. At this place he iflued orders of 
which the following words are a part: The army em- 
barks to-morrow to approach the enemy. The ſervices 
Tequired on this expedition are critical and conſpicuous 
During our progreſs occaſions may occur, in which, not 
difficulty, nor labour, nor life, are to. be regarded. Thi 
army muſt not retreat.” From Crown-Point the royal 
army proceeded to. inveſt Ticonderoga. On their 47 
| proach to ity they advanced, with equal caution and ove 
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on both ſides of the lake, while their naval force kept in 1777. 
its center. Within a few days they had ſurrounded three 
tourths of the American works at Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence, and had alſo advanced a work on 

Sugar Hill which commands both, ſo far towards com- 
pletion, that in 24 hours it would have been ready to 

open. In theſe circumſtances general St. Clair the com- 
manding officer, reſolved to evacuate the poſt at all events; 
but conceiving it prudent to take the ſentiments of the | 
general officers, he called a council of war on the occaſion. 

It was repreſented to this council, that their whole num- 

bers were not ſufficient ro man one half of the works, 

and that as the whole muſt be on conſtant duty, it would 

be impoſlible for them to ſuſtain the neceſſary farigue for 

any length of time, and that as the place would be com- 

| pletely inveſted on all fides within a day, nothing but an 
immediate evacuation of the poſts could ſave their troops. 

The ſituation of general St. Clair was eminently embar- 
raſſing. Such was the confidence of the ſtates in the fan- 

cied ſtrength of this polt, and of the ſuppoſed ſuperiority 

of force for its defence, that to retreat without riſquing 

an action could not fail of drawing on him the execration 
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e. of the multitude. To ſtand ſtill, and by ſuffering him- 
le ſelf to be ſurrounded to riſque his whole army for a ſingle 
is poſt, was contrary to the true intereſt of the ſtates. In 
pf this trying ſituation, with the unanimous approbation of 
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a council of his general officers, he adopted the heroic 
reſolution of {ſacrificing perſonal reputation to fave his 
army. R445 

The aſſumption of confident appearances by the garri- 
ſon, had induced their adverſaries to proceed with great 
caution. While from this cauſe they were awed into re- 
ſpect, the evacuation was completed with ſo much ſecrecy 
and expedition, that a conſiderable part of the public 
ſtores was ſaved, and the whole would have been em- 
barked, had not a violent gale of wind which ſprung vp 
in the night, prevented the boats from reaching their ſta- 
uod. | FER 
The works abandoned by the Americans, were as fol- 
low: The old French lines conſtructed in the late war 
between 
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1777. between France and England, which looked towards ge- 
WY> neral Burgoyne's encampment had been repaired the yexr | 
before, and were in good order. About the center wy 


a battery of fix guns. Theſe occupied about two-thirds 


of the high ground from the ſtrait to the old fort. The 
remaining third was open, but ſome fleches were thrown 


up for its ſecurity. The old fort was in ruins, but ſome 
guns were mounted. on a ravelin thereof, that looked 


towards the lake. There was alſo a battery of four guns 


in the French lines, which had the ſame aſ pect. On the 
point above the bridge was a battery of four guns, and on 
Mount Independence another of fix or eight. The fort 
on that fide was nearly a mile from the battery, and wa; 
formed of piquets. The defence of it might have em- 
ployed four hundred men, but it could not have reſiſted 
a fix pounder, There were no barracks within it, nor: 
drop of water, but at a conſiderable diſtance. From the 
battery at the point, a line of entrenchment ran round 
the mount, upwards of a mile and a half in length. There 
had been a ſtrong abbatis in front of this line the year 


before, but it had been conſumed by fire, as was alſo that 


in front of the French lines. Towards the eaſt of the 
mount was a block-houſe. Another was on the Ticon- 
deroga fide. New works were begun on the mount, but 
there was neither time nor ſtrength of hands to complete 


them. A great deal of timber had been felled between 


the eaſt creek and the foot of the mount, to retard the 


approaches of the Britiſh. All the redoubts on the lor 


ground were abandoned, for want of men to occupy them. 
Theſe works, together with 93 pieces of ordnance, and: 
large collection of . fell into the hands of the 
Britiſn. 

This evacuation of Ticonderoga was the ſubject of: 
ſevere ſcrutiny. Congreſs recalled their general, officers 
in the northern department, and ordered an enquiry into 


their conduct. They alſo nominated two gentlemen of 


eminence in the law to aſſiſt the judge advocate in proſe- 
cuting that enquiry, and appointed a committee of thei 
own body to collect evidence in ſupport of the charges 


vhich were on this occaſion brought againſt them. = 
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neral St. Clair, from the neceſſity of the caſe, ſubmitted 177%. 5 5 
to this innovation in the mode of conducting courts: 

martial, but in behalf of the army proteſted againſt its 

being drawn into precedent. Charges of no leſs magni- 

tude than cowardice, incapacity and treachery, were brought 

forward in court againſt him, and believed by many. The 

public mind, ſore with the loſs of Ticonderoga, and ap- 
prehenſive of general diſtreſs, ſought to eaſe itfelf by 

throwing blame on the general. When the ſituation of 

the army permitted an enquiry into his conduct, he was 
honourably acquitted. In the courſe of his trial it was 

made to appear, that though 13,600 men had been early 

called for as neceſſary to defend the northern poſts, yet 

on the approach of general Burgoyne, the whole force 

collected to oppoſe him was only 2546 continentals, and 

goo militia badly equipped, and worſe armed, From 

the inſufficiency of their numbers, they could not poſſeſs 
themſelves of Sugar-hill, nor of Mount-Hope,. though the 

former commanded the works both of Ticonderoga and 

Mount Indepeydence, and the latter was of great impor- 

tance for ſecuring the commanication with Lake George, 

and had been fortified the year before with that view. 

To the queſtion which had been repeatedly aſked, © why 

was the evacuation, if really neceſſary, delayed, till the 4 
Americans were ſo nearly furrounded, as to occaſion the , 
loſs of ſuch valuable ſtores ? It was anſwered, that from 
various circumſtances it was impoſſible for general St. Clair 

to get early information of the numbers oppoſed to him. 

They made no debarkation till they came to Gilliland's 
cteek, which is about 40 miles to the northward of Ti- 
conderoga, and from this they ſpeedily reimbarked. The 
ſavages which they kept in front, deterred ſmall recon- 
noitring parties from approaching ſo near as to make any 
diſcoveries of their numbers. Large parties from the na- 

ture of the ground, could not have been ſupported with- 

out riſquing a general action, and that from the com- 
bined operation of theſe circumſtances, the numbers of 

the approaching royal army were effectually concealed | 
rom the garriſon, till the van of their force appeared in " 
full view before it.” The retreating army embarked as 


much 
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1777. much of their baggage and ſtores as they had any pro- 
— ſpect of ſaving on board batteaux, and diſpatched them 


July 7. 


. 
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under convoy of five. armed gallies to Skeneſborough. 
Their main body took its route towards the ſame place by 
way of Caſtleton, The Britiſh were no ſooner apprized 
of the retreat of the Americans than they purſued them. 
General Frazer, at the head of the light troops, advanced 
on their main body. Major general Reideſel was alſo 
ordered with the greater part of the Brunſwic troops, to 
march in the ſame direction. General Burgoyne in per- 
ſon conducted the purſuit by water. The obſtructions 
to the navigation, not having been completed, were ſoon 
cut through. The two frigates---the Royal George and 
the Inflexible, together with the gun boats, having ef- 
fected their paſſage, purſued with ſo much rapidity; that 


in the courſe of a day the gun boats came up with and at- 


tacked the American gallics near Skeneſborough falls, 
On the approach of the frigates all oppoſition ceaſed, 
Two of the gallies were taken and three blown up. The 
Americans ſet fire to their works, mills and batteaus. 
They were now left in the woods, deſtitute of proviſions. 


In this forlorn ſituation they made their eſcape up Wood- 


creek to fort Anne. Brigadier Frazer purſued the re- 
treating Americans---came up with, and attacked their 
rear guard, at Hubbordton. In the courſe of the engage- 
ment he was joined by the German troops, commanded 
by general Reideſel. The Americans commanded by co- 
lonel Warner, made a gallant reſiſtance, but after ſuſtain- 
ing conſiderable loſs, were obliged to give way. Lieut: 
colonel Hall, with the ninth Britiſh regiment, was detached 
from Skeneſborough by general Burgoyne, to take polt 
near fort Anne. An engagement enſued between this re- 
giment and a few Americans, but the latter, after a con- 
flict of two hours, fired the fort, and retreated to fort 
Edward. The deſtruction of the gallies and batteaux of 
the Americans at Skeneſborough, and the defeat of their 
rear, obliged general St. Clair, in order to avoid being 
between two fires, to change the route of his main bod), 
and to turn off from Caſtleton to the left. After a fa- 
tiguing and diſtreſſing march of ſeven days, he . 
ge 
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y general Schuyler at fort Edward. Their combined forces, 7777. 
} iaclufive of the militia, not exceeding in the whole 4400 nN 


men, were not long after on the approach of general Bur - 
goyne, compelled to retire farther into the country, bor- 
dering on Albany. Such was the rapid torrent of ſucceſs, 
which in this period of the campaign ſwept away all oppo- 
ſition from before the royal army. The officers and men 
vere highly elated with their good fortune. They con- 
Gdered their toils to be nearly at an end; Albany to be 
within their graſp, and the conqueſt of the adjacent pro- 
vinces reduced to a certainty. In Great-Britain intelli- 
genes of the progreſs of Burgoyne diffuſed a general joy. 
As to the Americans, the loſs of reputation which they 
ſuſtained in the opinion of their European admirers, was 8 
greater than their loſs of poſts, artillery and troops. They 
were ſtigmatiſed as wanting the reſolution and- abilities 
of men in the defence of their deareſt rights. Their un- 
qualified ſubjugation, or, unconditional ſubmiſſion was 
conſidered as being near at hand. An opinion was dif- 
fuſed, that the war in effect was over, or that the far- 
ther refiſtance of the coloniſts would ſerve only to make 
the terms of their ſubmiſſion more humiliating. The ter- 
ror which the loſs of Ticonderoga ſpread throughout the 
New-England ſtates was great, but nevertheleſs no diſ- 
poſition to purchaſe ſafety by ſubmiſſion, appeared in any 
quarter. They did not fink under the. apprehenſions of 
danger, but acted with vigour and firmneſs. The royal 
army, after theſe ſucceſſes, continued for ſome days in 
Skeneſborough, waiting for their tents, baggage and pro- 
viſion. In the mean time general Burgoyne put forth a 
proclamation, in which he called on the inhabitants of 
the adjacent towns to ſend a deputation of ten or more 
perſons from their reſpective townſhips, to meet colonel 
dkene at Caſtleton, on the 15th of July. The troops were. 
at the ſame time buſily employed in opening a road, and 
clearing a creek, to favour their advance, and to open a 
paſſage for the conveyance of their ſtores. A party ot 
the royal army which had been left behind at Ticonde- 
roga, was equally induſtrious in carrying gun boats, pro- | 
viſion, veſſels, and batteaux over land, into lake George. | 
Vor. II. | 1 Au 
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1777. An immenſity of labour in every quarter was dene 
GY >>" but animated as they were with paſt ſucceſſes and furur 


conſumed as the diſtance paſſed over in a direct line would 


hopes, they diſregarded toil and danger. 
From Skeneſborough general Burgoyne dire&ted his 


\ courſe acroſs the country to Fort Edward, on Hudſon's. 


River. Though the diſtance in a right Ine from oneto 
the other is but a few miles, yet ſuch is che impracticable 
nature of the country, and ſuch were the artificial dif 
culties thrown.in his way, that nearly as many days were 


have meaſured in miles. The Americans under the di. 
rection of general Schuyler, had cut large trees ongoth 
ſides of the road, ſo as to fall acroſs with their branches 
interwoven. The face of the country was likewiſe ſo 
broken with creeks and marſhes, that they had no-1c> 
than forty bridges to conſtruc, one of which was a log- 
work over a moraſs, two miles in extent. This difficult 
march might have been avoided, had general Burgoyne 


fallen back from Skeneſborough to Ticonderoga, and 


thence proceeded . by lake George, but he declined this 
route, from an apprehenſion that a retrograde. motion on 
his part would abate the panic of the enemy. He had 
alſo a ſuſpicion that ſome delay might be occaſioned by 
the American garriſon at Fort George, as in caſe of his 
taking that route, they might ſafely continue to refiſt to 
the laſt extremity, having open in their rear a place of 
retreat. On the other hand it was preſumed, that as ſoon 
as they knew that the royal army was marching in a di- 
rection which was likely to cut off their retreat, they 
would conſult their ſafety by a ſeaſonable evacuation. la 


addition to theſe reaſons he had the advice and perſuaſion 


of colonel Skene. That gentleman had been recommended 
to him as a perſon proper to be confulted.; His land. was 
ſo ſituated, that the opening of a road between Fort Ed+ 
ward and Skeneſborongh would greatly enhance its value. 
This circumſtance might. have made him more urgent in 
his recommendations of that route, eſpecially as its being 
the ſhorteſt, it bid fair for uniting the royal intereſt with 
private convenience. The opinion formed, by general 
Burgoyne of the effect of his direct morement from * 
15 borou 
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borough to Fort Edward on the American garriſon, was 1777. 
verified by the event; for being apprehenſive of having 3 
their retreat cut off, they abandoned their fort and burnt 
their veſſels. The- navigation of Lake George being 
thereby left free, proviſions and ammunition were brought 
forward from Fort George to the firſt navigable parts of 
Hudſon's-River. This is a diſtance of 15 miles, and the 
roads of difficult paſſage. The intricate combiqation bf 
land and water carriage, together with the inſufficient 
means of tranſportation, and exceffive rains, cauſed ſuch 
delays, that at the end of fifteen days there were not more 
than four days proviſion brought forward, nor above ten 
batteaux in the river. The difficulties of this conveyance, 
as well as of the march through the wilderneſs from 
Skeneſborough to Fort Edward, were encountered and 
overcome by the royal army, with a ſpirit and alacrity 
which could not be exceeded. At length, after incredible 
fatigue and labour, general Burgoyne, and the army un- July 30. 
der his command reached Fort Edward, on Hudſon's-Ri- 
ver. Their exultation on accompliſhing, what for a long 
time had bcen the object of their hopes, was unuſually 
great. | 
While the Britiſh were retarded in their advance by 
the combined difficulties of nature and art, events took 
place, which proved the wiſdom 'and propriety of the re- 
treat from Ticonderoga. The army ſaved by - that means, 
was between the inhabitants and general Burgoyne. This 
abated the panic of the people, and became a center of 
rendezvous for them to repair to, On the other hand, 
had they ſtood their ground at Ticonderoga, they muſt in 
the ordinary courſe of events, in a ſhort time, either have 
been cut to pieces, or ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war. In either caſe, as general St. Clair repreſented 
in his elegant defence: Fear and diſmay would have 
ſeized on the inhabitants from the falſe opinion that had 
been formed of the ſtrength of theſe poſts, wringing grief 
and moping melancholy, would have filled the habirations 
of thoſe whoſe deareſt connexions were in that, army, and 
a lawleſs hoſt of ruffians, ſer looſe from every ſocial prin- 
ciple, would have roamed at large through the defence- 
| | leſs 
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1777. lefs country, while bands of ſavages would have carried 
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of the ſtate of New-York muſt have ſubmitted to the con- 
queror, and in it he would have found the means 10 
proſecute his ſuceeſs. He would have been able effectuali 
to have co-operated with general Howe, and would pro- 


bably ſoon have been in the ſame country with him. 


that country where the illuſtrious Waſhington, with an 
inferior force made ſo glorious a ſtand, but who muſt hate 
deen obliged to retire, if both armies had come upon hin 
at once---or be might have been forced to a general and 
decifive action in unfavourable circumſtances, whereby the 
hopes, the now well founded hopes of America:--of l. 
berty, peace and ſafety might have been cut off forever, 
Such, it was apprehended, would have been the conſe- 
quences, if the American northern army had not retreated 
from their poſts at Ticonderoga. From the adoption of 
that meaſure very different events took place. In a fer 
days after the evacuation, general Schnyler iſſued a pro- 
clamation, calling to the minds of the inhabitants the late 
barbarities and deſolations of the royal army in Jerſey. 
warning them that they would be dealt with as traitors, 
if they joined the Britiſh, and requiring them with their 
arms to repair to the American ſtandard. Numerous 
parties were alfo employed in bringing off public ſtores, 
and in felling trees. and throwing obſtructions in the way 
of the advancing royal army. At firſt an univerſal panic 
intimidated the inhabitants, but they foon recovered. The 
laws of ſelf-preſervation operated in their full force, and 
diffuſed a general activity through the adjacent fates. 
The formalities of convening, draughting and officeriog 
the militia, were in many inſtances diſpenced with. Hut- 
dreds ſeized their firelocks, and marched on the general 


call, without waiting for the orders of their immediate 


commanders. The inhabitants had no means of fecurity, 
but to abandontheir habitations, and take up arms. Every 
individual ſaw the neceflity of beeoming a temporary ſol⸗ 
dier. The terror exited by the Indians, inſtead of diſpoſing 
the inhabitants to court Britiſh protection, had a contra 
affect. The friends of the royal cauſe, as well as its ele- 

8 mies, 
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univerſal horror. This young lady, in the innocence of 
youth, and the bloom of beauty the daughter of a ſteady 
loyaliſt, and engaged to be married to a Britiſh officer, 
was on the very day of her intended nuptials, maſſacred 
by the ſavage auxiliaries, attached to the Britiſh army. * 
Occaſion was thereby given to inflame the gopulace, and 
to blacken the royal cauſe. The cruelties of the Indians, 


together, and preſented in one view to the alarmed in- 
habitants. Thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to draw forth 
the militia in ſupport of American independence, ſtrong- 


mitted to accept of Indian aid, and they loudly condemned 
that government which could call ſuch auxiliaries into a 
civil conteſt, as were calculated not to ſubdue, but to ex- 
terminate a people whom they affected to reclaim as ſub- 
jets. Their cruel mode of warfare, by putting to death 
as well the ſmiling infant and the defenceleſs teryale, as 
the reſiſting armed man, excited an univerſal ſpirit of re- 
hſtance. In conjunction with other circumſtances, it im- 
prefled on the minds of the inhabitants a general convic- 
tion that a vigorous determined oppoſition was the only 
alternative for the preſervation of their property, their 
children and their wives. Could they have indulged the 
hope of ſecurity and protection while they remained 
peaceably at their homes, they would have found many 
excuſes for declining to aſſume the profeſſion of ſoldiers, 
but when they contraſted the dangers of a manly reſiſtance, 
wich thoſe of a paſſive inaction, they choſe the former, 
a the leaſt of two unavoidable evils. All the feeble aid, 


which 


* This, though true, was no premeditated barbarity. The circumſtances 
— as follows: Mr. Jones, her lover, from an anxiety for her ſafety, engaged 


e Indians ta rem . 8 
wand che ove her from among the Americans, and * prog tore 


rt perſon who ſhould bring her ſafe to him, with a barrel of rum. Two 
of the Indians, who morn icy her fome diſtance, on the way to her in- 
— huſband, diſputed, which of them Mould preſent her to Mr. Jones. 
: were anxious for the reward. One of them killed her with his tomahawk, 
A api the other from receiving it. Burgoyne obliged the Indians to de- 
f 47 the murderer, and threatened to put him to'death. His life was oply 
E. upon the Indians agreeing to terms, which the general thought would 
more ethcacious than an execution, in preventing ſimilar w-ichicls, 


and the cauſe in which they were engaged, were affociated 


ly expreſſed their execrations of the army, which ſub- 
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mies, ſuffered from their indiſeriminate barbarities. Among 177. 
other inſtances, the murder of Miſs M Crea excited ann 
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which the royal army received from their Indian auxi, 
aries, was infinitely overbalanced by the odium it b 

on their cauſe, and by that determined ſpirit of oppoſition 
which the dread of their ſavage cruelties excited. While 
danger was remote, the preſſing calls of Congreſs, and of 
the general officers, for the inhabitants to be in readineß 
to oppoſe a diſtant foe were unavailing, or tardily ex. 


ecuted, but no fooner had they recovered from the firſ 


impreſſion of the general panic, than they turned out 
with uncxampled alacrity. The owners of the ſoil came 
forward with that ardor, which the love of dear connec 
tions and of property inſpires. An army was ſpeedily 
poured forth from the woods and mountains, When 
they who had begun the retreat were nearly waſted x 
way, the ſpirit of the country immediately ſupplied their 
place with a much greater and more. formidable force, 
In addition to theſe incitements, it was early conjectured, 
that the royal army, by puſhing forward would be ſo en- 
tangled as not to be able to advance or retrat on equal 
terms. Men of abilities and of eloquence, influenced with 
this expectation, harangued the inhabitants in their ſere- 
ral towns---ſct forth in high-colouring, the cruelties of 
the ſavage auxiliaries of Great-Britain, and the fair pro- 


| ſpects of capturing the whole force of their enemies 


Aug. 3. 


From the combined influence of theſe cauſes, the Ame 
rican army ſoon amounted to upwards of 1 3,000 men. 
While general Burgoyne was forcing his way down to- 
wards Albany, lieutenant colonel St. Leger was co-opertt 
ing with him io the Mohawk country, He had aſcended 
the river St. Lawrence, croſſed Lake Ontario, and com- 
menced the fiege of Fort Schuyler. On the approach of 
this detachment of the royal army, general Harkimer 
collected about 800 of the whig militia of the parts a0. 
- Jacent, for the relief of the garriſon. | 
St. Leger aware of the conſequences of being attacked 
in his trenches, detached Sir John Johnſon, with ſome 
tories and Indians to lie in ambuſh, and intercept the ad- 
vancing militia, The ſtratagem took effect. Theg 


C. and his militia were ſurpriſed, but ſeveral of the Indians 


were nevertheleſs killed by their fire. A ſcene of _ 
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Gon followed. Some of Harkimer's men run off, but others 1777. 
poſted themſelves behind logs, and continued to fight with — 
bravery and ſucceſs. The loſs on the ſide of the Ameri- 
cans was 160 killed, beſides the wounded. Among the 
former was their gallant leader general Harkimer. Seve- 
ral of their killed and wounded were principal inhabitants; 
of that part of the country. Colonel St. Leger availed 
himſelf of the terror excited on this occaſion, and endea- 
voured by ſtrong repreſentations of Indian, barbarity. to 
;ntimidate the garriſon into an immediate ſurrender. He 
ſent verbal, and written meſſages, © demanding the ſur- 
render of the fort, and ſtating the impoſſibility of their 
obtaining relief, as their friends under general Harkimer 
were entirely cut off, and as general Burgoy ne had forced 
his way through the country, and was daily receiving the 
ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants,“ he repreſented “the pains 
he had taken to ſoften the Indians, and to obtain engage- 
ments from them, that in caſe of an immediate ſurrender 
very man in the garriſon ſhould: be ſpared,” and par- 
ticularly enlarged on the circumſtance, ** that the Indi- 
ans were determined, in caſe of their meeting with far» 
her oppoſition, to maſſacre not only the garriſon, but 
very man, woman or child in che Mohawk country.” 
olone] Ganſevort, who commanded in the fort, replied; 
that being by the United States entruſted with the 
harge of the garriſon, he was determined to defend it to 
be laſt extremity, againſt all enemies whatever, without 
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* ny concern for the conſequences of doing his duty,” ; 
ded It being reſolved maugre, the threats of Indian barba- 


ties to defend. the fort.---Licutenant colonel Willet un- 


OM- N . . 1 . . 
net ertook, in conjunction with lieutenant Stockwell, to give 
* formation to their fellow citizens, of the ſtate of the : 


uriſon, Theſe two adventurous: officers paſſed- by night 
rough the beſiegers works, and at the hazard of falling 


ckel to the hards of ſavages, and ſuffering from them the 
ſome rerity of torture, made their way for fifty miles through 
e l- angers and difficulties, in order to procure. relief for 
eri zeir beſieged aſſociates. In the mean time the Britiſh 


rried on their operations with ſuch induſtry, that in leſs 


han three weeks they had advanced within 150 yards of 
be fort. ; | f The 


* 
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1777: The brave garriſon, in its hour of danger, was not for. 

YO gotten; General Arnold, with a brigade of continent 

troops, had been previouſly detached by general Schuyler 

for their relief, and was then near at hand. Mr. Toft 

Schuyler who had been taken up by the Americans, og 

ſuſpicion of his being a ſpy, was promiſed his life and his 

eſtate, on couſideration that he ſhould go on and alarm 

the Indians with ſuch repreſentations of the numben 

marching againſt them, as would occaſion their retreat. 

He immediately proceeded to the camp of the Indians, 

and being able to converſe in their own language, informed 

them that vaſt numbers of hoſtile Americans were near 

at hand. They were thoroughly frightened and determin- 

ed to go off. St. Leger uſed every art to retain then, 

but nothing could change their determination. It is the 

characteriſtic of theſe people on a reverſe of fortune to 

betray irreſolution, and a total want of that conſtancy, 

which is neceſſary to ſtruggle for a length of time with 

difficulties. They had found the fort ſtronger and better 

defended than was expected. They had loſt ſeveral head- 

men in their engagement with general Harkimer, and had 

gotten no plunder. Theſe circumſtances, added to the cer- 

tainty of the approach of a reinforcement to their adver- 

ſaries, which they believed to be much greater than i 

i really was, made them quite untractable. Part of then 

inſtantly decamped, and the remainder threatened to fol 

low, if the Britiſh did not immediately retreat. Thi 

meaſure was adopted, and the fiege raiſed. From the 

. diſorder, occaſioned by the precipitancy of the Indiath 

Aug. 22 the tents, and much of the artillery and ſtores of the bt 

ſiegers, fell into the hands of the garriſon, The diſcor- 

rented ſavages, exaſperated by their ill fortuve, are {a 

on their retreat, to have robbed: their Britiſh afſociatch 

of their baggage and proviſions. Toy 

While the fate of Fort Schuyler-was in ſuſpenſe, i 

occurred to general Burgoyne, on hearing of its bn 

beſieged, that a ſudden and rapid movement forum 

would be of, the utmoſt conſequence. As the principd 
force of his adverſaries was in frant between him 


Albany, he hoped by advancing on them, to * 
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retreated up the Mohawk river, they would, in caſe of St. 
Leger's ſucceſs, have put themſelves between two fires. 
Had they retreated to Albany, it was ſuppoſed their ſitu- 


ew-York was expected. Beſides, in caſe of that move- 
ment, an opportunity would have been given for a junc- 
tion of Burgoyne and St. Leger. To have retired from 
the ſcene of action by Gling off for New-England, ſeemed 
to be the only opening left for their eſcape. With ſuch 
iews general Burgoyne promiſed himſelf great advantages, 
om advancing rapidly towards Albany. The principal 
objection againſt this plauſible project, was the difficulty 
ff furniſhing proviſions to his troops. To keep up a com- 
munication with Fort George, ſo as to obtain from that gar- 
riſon, regular ſupplies at a diſtance daily encreafing, was 
holly impracticable. The advantages which were ex- 
pected from the propoſed meaſure, were too dazzling to 


= 


ng proviſions from the ſtores in their rear, was known 
ind acknowledged, yet a hope was indulged that they 
night be elſewhere obtained. A plan was therefore 
ormed to open reſources, from the plentiful farms of 
Vermont. Every day's account, and particularly the in- 
ormation of colonel Skene, induced — to believe, 
hat one deſcription of the inhabitants in that country 
ere panic ſtruck, and that another, and by far the moſt 
Jumerous, were friends to the Britiſh intereſt, and only 
anted the appearance of a protecting power to ſhew 
demſelves. Relying on this intelligence, he detached 
ay 500 men, 100 Indians, and two field pieces, which he 
uppoſed would be fully ſufficient for the expedition. 
he command of this force was given to lieutenant colo- 
el Baum, and it was ſuppoſed -that with it he would 


- 
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americans had collected at Bennington, and which was 
ay guarded by militia. It was alſo intended to try the 
per of the inhabitants and to mount the dragoons. 


leutenant colonel Baum was inſtructed to keep the re- 
Vol. II. F | p gu! ar 


ation would have been worſe, as a co-operation f | 


de eaſily relinquiſhed: Though the impoſſibility of draw- 


enabled to ſeize upon a magazine of ſupplies which the 


them to the neceffity of fighting, or of rewening; out of 1757 
his way to New-England. Had they to avoid an attack, 
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2777+ gular force poſted, while the light troops felt their yyy 


eſt part of his detachment was either killed or captured, 
Colonel Breymaa arrived on the ſame ground and gn tic 
ſame day, but not till the action was over. Inſtead df 


and to avoid all danger of being ſurrounded, or of . 
ing his retreat cut off, But he proceeded with le cat 


tion than his perilous ſituation required. Confiding i 


the numbers and promiſed aid of thoſe who were depend. 


ed upon as friends, he preſumed too much. On bis 25 


proaching the place of his deſtination, he found the 4, 
merican militia ſtronger than had been ſuppoſed. I. 


therefore took poſt in the vicinity,---entrenched his party, 
and diſpatched an expreſs to general Burgoyne, with u 


account of his ſituation. Colonel Breyman was detachel 
to reinforce him. Though every exertion was made tg 


puſh forward this reinforcement, yet from the imprac 


ticable face of the country and defective means of trau. 
portation, 32 hours clapſed before they had marched 14 
miles. Genera] Starke who commanded the Americy 
militia at Bennington, engaged with them before the jun: 
tion of the two royal detachments could be effected. 0 
this occaſion about 809 undiſciplined militia, without bj. 
onets, or a fingle piece of artillery, attacked and routed 
$00 regular troops advantagequily poſted behind es- 
trenchments-=--furniſhed with the beſt arms, and defended 
with two pieces of artillery. The field pieces were takeg 
from the party commanded by col. Baum, and the grea- 


meeting his friends, as he expected, he found hinſd! 
briſkly attacked. This was begun by colonel Warner 
(who with his continental regiment, which having hee 


ſent for from Mancheſter, came opportunely at this time) 


and was well ſupported by Stark's militia, which had jul 


| defeated the party commanded by colonel Baum, Brey- 


man's troops, though fatigued with their preceding marc, 
behaved with great reſolution, but were at length compel- 
led to abandon their artillery, and retreat. In theſe tuo 
actions the Americans took four braſs field pieces, twelve 
braſs drums, 250 dragoon ſwords, 4 ammunition va 
gons, and about 700 priſoners. The loſs of the Amer 


cans, inc luſive of their wounded, was about 100 fel 
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Congreſs reſolved; that their thanks be preſented to gens 1 777. 
Stark, of the New-Hampſhire militia, and the officers 3 


and troops under his command, for their brave and fuc- 


if ceſsful attack upon, and-fignal victory over the enemy in 
ds their lines at Bennington, and alſo; that brigadier Stark, 
aps be appointed a brigadier general in the army of the United 
4. gtates.“ Never were thanks more deſervedly beſtowed. 
He The overthrow of theſe detachments was the firſt link in 
ny, 2 grand chain of cauſes, which finally drew down ruin 
E on the whole royal army. The confidence with which 
hed the Americans were infpired, on finding themſelves 
1 able to defeat regular troops, produced ſurpriſing effects. 
ay It animated their exertions, and filled them with -expec- 
ul. tation of farther ſucceſſes. ext 


That military pride, which is the ſoul of an army, 
vas nurtured by the captured artillery, and other trophies 
of victory. In proportion to the elevation of the Ame- 
ricans, was the depreſſion of their adverſaries. ' Accuſ- 
tomed to ſucceſs, as they had been in the preceding part 
of the campaign, they felt unuſual mortification from 
this unexpected check. "Though it did not diminiſh their 
courage, it abated their confidence. It is not eaſy to enu- 
merate all the diſaſtrous conſequences which refulted to 
the royal army, from the failure, of their expedition to 
Bennington. Theſe were ſo extenſive, that their loſs of 
men was the leaſt conſiderable. It deranged every plan 
for puſhing the advantages which had been previoutly 
obtained, Among other embarraſſments it reduced ge- 
veral Burgoyne to the alternative of halting, till he 
brought forward ſupplies from Fort George, or of ad- 
rancing without them at the riſque of being ſtarved. The 
former being adopted, the royal army was detained from 
Auguſt 16th, to September 1 3th. This unavoidable de- 
lay, gave time and opportunity for the Americans to col- 
lect in great numbers. | 

The defeat of lieutenant colonel Baum, was the firſt 
event which fon a long time had taken place in favour of 
the American northern army. From December 1775, 
it had experienced one misfortune, treading on the heels 
of another, and defeat ſucceeding defeat. Every move- 


ment 
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12777 ment had been either retreating or exacuatint · The ſub · 
FK ſequent tranſactions preſent a remarkable contraſt. Por- 


tyne, which previous to the battle of Bennington, had not 
for a moment quitted the Britiſh: ſtandard, ſeemed afice 
that event, as if ſhe had en en, 1 sone over 
to the oppoſite parti g. 

After the evacuation of Tiranderogs,” 25 Se 


had fallen back from one place to another, till they at 


laſt fixed at Vanſhaick's iſland. Soon after this retreat- 


ing ſyſtem was adopted, Congreſs recalled their general 


officers, and put general Gates at the head of their north. 


Avg. 19 ern army. His arrival gave freſh vigour to the exertions 


of the inhabitants. The militia fluſhed with their recent 
victory at Bennington, collected in great numbers to his 


ſtandard. They ſoon began to be animated with a hope 


of capturing the whole Britiſh army. A ſpirit of adven- 
ture burſt forth in many different points of direction. 


While general Burgoyne was urging his preparations for 


advancing towards Albany, an cnterprize, was undertaken 
by general Lincola to recover Ticonderoga, and the other 
poſts in the rear of the royal army. He detached colonel 
Brown with 500 men ta the landing at Lake George, The 
colonel conducted his operations with ſo much addreſs, 
that he ſurpriſed all the outpoſts. between the landing at 
the north end of Lake George, and the body of the for- 
treſs at Ticonderoga. He. alſo: took Mount Defiance and 
Mount Hope, the French lines, and a block-houſe, 200 


barteaux, ſeveral gun boats, and an armed ſloop, together, 


with 290 priſoners, and at the ſame time releaſed 100 
Americans. His own loſs was triflings Colonel Brown and 
colonel Johnſon, the latter of whom had been detached 
with 509 men, to attempt Mount Independence, on exa- 
mination found that the reduction of either that poſt or 
of Ticonderoga, was beyond their ability. When the neceſ 
ſary ſtares for thirty days ſubũſtence, were hrought for- 


ward from Lake George, general Burgoyne gave — 


communication with the magazipes ins his rear 
13. crofled Hudſon's river. This movement was the ſubjett 
- & 14. of much diſcuſſion. Some charged it on the impetuoſity 
of the general, and alledged, that it Ren 
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be vis fure of ald From the roysl forces poſted in News 147 4 | 


York, but he pleaded the peremptory orders of his ſupe-' 
nors. The rapid advance of Burgoyne, and Eſpecially 
his paſſage of the North - River, added much to the imprac· 
ticability of his future retreat, and it conjunction with 
ſubſequent events made the total ruin of his army in 4 
great degree unàvoidable. een 
General Burgoyne, after croſſing the Hudſon, ad- 


ranced along its fide, and in four days encamped on the 


beights, about two miles from general Gates camp, which 
was three miles above Stillwater.” The Americans, elated 
with their ſucceſſes at Bennington and Fort Schuyler, 
thought ao more of retreating, but came out to meet the 
advancing Britiſh,” and engaged them with firmneſs and 
reſolution. The attack began a little before midday, be- 
tween the ſeonting parties of the two armies. The com- 
manders on both ſides, ſupported and reinforced their re- 
ſpective parties; The conflict, though ſevere, was 16 
partial for an hour and a half, but after a2 ſhore pauſe 
became general, and continued for three hours, without 
any intermiſior,” '" A conſtant blaze of fire was kept up, 
and both armies ſeemed to be determined on death or 
viſtory. The Americans and Britiſh alternately drove, 
and were driven by each other. Men, and particularly 
officers, dropped every moment, and on every fide, Sex 
veral of the Americans placed themſelves in high trees, 


and as often as they could diſtinguiſh an officer's uniform, | 


took him off by deliberately aiming at his perſon. Few 
actions have been characteriſed by more obſtinacy in at- 
ack or defence, The Britiſh repeatedly 'tried their bay. 
onets, but without their ufual ſucceſs in the uſe of that 
veapon, At length, night put an end to the effuſion of 
bload. The Britiſh loſt upwards of 500 men, including 
their killed, wounded, ' and priſoners. The Americans, 
neluſive of the mifling, loſt 319. Thirty-fix, out of for- 


eight Britiſh matroſſes were killed, or wounded. Te 


62d Britiſh regiment, which was 500 ſtrong, hen ir KR 
Canada, way reduced to 60 men, and 4 or 5 officers. 
This hard fought battle decided nothing, and little elfe 
dun honour was gained by either army, but nevertheleſs 
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2 2 it was followed by important conſequences. Of theſs 
one was the diminution of the zeal and alacrity- of the 
Indians in the Britiſh army. The dangerous ſervice, in 
which they were engaged, was by no means ſuited to their 
habits of war. They were diſappointed of the plunder 
they expected, and ſaw nothing before them but hard- 
ſhips and danger. Fidelity and honour were too feeble 
motives. in the minds of ſavages, to retain them in ſuch 
an unproductive fervice. By deſerting in the ſeaſon 
when their aid would have been moſt uſeful, they fur- 
niſhed a ſecond inſtance of the impolicy of depending 
upon them. Very little more perſeverance was exhibited 
by the Canadians, and other Britiſh provincials. They 
alſo abandoned the Britiſh ſtandard, when they found, 
that inſtead of a flying and diſpirited enemy, they had 2 
numerous and refolute force oppoſed to them. Theſe 
deſertions were not the only diſappointments which ge- 
neral Burgoyne experienced. From the commencement 
of the expedition, he had promiſed himfelf a ſtrong re- 
inforcement from that part of the Britiſh army, which 
was ſtationed at New-York, He depended on its; being 
able to force its way to Albany, and to join him there, or 
in the vicinity. This co-operation, though attempted, d 


failed in the execution, while the expectation of it con- hi 
tributed to involve him in ſome difficulties, to which he fi 
would not have otherwiſe been expoſed. · th 
Sept. 21. General Burgoyne received intelligence in a cypher, on 


that Sir Henry Clinton, who then commanded in New Wi l 
York; intended to make a diverſion in his favour, by at- 
tacking the fortreſſes which the Americans had erected 

on Hudſon's river, to obſtruct the /intercourſe between 

New-York and Albany. In anſwer to this communica- 

tion he diſpatched to Sir Henry Clinton ſome truſty: per- 

ſons, with a full account of his ſituation, and with inſtruc- 
tions to preſs the immediate execution of the propoſed 


. co-operation, and to aſſure him, that be was enabled in WY 240 
point of proviſions, and fixed in his reſolution, to hold hu cou 
preſent poſition titl the 12th of October, in the hopes oi ing | 
favourable events. The reaſonable expectation of a di el t 
verſion. from New-York, founded: on this intelligence Vith 


made 
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made it diſgraceful to retreat, and at the ſame time im- 777. 
proper to urge offenſive operationg. Ia this poſture of 
affairs, a delay of two or three weeks, in expectatiou of 

the promiſed co-operation from New - Tork became ne- 

ctſſary. In the mean time the proviſions of the royal 

army were leſſening, and the animation and numbers of 

the American army increafing. The New. England people 

were fully ſenfible, that their All was at ſtake, and at the 

ſame time ſanguine, that by vigorous exertions Burgoyne 

would be ſo entangled, that his ſurrender would be una» 

roidable. Every moment made the ſituation of the Bri- 

tiſh army more critical. From the uncertainty of rg- . 
ceiving farther ſupplies, general Burgoyne leflened the Oct. t. 
ſoldiers proviſions. The 12th of Octòber, the term till 

which the royal army had agreed to wait for aid from 
New-York, was faſt approaching, and no intelligence of 

the expected co-operation had arrived. In this alarming 

ſituation it was thought proper to make a movement to 

the left of the Americans. The body of troops employed 

for this purpoſe conſiſted of 1500 choſen men, and was 
commanded by generals Burgoyne, Philips, Reideſel, and 

Frazer. As they advanced, they were checked by a ſud- | 
den and impetuous attack; but major Ackland, at the 4 
head of the Britiſh grenadiers, ſuſtained it with great 7 | 
firmneſs. The Americans extended their attack along 

the whole front of the German troops, who were poſted 

on the right of the grenadiers, and they alſo marched a 

large body round their flank, in order to cut off their ye- | 
eat, To oppoſe this bold enterpriſe, the Britiſh light (1 
iufantry, with a part of the 24th regiment, were directed E. 
to form a ſecond line, and to cover the retreat of the c 
troops into the camp. In the mean time the Americans i 
puſhed for ward a freſh and a ſtrong re- inforeement; to 1 
renew the action on Burgoyne's left. That part of his 9 
umy was obliged to give way, but the light infantry, and 5 
24th regiment, by a quick movement, came to its ſuc- nf 
tour, and ſaved it from total ruin. The Britiſh lines be- [4 
wg expoſed to great danger, the troops which were near- * 
tt to them returned for their defence. General Arnold, 
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ith a brigade of continental troops, puſhed for the works * [2 
| | poſſeſſed b 
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| 1777: poſfeſſed by lord Balcarras, at che head of the: Britich light 
iofanrys but the brigade having an abbatis to croſs, and 
many other obſtruftions to ſurmount, was compelled to 


retire- Arnold left this brigade, and came to Jackſon's 
regiment, which he ordered inſtantly to advance, and at- 
tack the lines and redoubt in their front, which were de- 
fended by lieutenant colonel Breyman at the head of the 


_. German grenadiers. The aſſailants puſied on with rapi- 
_ dity, and carried the works. Arnold was one of the firſt 


who entered them. Lieutenant colonel Breyman wag 


killed. The troops «commanded by him retired firing, 
They gained their tents about 30 or 40 yards from their 
works, but on finding that the aſſault was general, they 


gave one fire, after which ſome retreated to the Britiſh 


camp, but others threw down their arms. The night 


put an end to the action. os Tiers ar; 
This day was fatal to many brave men. The Britiſh 


officers ſuffered more than their common proportion. 


Among their ſlain general Frazer, on account of his diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit, was the ſubject of particular regret. Sir 
James Clark, Burgoyne's aid de camp, was mortally 


wounded: The general himſelf had a narrow eſcape, 


a ſhot paſſed through his hat, and another through his 
waiſtcoat. Majors Williams and Ackland were taken, 
and the latter was wounded. The loſs of the Americans 
was inconſiderable, but general Arnold, to whoſe impe- 


tuoſity they were much indebted for the ſusceſs of the 


day, was among their wounded. They took more than 
200 priſoners, beſides 9 pieces of braſs artillery, and the 
encampment of a German brigade, with all their equipage- 
The royal troops were under arms the whole of the 
next day, in expeRtation of another action, but nothing 
more than. {kirmithes took place. At this time, general 
Lincoln, when reconnoitring, receiveda dangerous wound: 
An event which was greatly regretted, as he poſſeſſed much 
of the eſteem and confidence of the American army. 
The poſition of the Britiſh army, aftet᷑ the action of 
the 7th, was ſo dangerous, that an immediate and total 
change became neceflary. This hazardous meaſure 
was executed without loſs or diſorder- The Britiſh 
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' fair proſpect dein the army oppoſed to hit, | 
vithont expo fg MfS O- to die danger of 'amorther battle. 
His meaſurts were cherefore prineip 
off their retreat ud Pre bent thei vitig any fartler 


wplies. 1438S Anllon bi mind aa beben gi dur 


by an unſuectfafu attempt to relieve him was made 
by the the Britim ebmähder in New-York: For this 


Hudſon'd river. This conſiſted of about 3000 men, and 
was dccompanie® vy a fuitable naval. force / After making 
many feints he Huded at Stoney Point, and mare hed over 
the mountains te Fort Montgomery, aud attarked the 
tiferent redoubts. | The garriſon | auded by gover- 
jor Clinton} Albreve and intelligent officer; made a gal- 
int refiſtance. '' But æ the poſt had been deſigied priu- 
apalty to prevent” the 'paſſing 'of* ſhips} the works on 
the land fige-were incotiflete and untenable. When it 
began to grow” date, the Britiſh” entered the fort with 
fxed bayons. Thie loſd on neither ide was great. Go- 
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ofieers ard mew effected their eſcape under cover of he 
thick ſmoke and darkeneſs that ſuddenty prevailed; | 

The reductiom df fürniſhed the Britiſn with 
in opportunty for open à paffage up tlie North-River, 
bot inſtead of puſhirig" forward to Burgoyae's* encamp- 
ment; or even to A lbutiy, chey ſpent ſeverab days in lays 
hg waſte the adhacett country. The Americans de- 
ſroyec Fort Conſtitution, arid alſo ſer fte to two new 
fiigates, and ſome other veſſels. General Tryon at the 
ie time deſtroyed a ſetilement, called Continental Vil- 
nge, which contained barracks for i g met, befides 
many ſtores. Sir James Wallace with u flying ſquadron 
of light frigates; and generul Vaughan with a detach- 
nent of land forces eontĩhued on and near the river for 
kveral days, deſohwiug the country near ts margin. Ge- 
eral Vaughan fo eompktely burned Eſopus, à fine 
Wooriſming village, chat a fingle- houſe was not leſt ſtand- 
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calculated to cu | 
While denetel Bofße ple was, Fuſliag on towards Al 


purpoſe, Sir Henry "Clinton conducted au expedition up Oct. 5. 


eraor Chinrafly/generad James Chnton; and moſt af the 
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i proc though on his approach the Americans had) left 

the town without making any reſiſtancg. Charity, would 

lead us to ſuppoſe that theſe, devaſtations were deſigued 

to anſwer military purpoſes. Their authors might have 

hoped to divert the attention of general Gates, and 

hug indirectly rslieve general. Burgoyne, but if thi 

was intended the artifice did not take effect. The pre- 

ſervauon of property was with the Americans only a 

ſecondary, object. The capturing of Burgoyne promiſed 

| ſuch important conſequences, that they would not ſuffer 

Gates did not make a ſingle movement that leflened; the 

probability of effecting his grand purpoſe... He wrote an 

expoſtulatory letter to Vaughan, part of which, was inthe 

following terms: ls it thus your king's generals thigk 

io make converts io the royal cauſe ? It is no leſs ſurpriz 

ing than true, that the meaſures they adopt t ſerve theis 

maſter, have a quite contrary effect. Their cruelty eſ- 

aubliſhes che glorious act of independence upon the broad 

baſis of he reſentment of the people.“ Whether policy 

or revenge-led io chis devaſtation, of property is uncer- 

tainz but it cannot admit of a doubt that it was far from 

band the moſt eſtectual method of relieving Burgoyne. 

The paſſage of the North -River was made ſo practicable 

by the advantages gained on the 6th of October, that Six ee 

Henry Clinton, wich his whole force, amounting to 3000 A 

men, might not only have reached Albany, but general Wi 

Gates encampment, before the 1,2th, the day till which Byr- Wi un 

goyne had agreed to wait for aid from New-York... While . 

the Britiſh; were doing miſchief to individuals without . fir 

| ſerving the. cauſe of their royal maſter, it ſeems as thaugh Wil 1 

- they might by puſhing forward, about: 136 miles in fn iſ 10 

days, have brought Gates“ army between two fires, at leak 

twenty»four hours before Burgoyne's neceſſity compelled 

his, ſubmiſſion to articles of capitulation. Why they 

| — neglected this opportunity of relieving, theis ſuffering bre- 

- threv, about thirty- ſix miles to the northward of Albany, 

when they were only about one hundred a beloy'4 
has never yet been ſatisfactorily cxplaiged.. 

ae poſted 1400 men on the heights egen 
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' Burgoyne' receiving intelligence of theſe movements, con- 
duded from them, eſpecially from the laſt, that Gates 
meave to turn his right. This, if effected, would have 
entirely encloſed? him. To avoid being hemmed in, he 
reſolved on an immediate retreat to Saratoga. His hoſ- 
pital, with the fick and wounded,” were neceſſarily left 
behind,” but they were recommended to the humanity of 
general Gates, and received from him every indulgence 
their ſituation required. -When general Burgoyne arrived 
it Saratoga, he found that the Americans had poſted a 
conſiderable” force ou the oppoſite heights, to impede his 
paſſage at that ford. In order to prepare the way for 
retreat to Lake George, general Burgoyne ordered à 
detachment” of artificers, with a ſtrong eſcort of Britimm 
ind provincials, to repair the bridges and open the road 
lading thither. Part of the eſcort was withdrawn on 
other duty, and the remainder on a flight attack of an 
inconſiderable party ot Americans, ran away. The 
vorkmen thus left without ſupport, were unable to effect 
the buſineſs on which they had been ſent. The only 
practicable route of retreat, which now remained, was by 
i night march to Fort Edward. Before this attempt 
could be made, ſcouts returned with. intelligence, that the 
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Americans were entrenched oppoſite to thoſe fords on 
nere I the Hudſon's river, over which it was propoſed to paſs, 
\Byr- d that they were alſo in force on the high ground be- 
While I tveen Fort Edward and Fort George. They had at the 


lame time parties down the whole ſhore and poſts, ſo near 
#'to obſerve every motion of the royal army. Their 
poſition extended nearly round the Britiſh,” and was by 
the nature of the ground in a great meaſure ſecured from 
nucks. The royal army could not ſtand its ground 
where it was, from the want of the means neceſſary for 
heir ſubſiſlence z nor could it advance towards Albany, 
fthout attacking a force greatly ſuperior in number ʒ nor 
tauld it retreat without making godd its way over a river 
face of a ſtrong party, advantageouſly poſted on the op- 
ſide. In caſe of either nn the Americans 

| were 


tords of Saratoga, and 2000 more in the rear, 46 prevdit — 
x retreat to Fort Edward, and 1500 at a ford higher up; WY 


82 


ably 
Proper in the evening, to take an account of the pro- ers 
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1777- 8 dar as to diſcover. every movemant, aud by meant 
8 of their bridge could bripg their whole farce to operate. 


Truly diſtreſſing was the condition-of the royal army, 


Abandoned in the moſt critical moment by their Indian 


allies---unjupparted by their brethren; in New-Y ork--- 


Veakened by the timidity and .deſertion! of the Canadians 
- vorn down, by a ſeries ot iaceſſant efforts, and greatly 
reduced in their numbers by repeated battles, they were ine 


veſted by. an aypy nearly three times their number, with- 
out a poſlibility of retreat, or of - repjeniſhing their ex- 
hauſted ſtock of proviſions-. A continual cannonade 


per vaded their camp, and rifle and grape ſhot fell in many 


| 
| 
f 
parts of their lines. - They e reed a/ great 
Mare of fortitude. 
In the mean time hd 5 army was W in- . 
ereakings. Volunteers, came in from all quarters, eager ty y 
ſhare in the glory of deſtroying or capturing thoſe whom Wil : 
they conſidered as their moſt dangerous enemies. The c. 
13th of October at length arrived. The day was ſpent in {: 
anxious expectation of its producing ſomething of conſe- 1 
quence. Nui as no proſpect of aſſiſtance appeared, and to 
their pravifions were nearly expended, the hope of re- Wi © 
rk, of any in due time for their relief, could not reaſon- in 
further indulged. General Burgoyne thought lot 


viſions left. It was found op enquiry, that they would to 
amount to no more than a ſcanty ſubſiſtence. for three 
days. In this ſtate of diſtreſs, a council of war was called, 
and it was made ſo general, as to comprehend; both the 
field officers and the captains. Their unanimous opinion 
was, that their preſent ſituation juſtiſied a capitulation on 
honourable terms. A meſſenger was therefore difparched 
to begin this buſineſs. General Gates in the, Goſt inſtance 
demanded, chat the royal army ſhould ſurrender prilonent 
of war. He alſo propoſed that the, Britiſii ſnould ground 
their arms. But general Burgoyge-repljed, % This ar- 


ticle is inadmiſſible in every extremity z+=r{ggncr: thas this WW the 
army will conſent te ground their: arms in their cncampulſy uer! 
ment, they will ruſh o the enemy, determined to take na wum. 
duartex.“ After various meſſages, aconvention Was noun have 


by 
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by which is was: ſubſtantially. ſtipulated as follows: Phe 1777. 
troops under general Burgayne, ta march out of their — 
camp with the honours. of war, and the artillery of the 
intrenchments to: the verge of the river, where the arms 
and. artillery ate to be left. Tha arms to be piled by + 
word of command from their own officers. A free paſs 
ſage to be granted to the army under heutenant general 
Burgoyne to Great+Britain, upon condition of not ſerving 
again in North-America during the preſent conteſt. and 
the port of Boſton: to be aſſigned for the entry of the 
tranſports to receive the troops whenever general Howe 
ſhall ſo order. The army under lieutenant general Bur- 
goyne to march to Maſſachuſetts-Bay, by the eaſieſt 
route, and to be quartered in, near, or as convenient as 
pollible, to Boſton. The troops to he provided with pro» 
viũon by general Gates' orders, at the fame rate of rations 
35 the troops: of his own army. All officers. to retain their 
carriages, bar horſes, and no baggage to be moleſted or 
ſearched, The officers are not, as far as cireumſtances 
vill admit, to be ſeparated! from their men. The officers a 
to de quartered according to their rank. All corps what; 
ever of lieutenant general Burgoyne's army, to be included 

in the above articles. All Canadians, and perſons be- 
longing to the Canadian eſtabliſhment, and other follow- 
ers of the army, to be permitted to return 40 Canada 
to be conducted to the firſt Britiſh poſt on Lake George; 
ind to be ſupplied with proviſions as the other troops, and 
io be bound by the ſame condition of not ſerving during 
the preſent conteſt. Paſſports to be granted to three of- 
ſcers, to carry deſpatches to Sir William Howe. Sir 
Cuy Carleton, and to Great-Britain. The officers: to be 
admitted on their parole, and to be permitted to war their 
kde arms.” Such were the embarraſſments of the royal 
army, incapable of ſublilting where it was, or of making 
ts way to a better ſituation, that theſe terms were rather 
nore favourable than they had a right to expect. On tho 
aher hand it would not have been prudent fur the A+ 
nerican general at the head of his army, which, though 
mnerous, conſiſted: moſtly of militia or new levies, to 
me provoked the deſpair of even an inferior number of 
braye 
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1777. brave diſciplined Wee General Gates ri ghily 
Or judged that the beſt way, to ſecure his advantages was to 
uſe them with moderation. Soon after the convention 
was ſigned, the Americans marched into their lines, and 
were kept there till the royal army had depoſited their 
arms at the place appointed. The delicacy with which 
this buſineſs was conducted, reſſected the higheſt honour 
on the American general. Nor did the politeneſs of 
Gates end here. Every circumſtance was withheld, that 
could conſtitute a triumph in the American army. | The 
 - captive general was received by his conqueror with reſpe& 
and kindneſs. A number of the principal officers of both / 
armies, met at general Gates? quarters, and for a while, 
ſeemed to forget in ſocial and convivial pleaſures, that 
they had been enemies. The conduct of general Burgoyne 
in this interview with general Gates was truly dignified, 
and the hiſtorian is at a loſs whether to admire moſt, the | 
magnanimity of the victorious, or the nd of the van» | 
. general. 
The Britiſh troops partook liberally of the laws that j 


r in the American army. It was the more accept - 0 
able to them, as they were deſtitute of bread and flour, 1 
and had only as much meat left, as was ſufficient for 2 hy 
_ ſubſiſtance. 


By the convention which has been ee e 5790 
men were {urrendered priſoners. The fick and wounded iu 
left in camp, when the Britiſh retreated to Saratoga, io- Wi ty 
gether with the numbers of the Britiſh, German and Ca- Will pe: 
nadian troops, who were killed, wounded or taken, and din 
who had deſerted in the preceding part of the expedition, ¶ qui 
were reckoned to be 4689. The whole royal force, ex- 1 
cluſive of Indians, was probably about 10,000. The ſtores WF the 
which the Americans acquired, were- conſiderable, Ihe Bi vhi 
captured artillery conſiſted of 35 braſs field pieces. There BM perf 
were alſo 4647 muſkets, and a variety of other uſeful and ef 6 
much wanted articles, which fell into their hands. The nini. 
continentals in general Gates“ army were 9093, the mi deir 
tia 4129, but of the former 2103 were ſick or on fur: 

lough, and 562 of the latter were in the ſame fituation, 
The number of militia was conſtantly fluctuating. 1 
| e 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 55 


The general exultation of the Americans, on receiving 22 
the agreeable intelligence of the convention of Saratoga, 
diſarmed them of much of their reſentment. The burn» 
ings and devaſtations which had taken place were ſuffi- 
cient to have inflamed their minds, but private feelings 
were in a great meaſure abſorbed by a confideration of the 
many advantages, which the capture of ſo lane an army 
promiſed to the new formed ſtates. * Fryer” 

la a ſhort time-after the convention was hind gene- 
ral Gates moved forward to ſtop the devaſtations of the 
Britih on the North-River, but on hearing of the fate of 
Burgoyne, Vaughan and Wallace retired, to New-York. 

About the ſame time the Britiſh, which had been left 
in the rear of the royal army, deftroyed their cannon, and 
abandoning Ticonderoga, retreated to Canada. The whole 
country, after experiencing for ſeveral months the con- 
fuſions of war, was in a moment reſtored to 8008 un. 
iN, int: why 

Great was the grief and dejeftion in Deines on receiv- 
ing the intelligence of the fate of Burgoyne. The expe- 
dition committed to him had been undertaken with the 
noſtconfident hopes of ſueceſs. The quality of the troops 
de commanded, was ſuch, that from their bravery, di- 
rected by his zeal, talents and courage, it was preſumed 
that all the northern parts of the United States would be 
ſubdued before the end of the campaign. The good for- 
tne which for ſome time followed him juſtified theſe ex- 
pectations, but the cataſtrophe proved the folly of plan- 
ding diſtant options, and of projecting. remote con- 
queſts, ME 

The conferences of theſe great events, jt round 
de world. The capture of Burgoyne was the hinge on 
which the revolution turned. While it encouraged the 
perſeverance of the Americans by well grounded hopes 
of final ſucceſs, it encreaſed the embarraſsments of that 
niniſtry, which had ſo ineffectually laboured to compel 
air ſubmiſſion. Oppoſition to their meaſures gathered 
ev ſtrength, and formed a ſtumbling block in the road 
0 conqueſt. This prevented Great-Britain from acting 

ih that collected force which an union of ſentimengs 
ane 
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177%. and councits would have enabled her tö do! Hitherto 
me beſt io formed Americans had doubts of ſuebeſs in of: 
tabliſhlag their independence, but heneeferWard their 
tinguage was; © That whatever might be the event of 

their preſent ſtruggle, they werk forever loſt to Great- 
Britain” Nor were they deceived. The eclat' of captur- 

ig 4 large army of Britiſh and German regulat troops, 

ſoon procured them powerful friends in Europe. 
Immediately after the ſurrender of the troops, com- 
manded by lieutenant general Burgoyne, they were march. 

ed to the vicinity of Boſton, On their arrival they were 
quartered in the barracks on Winter and Proſpect hills, 

The general court of Maſſachuſetts paſſed” proper reſolu- 

tions for procuring ſuitable accommodations for the pri- 
ſoners; but from the general unwillingtieſs of the people 

to oblipe them, and from the feeblenefs/of that authority 
which the republican rulers had at that time over the 
property of their fellow citizens, it was impoſſible to pro- 

vide immediately for ſo large à number of officers and 
foldiers, in ſuch a manner as their converience required, 

or as from the articles of cotivention they might reaſon- 

ably expect. 'The officers remonſtrated to general Bur- 

goyne, that fix or ſeven of them were crouded together in 

one room, without any regard to their reſpective ranks, 


an alarm. It corroborated an apprehenſion, previouſly 
entertained that the captured troops on their embarkation 
would make a junction with the Britiſh garriſons in A- 
merica. The declaration of the general, that © the pubii 
faith was broken” while in the power of Congreſs, wi 
confidered by them as deſtroying the ſecurity which they 
before had in his perfonal honour, for in every event be 
might adduce his previous notice to juſtify his future con- 
duct. They therefore reſolved, That the embärkatiot 
of lieutenant general Burgoyne, and the troops under his 
command, be poſtponed, till a diftin& and explicit ratif 
cation of the convention of Saratoga be properly * 
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by the court of Great - Britain to Congreſs:? : „ Genewal 1777. 
Burgoyne- explained the intention and conſtruction of tle 
paſſage objected to in his letter, and pledged himſelf, 


that his officers would join with him in ſigning any in- 
ſtrument that might be thought neceſſary for conſirming 
the convention, but Congreſs would not retede from their 


teſolution« They alledged, that it had been often afſerted 


by their adverſaries that © faith was not to be kept with 
rebels, and chat therefore they would:be deficient in at- 
tention to the intereſts of their conſtituents, if they did 
not require an authentic ratification of the convention hy 
national authority, before they parted. with the captured 
troops. They urged farther, that by the law of nations, 
a compact broken in one article, was no longer binding 
in any other. They made a deſtinction between the ſu- 


ſpenſion and abrogation of the convention, and alledged 


that ground to ſuſpect an intention to violate it, was a 
juſtifying reaſon for ſuſpending its execution on their 
part, till it was properly ratified. The deſired ratification 
if Great-Britain was ſeriouſly diſpoſed. to that meaſure, 
might have been obtained in a few months, and Congreſs 
uniformly declared themſelves willing to carry it into full 


effect, as ſoon as they were ſecured of its oblervages by 
proper authority on the other fide. 

About eight months after certain royal e 
xhoſe official functions ſhall be hereafter explained, made 


a requiſition reſpecting theſe. troops - offered to ratify 


the convention, and required permiſſion for their em- 


barkation. Ou enquiry it was found, that they had no 
authority to do any thing in the matter which would be 
obligatory on Great - Britain. Congreſs therefore reſolved, 
that no ratification of the convention, which may be 
tendered in conſequence of powers, which only reach that 
aſe by conſtruction and implication, or which may ſub- 
ject whatever is tranſacted relative to it, to the future ap- 
probation or diſapprobation of the parliament of Great- 
Britain, can be accepted by Congreſs.” 

Till the capture of Burgoyne the powers of Europe 
vere only ſpectators of the war between Great-Britain 


aud her late colonics, but ſoon after that event they were 
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1777. drawn in to be parties. In every period of the contro- 
V oerſy, che claims of the Americahs were patroniſed by 


other public · acts of Congreſs, were admired by many 
who had no perſonal intereſt in the comeſt. Liberty is 
ſo evidently the undoubted right of mankind, that even 
they who never poſſeſſed it feel the propriety of con- 
tending for it; and whenever a people take up arms ei- 
ther to defend or to recover it, hey are ſure of mecting 
with encouragement or good wiſhes Ho m_ b 
uminiep in every part of the world. * 10 
From tlie operation of theſe abel the 8 
had the eſteem and good wifhes of: multitudes: in all parts 
of Europe. They were reputed to be ill uſed, and-were 
repreſented as a reſolute and brave people, determined io 
reſiſt oppreſſion. Being both pitied and applauded, ge- 
nerous and ſympathetic ſentiments were excited in their 
favour. Theſe circumſtances would have operated in 
every caſe, but in the preſent, the cauſe of the Americans 
was patroniſed from additional motives. An univerſil 
jealouſy prevailed againſt Great-Britain. Her navy had 
long tyraniſed over the nations of Europe, and demanded 
as a matter of right that the ſhips of all other powers 
ſhould ftrike their ſails to her, as miftreſs of the ocean. 
From her eagerneſs to prevent ſupplies going to her re- 
bellious coloniſts, as ſhe called the Americans, the veflcls 
of foreign powers had for ſome time paſt been ſubjedtet 
to ſcarches and other interruptions, when ſteering towards 
America, in a manner that could not but be impatiently 
born by independent nations. That pride and inſolence 
which brought on the American war, had long diſguſted 
her neighbours, and made them rejoige at her misfortunes, 
and eſpecially at the proſpect of e te her over- 
grown an 
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- ſundry reſpectable foreigners: The letters, addreſſes, and 
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AMERICAN” RBVOLUTION. 
0 H walks. EE: on. ob 1776. 


The 4 IE” France and the United States. 5 


The Campaign of 1778. r 


OON after intelligence of the capture of Burgoyue' S 
g army reached Europe, the court of France concluded 
at Paris, treaties of alliance and commerte with the United 
States. The circumſtances which led to this great event, 
deſerve to be particularly unfolded. The coloniſts hav- 
ing taken up arms, uninfluenced by the enemies of Great- 
Britain, conducted their oppoſition for ſeveral months 
after they had raiſed troops, and emitted money, without 
any reference to foreign, powers. They knew it to be 
the intereſt of Europe, to promote a ſeparation between 
Great-Britain and , her. colonies, but as they began the 
conteſt with no other view than to obtain a redreſs of 
grievances, they neither wiſhed in the firſt period of their 
oppoſition to involve Great-Britain in a war, nor to pro- 
cure aid to themſelves: by paying court to her enemies. 
The policy of - Great-Britain in attempting to deprive the 
Americans of arms, was the- firſt event which made it ne- 
ceſſary for them to ſeek foreign connexions. At the 
tine ſhe was urging military preparations to compel their 
ſubmiſſion, ſhe forbad the exportation of arms, and ſo- 
licited the commercial powers of Europe, to co-operate 
vith her by adopting; a ſimilar prohibition. To fruſtrate 
the views of Great-Britain Congreſs, beſides recommend- 
ing the domeſtic manufacture of the materials for mili- 
tary ſtores, appointed a ſecret committee with powers to 
procure on their account arms and ammunition, and allo 
employed agents in foreign countries for the ſame purpoſe. 
The evident advantage which France might derive from 
ihe continuance of the diſpute and the countenance which 
individuals of that country daily gave to the Americans, 
encouraged . Congreſs to ſend a political and commercial 


agent to that kingdom, with inſtructions to ſolicit its 


friendſhip, and to procure military ſtores. Silas Deane, 
being choſen for this purpoſe, ſailed for France early in 
1776, and was ſoon after his arrival at Paris inſtructed 
to ſound count de Vergennes, the French miniſter for 


foreign 


* 
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x 7 78. foreign affairs, Fr the fubject of the TAR contro- 
ders. As the public mind, for reaſons which have been 


1 


While Congreſs was deliberating chereon, Mr. Deane was 
ſoliciting a ſupply of arms, ammunition and ſoldiers cloath- 


mentioned, cloſed, againſt Great-Britain, it opened to- 
wards other nations. 

On the 1 1th of June 1776, Congreſs appointed a com- 
mittee; to prepare a plan of a treaty to be propoſed to fo. 
reign powers. The diſcuffion of this novel ſubject en. 
gaged their attention till the latter end of September. 


ing, for their ſervice. A ſufficiency for lading three veſ. 


ſels was ſoon procured. What agency the government 


of France had in furniſhing theſe ſupplies, or whether 
they were ſold or given as preſents, are queſtions which 
have been often aſked; but not ſatisfactorily anſweved; for 
the buſineſs was ſo conducted that the tranſaction might 
be made to aſſume a variety of complexions, as n 
ſtances might render expedient. 

It was moſt evidently the intereſt of Featncetd: encour- 
age the Americans in their oppoſition to Great Britaio, 
and it was true policy to do this by degrees and in a pri- 
vate manner, Jeſt Great-Britain might take the alarm. 
Individuals are ſometimes influenced by conſiderations of 
friendſhip and generoſity, but intereſt is the pole ſtar h 
which nations are univerſally governed. It is certain 
that Great-Britain was amuſed with declarations of ibe 
moſt pacific diſpoſitions on the part of France, at the time 
the Americans were liberally fupplied with the means of 
defence, and it is equally certain, that this was rhe true 
line of policy for promoting that diſmemberment of 1he 


Britiſh empire which Wen wore an teten br 
ing. 


Congreſs knew, that a diminution of the Seon 
power of Britain, could not but be deſirable to France. 
Sore with the loſs of her poſſeſſions on the continent of 
North-America by the peace of Paris in the year 1703. 
and alfo by the capture of many'thouſands of her failors 
in 1755, antecedent ta a declaration of war, ſhe mull 
have been ſomething mare than human, not to have fe- 
Pes at an opportunity of ou an aptient - ” 

mida 
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midable rival. Beſides the ineveatighynitepl ſuperiority of W 
Great-Britain, her vaſt reſources, not only in her anti- — 

ent dominions, but in colonies growing daily in numbers 

and wealth; added to the haughtineſs of her „ F 
made her the object both of terror and envy. It was 

the intereſt of Congreſs to apply to the court of France, 

1nd it was the intereſt of F rance to liſten to ane appli- 
cation. 

Congreſs having agreed 0 on ho at, of hs ereaty; 

which they intended to propoſe to his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 

jeſty, proceeded. to elect commiſſioners to ſolicit its ac- 

ceprance. Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, and Thomas Jef- 

ferſon were choſen. The latter declining to ſerve, Arthur 

Lee, who was then in London, and had been very ſervice- 

able to bis country in a variety of ways, as elected in 

his room. It was reſolved, that no member ſhould be at 

* liberty to divulge any thing more of theſe tranſactions 
than * that Congreſs had taken ſuch ſteps as they judged 

neceſſary for obtaining foreign alliances.” The ſecret 


in, committee were directed to make an effectual lodgement 
pri- in France of ten thouſand pounds ſterling, ſubject to the 
rm, order of theſe commiſſioners. Dr. Franklin, who was 
8 of employed as agent in the buſineſs, and afterwards as mi- 


niſter plenipotentiary at the court of France, was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a greater proportion of foreign fame, than any 
other native of America. By the dint of ſuperior abili- 
ues, and with but few advantages in early life, he had at- 


as of fined the higheſt eminence among men of learning, and 
tue in many inſtances extended the empire of ſcience. His 
F the WY benius was vaſt and comprehenſive, and with equal eaſe 
olich- A bveſtigate the myſteries of philoſophy and the labyrinths 


of politics. His fame as a philoſopher had reached as far 
s human nature is poliſhed or refined. His philanthro- 
N knew no bounds. The proſperity. and happineſs of 
tie human race were objects which at all times had at- 
added his attention. Diſguſted with great Britain, and 
flowing with the moſt ardent love for the libertics of his 
ppreſſed native country, he left London, where he had 
ded ſome. years in the character of agent for ſeveral 
i the Folonics, and early in 4775 returned to Philadel- 

phia, 


f 
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a phia, and immediately afterwards was elected by the le. 
SV giflature'of Pennſylvania, to ſhare in the oppoſition to 
Ereat- Britain as a member of Congreſs. Shortly after 
Oct. 27. his appointment to ſolicit the intereſts of Congreſs in 
France, he failed for that country. He was no ſooner 
Dec. 13. landed than univerſally carreſſed. His fame had ſmoothed 
the way for his reception in a public character. Doctor 
Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, having rendez- 
vouſed at Paris, ſoon after opened their buſineſs in a pri- 
vate audience with count de Vergennes. The Congreſs 
could not have applied to the court of France under more 
favourable circumſtances. The throne was filled by x 
prince in the flower of his age, and animated with the 
deſire of rendering his reiga illuſtrious. Count de Ver- 
gennes was not leſs remarkable for extenſive political 
knowledge, than for true greatneſs of mind. He had 
grown old in the habits. of government, and was convinced c 
a 


28. 


that conqueſts are neither the ſureſt nor the ſhorteſt way 
to fubſtantial fame, He knew full well that no ſucceſs 
in war, however brilliant, could ſo effectually promote | 
the ſecurity of France, as the emancipation of the colonies of 
of her ancient rival. He had the ſuperior wiſdom to diſ- WW in 
cern, that there were no preſent advantages to be obtained WW if 
by unequal terms, that would compenſate for thoſe laſt- Ur. 
ing benefits which were likely to flow from a kind and fn 
generous beginning. Inſtead of graſping at too much, ot Wir 
taking any advantages of the humble ſituation of the in- 
vaded colonies, he aimed at nothing more than by kind 
and generous terms to a diſtreſſed country, to perpetuate 
the ſeparation which bad already taken place between the 
component parts of an empire, from the union vi which 
his ſovereign had much to fear. 

Truly difficult was the line of conduct, which Fu real 
intereſt of the nation required of the miniſters of Hi 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, An haughty reſerve would hae 
diſcouraged the Americans. An open reception, or even 
a legal countenance of their deputies might have alarmec 

. the rulers of Great · Britain, and diſpoſed them to à con 
promiſe with their colonies, or have brought on an in 
mediate rupture between France and England. 4 _ 
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die line as preferable to either, was therefore purſued. 17% 
Whilſt the French government prohibited," threatened 
and even puniſhed the Americans; private perſons en- 
couraged, ſupplied, and ſupported them. Prudence, as 
well as policy required, that France ſhould not be over- 
haſty in openly eſpouſing their cauſe. She was by no 
means fit for war. From the ſtate of her navy, and the 
condition of her foreign trade, ſhe was'vulnerable on every 
ide. Her trading people dreaded the thoughts of a war 
vith Great-Britain, as they would thereby be expoſed to 
great loſſes. Theſe conſiderations were ſtrengthened from 
another quarter. The peaee of Europe was ſuppoſed to 
beunſtable from a prevailing belief, that the ſpeedy death _ 
ot the elector of Bavaria was an event extremely probable. 
But the principle reaſon which induced a delay, was an 
opinion, that the diſpute between the Mother Country 
and the colonies would be compromiſed. Within the 
13 years immediately preceding, twice had the conteſted 
daims of the two countries brought matters to the verge 
of extremity. Twice had the guardian genius of both 
interpoſed, and reunited them in the bonds of love and 
iffection. It was feared by the ſagacious miniſtry of 
France, that the preſent rupture would terminate in the 
ſame manner. Theſe wiſe obſervers of human nature 
yprehended, that their too early interference would fa- * 
ur a reconciliation, and that the reconciled parties 
would direct their united force againſt the French; as the 
lſturbers of their domeſtic tranquility. It had not yet en- 
tered into the hearts of the French nation, that it was poſ- 
ible for the Britiſh' American coloniſts, to join with on 
tient enemies againſt their late friends. * 
At this period: Congreſs did not ſo much el any 
ect aid from France, as the indirect relief of a war be- 
deen that country and Great-Britain. To ſubſerve this 
ſign, they reſolved, that “their commiſſioners at the 
burt of France ſhould be furniſhed with warrants and 
ommiffions, and authoriſed to arm and fit for war in the 
french ports any number ot veſſels (nor'exceedibg fix) 
the expence of the United States, to war upon Britiſh 
operiy, provided they were ſatisfied this meaſure would 
not 
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French ports, and carried prizes of Britiſh: property into 


oftener careſſed from another query to SR the A. 


_ (Chriſtian Majeſty to accept the treaty propoſed by Con- 
greſs. They received aſſurances of the good [wiſhes of the 
court of France, but were from time to time informed, 


the court of France to a temporiſing policy, now requi 
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not be diſagreeable to the eourt of France,” - This reſo⸗ 
lution was carried into effect, and in the year 1777 marine 
officers, with American commiſſions, both ſailed out of 


them. They eould not procure their eondemnation in 
the courts of France, nor ſell them publicly, but they ne- 
vertheleſs . ways and means to turn them into mo- 
ney. The commanders of theſe veſſels were ſometime 
puniſhed by authority to pleaſe the Engliſh, but they were 


mericans. 

While private agents on dhe partibf vn United States 
were endeavouring to embroil the two nations, the Ame- 
rican commiſſioners were urging the miniſters of His Moſt 


that the important tranſaction required farther conſiders 
ation, and were enjoined to obſerve; the moſt profound 
ſecrecy. Matters remained in this fluctuating Rate fron 
December 1776, till December 1777. Private encourage 
ment and public diſcountenance were alternated, but botl 
varied according to the complexion of news from Ame 


rica. The defeat on Long+Ifland, the reduction of Nen n 
Vork, and the train of diſaſtrous events in 2776, which 
bave already been mentioned, ſunk the credit of the An 7 
-xicans very low, aud abated much of the national ard a 
for their ſupport. Their ſubſequent ſueceſſes at Tren ii. 
and Princeton, effaced theſe impreflions, -and-rekiodle I 
active zeal in tbeir behalf. The capture of Burgoyne fu v. 
theſe wavering politics. The ſucceſs of the Americans WW de; 
the campaign of 177, placed them on high ground. Th be 
enmity had proved itſelf formidable to Britain, and tb pen 


friendſhip became deſirable to France. Having help 
themſelves, they found | it leſs difficult to obtain help 8 
others. The ſame intereſt, which hitherto had dire 


deciſive conduct. Previous delay had favoured the 
memberment of the empire, but farther procraſtioat 


* fair to promote, at leaſt — a fœderal allianceof 
Fox disjoin 


\ 
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disjointed parts of the Britiſh Empire as would be no 2 
leſs: hoſtile to the intereſts of France than a re- union of WY 
is ſevered parts. The news of the capitulation of Sara- 
ga reached France, very early, in December, 17.77, 
The American deputies took that opportunity to. preſs 
for an acceptance of the, tr eaty, which had been under 
conſideration for the preceding twelve months. , The 
capture of Burgoyne's army convinced the French, that 
the oppoſition, ot che Americans to Great Britain was 
got the work of a feu men who had got power ig their 
hands, but of the great body of the people, and was like 
to. be finally ſucceſsful. It was therefore detgrmined to 
uke them by, the hand, and publicly to eſpouſe their 
cauſe, The commiſſioners of Congreſs were informed 
by Mr, Gerard one of the ſecretaries of the King's gouns Dec. 16. 
ci! of State, „that it was decided to acknowledge the 1777. 
independence of the United States and to make a, treat 
wih them. That ia the treaty no advantage would, be 
taken of their ſituation to obtain terms which, other- 
viſe, it would not he convenient, for them 49, agree to. 
That; his, Moſt Chriſtian, Majeſty deſred the txcaty oncę 
made ſhould, be durable, and their amity to ſubſiſt forever, 
vhich could not he expected, if each nation did not find 
a9 intereſt in its continuance, as well as in its commence- 
ment. It was therefore intended that the terms of, the 
treaty, ſhould be ſuch, as che pew formed ſtares would be 
willing to agree; to if they had been long ſince eſtabliſhes, 
and in the fulneſs of ſtrength and power; and ſuch as 
ey ſhould,, approve. of when, that time ſhould come. 
That his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was fixed in his determi- 
dation not anly. to acknowledge, but to fupport, their in- 
dependence, That in doing this be might. probably ſoon 
be engaged in a war, yet he ſhould pot expect any com- 
penſation from the United States on that account, nor 
was it pretended that he acted wholly for their ſakes, 
lnce beſides his real good will to them, it was manifeſtly 
the intereſt of France, that the power of England ſhoùld 
te diminithed, by the ſeparation of the colonies from jts 
pvcrament, The only conditian he ſhould require and 
rely on would be, that the United States in no peace to b-⸗ 
. | made 
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1558. made, ſhould give up their independence and return to 
SV the obedience of the Britiſh government.” Ar any” ti time 


previouſly to the 16th of December, 1775}, When Mr. 
Gerard made the foregoing. declaration, it Was in the 
power of the Britiſh' miniſtry to have ended the American 


- war, and to have eſtabliſhed an alliance with the United 


States, that would have been of great ſervice to both; 

but from the fame haughtineſs which for ſome time had 
predominated in their councils, and bliaded them to their 
intereſts, they pens to 1 vr the favouradle 1 
tunity. 

| Conformably to the preliminaries propped by Mr. 'Ge- 

rard, bis moſt Chriſtian Majeſty Lewis the 16th, on the 
6th'of February 1778, entered into treaties of amity and 


commerce, and of alliance with the United States, on the 


footing of the moſt perfect equality and reciprocity. By 
the latter of thefe, that illuſtrious monarch became the 
Ones of their hd mac and con. 
merce. 

On a review of the ended of the French winiſtry | 
to the Americans, the former appear te have acted uni- 
formly from a wiſe regard to national intereſt. Any 
line of conduct, different from that which they adopted, | 
might have overſet the meafures which they wiftied to 
eſtabliſh, Had they pretended to act from difrntereſted 
principles of generoſity to the diſtrefſed, the known ſelf· Wi . 
iſhneſs of human nature wowld have contradifted the er- 
travagant pretenſion. By avowing the real motive of their 
conduct they famniſtics fuck a en, of candor as bega Wl: 
confidence. a 

The terms. of recipreutey: on which chief contracted Wy _ 
with the United States were' no lefs recommended by wiſe tha 
policy than dictated by true magnantmity. As there the 
was nothing excluſtve in the treaty, an opening was left for 
Great Britain to clofe the war when ſhe pleaſed, with all 
the advantages for future commerce. that France had ſti- 
pulated for herſelf. This judicious meaſure made the 
eſtabliſhment of American independence the common 
cauſe of all the commerciat powers of Europe, for tht 


RE then was, whether the trade of the United * 
ſhould 
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| ould by the ſubverſion of their independence be again 1778. 
| monopoliſed by Great Britain, or by the mene of TIS 


it, laid open on equal terms to all the world. 


on the movements of armies and fleets. Mankind never 
fail to do homage to the able general and expert admiral. 
To this they are juſtly entitled, but as great a tribute is due 
o the ſtareſman who, from a more elevated ſtation, deter- 
mines 00 meaſures in which the general ſafety and wel- 


S ²³˙ wi too. 


: manner belongs to the Count de Vergeanes, who, as his 
10 moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's miniſter far foreign affairs, con- 


he duſted the conferences which terminated in theſe treaties. 


nd While the miniſters of his Britanic Majeſty were pleaſing 
themſelves with the flattering idea of permanent peace in 


Chriſtian Majeſty, and the United States. This eventthough 
often foretold was diſbelieved. The zeal of the Britiſh mini- 
ſtry to reduce the colonies to ſubmiſſion, blinded them to 
danger from every other quarter. Forgetting that intereſt 
governs public bodies perhaps more than private perſons, 
they ſuppoſed that feebler motives would outweigh its all 
commanding influence. Intent on carrying into execu- 
tion the object of their withes, they fancied that becauſe 
France and Spain had colonies of their own, they would 
refrain from aiding or abetting the revolted Britiſh colo- 
niſts, from the fear of eſtabliſhing a precedent, which at a 
future day might operate againſt themſelves. Tranſported 
ith indignation agaiaſt their late fellow ſubjects, they 
vere ſo infatuated with the American war, as to ſuppoſe 
that trifling evils, both diſtant and uacertain, would induce 


45 the court of France to neglect an opportunity of ſecur- 
© * log great and immediate advantages. 
ih * How far this interference of the court of France can 


be juſtified by the laws of nations, it is not the province of 
ſtory to decide. Meaſures of this kiod are not deter- 
nined by abſtract reaſoning. The preſent feelings of a 
ation, and the probable conſequences of loſs or gain in- 
ence more than the deciſions of ſpeculative men, Suf- 


fice 


2 


In national events the public attention is generally fixed | 


fare of empires are iurolved. This glory in a particular 


Europe, they were not leſs ſurpriſed than provoked by hear- 
ing of the alliance, which had taken place between his moſt 
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1578. Fee it to mention, that the French excvpated tbemſtires 
CIR, from the Heavy charges brought again them, by this 
ſummary mode of reafoning; * We have found“ (aid 
they the late colonies of Great Britain in actual poſ. 
ſeſfion of Independence, and in the exertiſe of rhe prero- 
"atives of ſovereignty. It is not our buſineſs to enquire, 
whether they had, or had not, ſufficient reaſon to with- 
dtaw themſelves from the government of Great Britain, | 
" arid to erect an independent one of their own. We are 
to conduct towards nations, agrecably ro the political ſtate 
in which we find them, without inveſtigating how they 
5 acquired it. Obſerving them to be independent in fad, 
"we were bound to ſuppoſe they were fo of right, and hat 


the ſame liberty to make treaties with them as with any 

other ſovereign power.” » They alſo alleged, that Great 
Britain could not complain of their interference, ſinte ſhe t 
"Had ſer them the example only a few years before, ia ſup- c 
” porting the Corſicans in oppoſition to the court of Franc. 2 
They had befides many well founded complaints again 
the Britiſh, whoſe armed veſſels had for months paſt h- th 
raſſed their commerce, on the idea of preventing an illi- . 
ef 25 trade with the revolted colonies. pr 
The marquis de la Fayette, whoſe letters to France hal th 
A ebodderable ſhare in reconciling the nation to patrone ar 
the United States, was among the firſt in the American tio 
army who received the welcome tidings of the treaty. “ 
"a tranſport of joy, mingled with an effuſion of tears, e an 
* © embraced general Waſhingron exclaiming © The king a tin 
maſter has acknowledged your Independence, and entered Fr: 
into an alliance wil you for its eſtabliſhment.” Tb ori 
heart- felt joy, which ſpread from breaſt to breaſt, ex pre 
- ceeded deſcription. The ſeveral brigades aſſembled by or the 
der of the commander in chief. Their chaplains offereq nt 
up public thanks to Almigbty God, and delivered di con 
+ courſes ſuitable to the occaſion. ' A feu de joie was fired «li 
and on a proper ſignal being given, the air reſouuded vil ate 
Long live the kiog of France,“ poured forth from th con 
breaſt of every private in the army. The American of « 
having in their own ſtrength for three years weather n 
rit; 


"oh ſtorms of war, fancied the port of peace to be in fo 
vie 
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view. Replete With the fariguine hopes of vigotous youth, 
they preſumed chat Brirtln, whoſe northern army Had bern 
reduced by their föle exertions, would not contifive the 
unequal conteſt with the combined forte of Franet and 
America. Overvaluing their own importance, and under- 
nluing the reſöurtes of their adverſaries, they werke 
tempted to indulge 4 datgerous tonfidetice. That they 
might not be lulled into careleſsneſs; Congreſs made an 
animated addreſs to them, in which, after reviewing tlie 
lading features of the war, they informed them“ They 
muſt yet expecł à ſevere conflict; that though foreign al- 
fances ſecured theit Independence, they could not ſecure 
their country from devaſtation.“ . The alliante between 
France aud America had not bett coheluded three days, 
before it was known to the Britih miniſtry, and in les 
than five weeks more, it ws officially comtmunieated to the 
court of London in 4 teſeript, delivered by the French 
zmbafſador, to lord Weymouth. Iü this new fituation of 
affairs, there were fome in Great Britain who advocated 


Iadependence: But the point of honor, which had before 
precipitated the nation itito tHe war, predominated over 
bad the voice of prudence and intereſt; The king and parli- 
oniſe ment of Great Britain refolved to puniſh the French na- 
rica von for treating witk their ſubjects, which they termed 


. l An unprovoked aggreſſion on the honor of the crown, 
„ befand effential intereſts of the kingdom.“ And at the ſame 
gu time a vain hope was indulged; that the alliance between 
teren France and the United States, which was ſuppoſed to have 


Tha originated in paſſion, might be diffolved. The national 
e prejudices againſt the French, had been ſo inſtilled into 
yy ori be minds of Engliſhmen, and of their American deſcend- 
ffere ars, that it was ſuppoſed practicable, by negotiations and 
d d conceſſions, to detatch the United States from their new 
fred Vance, and re-unitethemro the parent ſtate. Eleven days 
d vin zer the treaty between France and America had been 
m i concluded, the Britiſh miniſter introduced into the houſe 
rica ot commons a projeck for conciliation, founded on the 
there dea of obtaining a re- union of the new States with Great 
in to ſritain, This conſiſted of two bills, with the following 

Vie | | titles, 
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and was unanimouſly adopted. · By this they rejected the 


Tut HISTORY or 'rmm | 


titles, *A. bill for deelaring the intention of Great Br, 
kan, concerning the exerciſe of the right of impogng Will : 


taxes within his Majeſty's colonies, provinces and plants. a 
tions, in North America,” and a bill to“ enable his Ma. d 
Jeſty to. appoint commiſſioners with ſufficient Powers, to | c 
treat, conſult and agree, upon the means of quieting the f 
diforders now ſubſiſting i in certain of elende plan- 


tations and provinces of North America.” Theſe bills a 


were hurricd through both houſes of Parliament, and be- It 
fore they paſſed i into acts, were copied and ſent acroſs the 0 
Atlantic, to lord and general Howe. Om their arrival in kc 
America, they were ſent by a flag to Congreſs at York. Wſ © 
town. When they were. received, Congreſs was unin- WW 
formed of the treaty which their commiſſioners had lately Wl " 
concluded at Paris. For upwards of' a year, they had 

not received one line of information from them on any WW" 
ſubje& whatever, One packet had in that time been re- Wi ® 
ceived, but all the letters therein were taken out before it ii 
was put on board the veſſel which brought it from France, WW” 
and blank paper put in their ſtead. A commitie of Con- 
greſs was appointed to examine theſe bills, and report 
on them. Their report was brought in the day following, 


propoſals of Great Britain, The vigorous and firm lan- 
guage in which Congreſs expreſſed their rejection of theſe 
offers, confidered in connection with the circumſtance of 
their being wholly ignorant of the late treaty with France, 
exhibits the glowing ſerenity of fortitude. While the 
royal commiſſioners were induſtriouſly circulating theſe 
bills in a partial and ſecret manner, as if they ſuſpected 
an intention of concealing them from the common peo- 
ple, Congreſs truſting to the good ſenſe of their confli- 
tuents, ordered them to be forthwith printed for the pub- 
lic information. Having directed the affairs of their coun- 
try with an honeſt reference to its welfare, they had no- 
thing to fear from the people knowing and judging for 
themſelves. They ſubmitted the whole to the public 
Their act, after ſome general remarks on the bill, con- 
cluded 's as follows, 


Fron 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
From all which it appears evident to your committee, 


ind fears of the good people of theſe ſtates, ſo as to create 
drißons among them, and a defection from the common 


3 09 > 


near to 2 favoutable iſſue. That they are the fequel of 
add down to the preſent time, hath involved this country 


{ in this, although circumſtauces may force them at times 
to recede from their unjuſtifiable claims, there can be no 
doubt but they will, as heretofore, upon the firſt favour- 
ile occaſion, again diſplay «that luſt of domination, 
which bath rent in twain the mighty empire of Britain. 
Upon the whole matter, the committee beg leave to 
report it as their opinion, that'as the' Americans united in 
his arduous conteſt upon principles of common intereſt, 

W for the defence of common rights and privileges, which 
mion hath been cemented by common calamities, and by 
nuval good Gces and affection, fo the great cauſe for 
wich e contend, and in which all mankind are inter- 


2 ETI E77 R 5 


re it 


ring, l muſt derive its fucceſs from the continuance of that 
de ion. Wherefore any man or body of men, who thould 


preſume to make any ſeparate or partial convention or 
greemer... with commiſſioners under the crown of Great- 
britain, or any of them, ought to be confidered and 
reated as open and avowed enemies of theſe United 


theſe 4 further, your committee beg leave to report it as 
vefted heir opinion, that theſe United States cannot, with pro- 
peo - ey, hold any conference with any commiſſioners on 
onſti- be part of Great-Britain, unleſs they ſhall, as a preli- 
e pub- ninary thereto, either withdraw their fleets and armies, 
coun- r elſe, iu poſitive and expreſs terms, 3 the in- 
ad no- pendence of the ſaid ſtates. 

g for And in as much as it appears to be the Jefipn of tlie ene · 
* ies of theſe ſtates to lull them into a fatal ſecurity - to 


be end that they may act with a becoming weight and 
yortatee,-it is the opinion of your committee, that the 


tions 


| cauſe, now, by the blefling of Divine Providence, drawing 


in contention and bloodſhed. And that, as it other caſes 


cral ſtates be called upon to ln the moſt ſtrenuous exer- 


77 
1778. 


hat the ſaid bills are intended to operate upon the hopes — 


hat infidious plan, which, from the days of the ſtamp- 


2 
— — * — 
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5 Tes; HS, NO RN or ras 1: 
tions to have their reſpective quotas of continental troop, 


WTR, in the field. As ſoon. AS poſſible, and that all the militia of 


the ſaid ern, | be held i in Fenin 9 act, 3s, Occaſion may 
require”. nat 
The 3 pills were 0 peedily followed, by 2 
commiſſiauers, deputed 10 ſolicit: their reception, .. Goy, 
Johnſtone, Lord Carliſle and Mr. Eden „appointed on this 
buſigeſs attempted to open a neggtiation, on the ſubjcg. 
They requeſted General Waſhington, to. furniſh 2 paſs 
port for their ſecretary Dr, Ferguſon, with a letter frog 
them, to Congreſs, bur this, was, refuſed, and the refuſal 
WAS uvanimouſly approved, by. copgreſs,\ The then for. 


ward ed, ig. the uſual channel of commynication, 2 letter 


agddrefied, * © to his Excellency Henry Laureps; the pre. 
dent, aud other the members of congreſz, in which they 
communicated.; A, copy. of tbeir, commiſſion and of the ad 
ot Farliament on Which it was founded, and offered u 
concur in every. ſatisfaQory, and juſt arrangement, towar 
the following, among, other purpaſes, „ nee 

10 conſent to a ceſſation of eee both by f 
and land, mla gi 


To reſtore free e iptercourſe, to. pd "ms affe&or 


| and renew, the common, bene firs of naturalization, throug 


the. ſcveral parts of this empire. 


To extend every rer dom to, trade that our reſpetin 
intereſts can require. 3 


27 


To agree chat no military forces ſhall be kept up in th. 
different ſtates of North-America, without the conler 
of the. general congreſs; or particuliar aſſemblies. 

To copcur in meaſures calculated to diſcharge the det 
of America, aud to raiſe the era, apg, value of 1b 


paper circulation. 1. 


.. To perpetuate our union by a cecionncal depuration of a 


agent or agents from the different ſtates, who ſhall hat 


the privilege of a ſeat and voice in the parte 0 
Great-Britain; or, if ſent from, Britain, in that caſe | 
have a ſeat and voice, in the aſſemblies of the. differer 
ſtares, ro which they may be deputed reſpeRtiyely, i in orde 
to attend the ſeveral intereſts of thoſe, * n they; 
deputed. 


"0 
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ſhort, t ſtabliſh the the reſpective le ib. 1778. 
In ſhort, to e power of the reſpective legi 77 


latures in each particular ſtate, to ſettle its revenue, in 


tivil and military eſtabliſhment, and to exerciſe a perfect 


freedom of legiſlation and internal government, ſo that 
the Britiſh ſtates throughout North-America, acting with 
us in peace and war under one common ſovereign, may 
have the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege, that is 
ſhort of a total ſeparation of intereſts, or conſiſtent with 


that union of force, on which the fafety of « our common 


religion and liberty depends. 

* A decided negative having been already given, previous 
to the arrival of the Britiſh commiſſioners, to the over- 
tures contained in the conciliatory bills, and intelligence 
of the treaty with France having in the mean time ar- 
rived, there was no ground left for farther deliberation. 
Prefident Laurens therefore, by orderof Congreſs, return- Jun. 17. 
ed the following anſwer. 

have received the letter from your excellencies of the 
gth inſtant, with the encloſures, and laid them before 
Congreſs. Nothing but an earneſt defire to ſpare the 
farther effufion of human blood could have induced them 
to read a paper, containing expreſſions ſo diſreſpectful to 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the good and great ally of theſe 
ſtates; or to conſider propoſitions ſo derogatory to the 
honour of an independent nation. 

The acts of the Britiſh parliament, the commiſſion 
from your ſovereign, and your letter, ſuppoſe the people , 
of theſe ſtates to be ſubjects of the crown of Great-Bri- 
tain, and are founded on the idea of dependence, which 
$ utterly inadmiſſible. 

am further directed to inform your excellencies, that 
Congreſs are inclined to peace, notwithſtanding the unjuſt 
claims from which this war originated, and the ſavage 
manner in which it hath been conducted. They will, 
therefore, be ready to enter upon the conſideration of a 
treaty of peace and commerce, not inconſiſtent with 
treaties already ſubſiſting, when the King of Great-Bri- 
ain ſhall demonſtrate a ſincere diſpoſition for that purpoſe. 
The only ſolid proof of this diſpofition will be, an expli- 
eit acknowledgment of the independence of theſe ſtates, or 
the withdrawing his flects and armies. Though 
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1778. 2 Though Congreſs could not, conſiſtently with national 
ES i honor, enter on a diſcuſſion of the terms propoſed by the 
Britiſh commiſſioners, yet ſome individuals of their body 


Though peace was dcGrable and the offers of Great 


TI HISTORY'or THA 


ably proved the propriety of rejecting them. Among theſe 
Governeur Morris, and W. H. Drayton, with great force 
of argument and poignancy of wit, juſtified the deciſive 
meaſures adopted by their countrymen. 

As the Britiſh plan for conciliation was wholly founded 
on the idea of the States returning to their allegiance, it was 
no ſooner known than rejected. In addition to the ſacred 
ties of plighted faith and national engagements, the leadey 
in Congreſs and the legiflative aſſemblies of America, had 
taſted the ſweets of power and were in full poſſeſſion of 
its bleſſings, with a fair proſpect of retaining them with» 
out any foreign control. The war having originated on 
the part of Great-Britain from a luſt of power, had in 
its progreſs compelied the Americans in ſelf detence to 
aſſume and exerciſe its higheſt prerogatives. The paſſions 
of human nature which induced the former to claim power, 
operated no leſs forcibly with the latter, againſt the relin- 
quiſhment of it. After the colonies had declared them- 
ſelves independent ſtates, had repeatedly pledged their ho- 
nor to abide by that declaration had under the ſmiles of 
heaven' maintained it for three campaigns without foreign 
aid, after the greateſt monarch in Europe, had entered into 
a treaty. with them, and guarantied their independence: 
After all this to expect popular leaders in the enjoyment 
of power voluntarily to retire from the helm of govern- 


] 
ment to the languid indifference of private life, and while | 
they violated national taith, at the ſame time to depreſs q 
their country from the rank of ſovereign ſtates to that t 
of dependent provinces, was not more repugnant to uni- 
verſal experience, than to, the governing principles of the n 
human heart. The high ſpirited ardor of citizens in the { 
youthful vigor of, honor and dignity, did not ſo much as | 
enquire whether greater political happineſs might be ex- th 
pected from cloſing with the propoſals of Great-Britaio, p 
or by adhering to their new allies. Honor forbad any 4 
balancing on the ſubject, nor were its dictates diſobeyed . . 


Britain 
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they had declared themſelves independent, and at their 
own ſolicitation obtained the aid of France, to deſert their 


new allies, and leave them expoſed to Britiſh reſentment 


incurred on their account, would have argued a total 
want of honor and gratitude. The folly of Great Bri- 
tain in expecting ſuch conduct from virteous freemen, 
could only be exceeded by the baſeneſs of America, had 
her citizens realiſed that expectation. | X 

Theſe offers of conciliation in a great meaſure origi» 
nated in au opinion that the Congrels was ſupported by 
a faction, and that the great body of the. people was hoſtile 
to independence, and well diſpoſed to re-unite with Great 
Britain. The latter of theſe aſſertions was true, till a cer- 


nin period of the conteſt, but that period was elapſed. 


Weh their new ſituation, new opinions and attachments had 
taken place. The political revolution of the government 
was leſs extraordinary than that of the ſtile and manner 


of thinking in the United States. The independent Ame- 


ricay cit.zens ſaw with other eyes, and heard with other 
tors, han when they were in the condition of Britiſh ſub- 
b, That narrowneſs of ſentiment, which prevaited 
in tand towards France, no longer exiſted among 
the Americans, The Britiſh commiſfioners unappriſed 
of this.rcal change in the public mind, expected to keep 
a hold on the citizens of the United States, by that illibe- 
nity which they inherited from their forefathers. Pre- 
ſaniog that the love of peace, and the ancient national 
ant pathy to France, would counterbalance all other ties, 
they flattered th»mſelves that by perſeverance an impreſ- 
hon favourable to Great Britain might yet be made on the 
mind of America. They therefore renewed their efforts 
0 open a negociation with Congreſs, in a letter of the 
Lith of July. As they had been informed in anſwer to 
their preceding letter of the 10th of June, that an ex- 
plicit acknowledgment of the independence of the United 
Nates, or a withdrawing of their fleets and armies muſt 
precede an entrance on the conſideration of a treaty of 
feace, and as neither branch of this alternative had been 

complied 


/ 


* 


"Ps 
Britain ſo liberal, that if propoſed in due time, they 1778. 
would bave been acceptable, yet for the Americans, after 


” 
1.778, complied withyit was reſolved by Congreſs:that no anſer 
ſhould be given to their reiterated application 


* 
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In addition to his public exertions as a commiſſioner, 


| Governor, Johnſtone endeavoured 10 obtaid the objegs 
on which he had been ſent by opening a private corre- 


ſpondence with ſome of the members of ;Congreſs, and 


other Americans of influence. He in particular addreſ- 
ſed himſelf by letter, to Henry Laurens, Joſeph Reed, 


and Robert Morris. His letter to Henry Laurens, was in 
theſe words. N | PT or 


Duin Fra, | | 
I beg to transfer to my friend Dr. Ferguſon, the pri- 


vate civilities which my friends Mr. Manning, and Mr. 


Oſwald, requeſt in my behalf, Heis a man of the utmoſt 
probity and of the higheſt eſteem, in the republic of 


letters. 


* q : 


If yon ſhould follow the example of Britain, in the 


hour of her inſolence and ſend us back without a hearing, 


J ſhall hope from private friendſhip, that I may be per- 
mitted to fee the country, and the worthy characters ſhe 
has exhibited to the world, upon making the requeſt in 
any way you may point out.” The following anſwer was 
immediately written. : TIE Aer a | . 

— ur E York Town, June 14th, 1778. 
| Yeſterday I was honoured with, your favour of the 
roth, and thank you for the tranſmiſſion of thoſe from 


my dear and worthy friends, Mr. Oſwald, and Mr. Man- 


ning. Had Dr. Ferguſon been the bearer of theſe pa- 


pers, I ſhould have ſhewn that gentleman every degree 
of reſpe@ and attention, that times and circumſtances ad- 


mit of. 19 | 
It is fir, for Great Britain to determine, whether, her 
commiſſioners ſhall return unheard by the repreſentatives 


of the United States, or revive a friendſhip with the citi- 


zens at large, and remain among us as long as they pleaſe. 
'You are undoubtedly acquainted with the only terms 


5 upon which Congreſs can treat for accompliſhing this 
good cud, terms from which, although writing in a private 


character, 


character, I may venture to aſſert with great aſſurance, 1778. 
they never will recede, even admitting the continuance of — 
hoftile attempts, and that from the rage of war} the good 
people of theſe States, ſhall be driven to commence a 
treaty weſt-ward of yonder mountains. And permit me 
to add, Sir, as my humble opinion the true / intereſt of 
Great Britain, in the preſent advance of our conteſt, «ll - 
de found in confirming our independence. | 

Congreſs in-no hour have been baughty, but to up- 
poſe that their minds are leſs firm in the preſent than 
they were, when, deſtitute of all foreign aid, even wich- 
out expectation of an alliance when, upon a day of ge- 
neral public faſting and humiliation in their houſe of wor- 
ſhip, and in preſence of God, they reſolved ** to hold no 
conference or treaty with any commiſſioners on the part 
of Great-Britain unleſs they ſhall, as a preliminary there- 
to, either withdraw their fleets. and armies, or in poſitive 
and expreſs terms acknowledge the independence of theſe 
States,” would be irrational. 

At a proper time, Sir, 1 ſhall think myſelf highly . 
noured by a perſonal attention, and by contributing to 
render every part of theſe ſtates agreeable to you; but 
until the baſis of mutual confidence ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 
believe fir, neither former private friendſhip, nor any 
other conſideration, can influence Congreſs to conſent, 
that even Governor Johnſtone, a gentleman who has been 
lodeſervedly eſteemed in America ſhall ſee the country. 
| have but one voice, and that ſhall be againſt it. But 
let me intreat you my dear fir, do not hence conclude 
that I am deficient in affection to my old friends, through 
whoſe kindneſs I have obtained the honor of the preſent 
correſpondence, or that I am not with very great perſo- 
tal reſpect and eſteem, 


Sir, 1 
Your moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
(Signed) Ap e 
Philadelphia. 


The Honorable Geo. ] 1 Eſq. 


In 
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2776 In a letter to Joſeph Reed of April the 11th, gore, 

dor Johnſtone ſaid, The man who can be inftrumen] 

jn bringing us all to act once more in harmony, and 0 

' unite together the various powers which this conteſt by 

drawn forth, will deſerve more from the king and peo· 

ple, from patriotiſm, humanity, and all the teader ties 

, that are affected by the quarrel and reconciliation, than 

ever was yet beſtowed on human kind.” On the 16th of 

June he wrote to Robert Morris, I believe the men who 

have conducted the affairs of America incapable of he. 

ing influenced by improper motives, but in all ſuch trau. 

Actions there is riſk, and I think, that whoever venture 

mould be ſecured, at the ſame time that honor and emo. 

lument ſhould naturally follow the fortune of thoſe, who 

have ſtecred the veſſel in the ftorm, and brought hee 

ſafely to port, I think Waſhington and the Preſiden 

have a right to every favour, that grateful nations can be- 

ſtow, if they could once more unite our intereſt, and 
ſpare the miſeries and devaſtations of war.“ 

To Jofeph Reed, private information was communi 
cated, that it had been intended by gov. Johnſton, 
to offer him, that in caſe of his exerting his abiliia 

to promote a re-union of the two countries, if com 

'Gftent with his principles and judgment, ten thow 

ſand pounds ſterling, and any office in the colomie 

in his Majeſty's. gift. To which Mr. Reed replied In 

not worth purchaſing, but ſuch as I am, the king 0 

Great Britain is not rich enough to do it.“ Congreſs o 

dered all letters, received by members of Congreſs fron 

any of the Britiſh commiſſioners, or their agents, or ire 
any ſubje& of the king of Great Britain, of 4 pull 
nature, to be laid before them. The above letters and 
information being communicated, Congreſs reſolve 
„That the ſame cannot but be conſidered, as direct al 
tempts to corrupt their integrity, and that it is income 
tible with the honor of Congreſs, to hold any manners 
correſpondence or intercourſe with the ſaid George Jobe 
| ſtove Eſquire, eſpecially to negociate with him upon # 
fairs in which the cauſe of liberty is intereſted.” Thet 
determination, with the reaſons thereof, were expreie 


— 


June 21. 
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in the form of a declaration, a ch of which was ſign- 1776. EA 
ed by the Prefdent, and ſent by a flag to the commitii- — | 
oners at New-York. This was anſwered by governor | | 
Johaſtove, by an angry publication, in which he denied | 
or explained away, what bad been alleged againſt him. 
Lord Carlifle, Six Henry Clinton and Mr. Eden, denied 
their having any knowledge of the matter charged on 
zovernor Johnſtone. Ea. . 
The commiſſioners failing in their attempts to negociate 1 
with Congreſs had no reſource left, but to perſuade the 4 
inhabitants to adopt a line of conduct, counter to that of 
their repreſentatives. To this purpoſe, they publiſhed a 
manifeſto and proclamation, addreſſed ro Congreſs, the 
ſemblies, and all others the free inhabitants of the colo- 
nes, in which they obſerved, © The policy, as well ag 
he benevolence of Great-Britain, have thus far checked 
he extremes of war, when they tended to diſtreſs a peo» 
le ſtill conſidered as our fellow-ſubjeRs, and to deſolate 
country ſhortly to become a ſource of mutual advan- 
ze: But when that country profeſſes the unnatural de- a 
20 not only of eſtranging herſelf from us, but of mort- 
ging herſelf and her refources to our enemies, the whole | 
pnteſt is changed; and the queſtion is, how far Great- Rs | 
riain may, by every means. in her power, deſtroy or _ 
nder uſeleſs a connection contrived for her ruin, and | 
the aggrandizement of France. Under ſuch circum- 
ances the laws of ſelf-preſervation muſt direct the con- 
of Great-Britainz and if the Britiſh eolonics are to 
one an acceſſion to France, will direct her to render 
tacceſon of as little avail as poſſible to her enemy,” 
Congreſs” upon being informed of the deſign of the 
anifioners to circulate theſe papers declared, that the 
ts employed to diſtribute the manifeſtoes and pro- 
mation of the commiſſioners, were not entitled to pro- 
Mon from a flag. They alſo recommended to the ſe- 
| ſtates to ſecure and keep them in cloſe cuſtody, but 
they might not appear to hood · wink their conſtituents, 
ordered the manifeſtoes and proclamation to be 
ated in the news-papers. The propoſals of the com- 
Woners were not more favourably received by the peo- 


ple 


— 
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4 778. ple chan they had been by Congreſs.” In ſome places the 


30. 


of men, for the rectitude of our intentions; and in hi 


laying waſte the country, Congreſs publiſhed to the 


© Oftober with theſe words. 


- emplary vengeance as ſhall deter others from a like con- 


ing their being conquered, her favourite ſcheme of | 


flags containing them were not received, but ordered inc 
 Rtantly do depart, in others they were received; and forward: 


ed to Congreſs, as the only proper tribunal to take cog 
nizance of them: In no one place, not immediately com- 


manded by the Britiſh army, was there any attempt to 
accept, or even to deliberate, on the propriety of cloſing 


with the offers of Britain. 
To deter the Britiſh from executing their threats of 


world a reſolution and nor pap in wig they concluded 


We, therefore, the Congreh of the United Stata 
of America, do ſolemnly declare and proclaim, that if 
our enemies preſume to execute their threats, or perl 
in their preſent career of barbarity, we will take ſuch er 


duct. We appeal to that God who ſearcheth the heary 


holy preſence we declare, that as we are not moved! 


any light and haſty ſuggeſtions. of anger and ogg 
through every poſſible change of fortune \ we will a t 
to this our determination.“ n 
This was the laſt effort of Great Britain, in the v . 
of negotiation, to regain her colonies. It originated d 
folly, and ignorance of the real ſtate of affairs in Amen 4 
rica, She had begun with wrong meaſures, and had no th 
got into wrong time. Her conceſſions, on this oec. 
were an implied juſtification of the reſiſtance of the cole re 
niſts. By offering to concede all that they at firſt al Rr 
for, ſhe virtually acknowledged herſelf to have been thei ch 
grefſor | in an unjuſt war. Nothing could be more favou 

ble to the cementing of the friendſhip of the new alle anc 

than this unſueceſsful negociation. The ſtates had an 0f ho 
portunity of evincing the ſincerity of their engagement the 
and France abundant reaſon to believe that by pre® % 


ſening the power of Great Britain, would be ſecures! 
hs the reach of accident! | 


Att 
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Aker the termisatlos of the campaign of 1999, "the + 4005. 
brit army retired to winter quarters in Philadelphia, CIO 
dad the Americad army to Valley- Forge. The former 
enjoyed all the eon venjenejes which au opulent city af- 
forded, while the latter not half cloathed, and more than 

once on the point of ſtarving, were enduring the ſeverl- 

ty of a eold winter in a hutted camp. It was well for 

them that the Britiſh made no attempt to diſtuvy them, 7 
while in this deſtitute condition. EO! 
The winter and ſpring: paſſed away #\ttivus any wels 
remarkable events in either army, than a few ſucceſsful 
excurſions of parties from Philadelphia to- the neighbour 

ing country, for the Purpoſe of bringing in ſupplies, or 
deſtroying property. In one of theſe, a party of the 
Britiſh proceeded to Bordenton, and there burned four 
ſtore-houſes full of uſefal commodities. Before they re- 
traced to Philadelphia, they burned two frigates, nitie 

ſhips, ſix privateer ſloops, twenty three beige, with. > 
number of ſloops and ſchooners. | Nl 
Soon after, an excurfion from Newport was made by 

$00 Britiſh and Heſſtans, under the command of lievt. 

col. Campbell, Theſe having landed in the night, 
marched next morning in two bodies, the one for War- May 25. 
ren, the other for the head of Kiekemuet river. 4 They 

deſtroyed about 70 flat bottomed boats, and bavned a 

quantity of pitch, tar and plaok. They alſo ſet fire to 

the meeting houſe at Warren, and ſeven dwelling houſes. 

At Briſtol they burned the church and 22 houſes, Se⸗ 

reral other houſes were plundered, and women were 

ſtripped of their ſhoe-buckles, gold rings ug handker- | 

chiefs. 3 

A French tler, con6fting of 12 ſhips of the line 

ind 4 frigates, commanded by count D'Eftaing, ſailed 

from Toulon for America, in about two months after 

the treaty had been agreed upon between the United States Apr. 3. 
ind the king of France, After a paſſage of 87 days, July 9. 
the count arrived at the entrance of the Delaware. From 
an apprehenſion of ſomething of this kind; and from the 
proſpeft of greater ſecurity, it was reſolved in Great 
luitain, forthwith to evacuate Philadelphia and to con- 
Vol, II. „ centrate 
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1758. (xotrate the royal ferce in the eity and barbour FIN 
SES York: The commiſſioners. brought out the orders for 
| this movement, but knew nothing of the matter. It had 
an unfriendiy influence on their propoſed negotiations, 
but it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary; for if the French flect 
had blocked up the Delaware, and the Americans be 
ſieged Philadelphia, the eſcape of the Brule rom Whey, 
would have been ſcarcely poſſiblee 

| Fun, 18. The royal army paſſed over the Delaware 1556 * 
Jerſey. Gen. Washington, having penetrated into their 
deſigu of . evacuating Philadelphia, had - previouſly, de- 
tatched Gen. Maxwell's brigade, to co-operate with the 
Jerſey militia, in obſtructing. their progreſs, till time 
would be given for his army to overtake them. The 
Britiſh were incumbered with an enormous baggage, 
which, together with the impediments] thrown, in.their 
way, greatly retarded their march. The , America 
army having, in purſuit of the Britiſh, croſſed the 
Delaware, ſix hundred men were immediately detatched 
under col. Morgan, to reinforce Gen, Maxwell. Waſh- 
_ington halted his troops, when they had marched! to the 
Jun. 24. vicinity of Princeton. The general officers in the Ame- 
_rican army, being aſked by the commander in "0 

«© Will it be adviſeable to hazard a general action? a 
ſwered i in the negative, but recommended a e 
of 1500 men, to be menen ſent, to act as occaſion 
might ſerve, on the enemy's left flank and rear. Thi 
Was immediately forwarded under General Scott. When 
Sir Henry Clinton had advanced to Allen- Town, he de- 
termined [inſtead of keeping the direct courſe towards 
» Staten-Hland, to draw towards the ſea coaſt and to puſh 
on towards Sandy-Hook. Gen. Waſhington on receir- 
ing intelligence that Sir Henry was proceeding in that dr 
rection towards Monmouth | court-houſe, difpatchgd 
. l -1000 men under Gen. Wayne, and ſent the Marquis de 
la Fayette to take command of the whole advanced corps 
with orders to ſeize the firſt fair opportunity of attacking 
the enemy's rear. Gen. Lee who having been Jac) 
exchanged had joined the army, was offered this com- 


mand, but he declined it, as be was in principle againſ 
: | hazardivg 
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i an attack. The whole army followed at a brd 1778. 


per diſtance, for ſupporting the advanced corps, and — 


vida 


reached Cranberry the next morning: Sir Henry, Clin- , 


ton ſenſible of the approach of the Americans, placed 


his grenadiers, light-infantry and chaſeurs in his rear, 
aud his baggage in his front. Gen. Waſhington increaſ. 
ed his advanced corps with two brigades,” and ſent Gen. 
Lee, who now wiſhed: for the command, to take charge 
of the whole, and followed with the main army to give it 
ſupport. On the next morning orders were ſent to Lee, 
to move on and attack, unleſs there ſhould be powerful 
reaſons to the contrary. When Waſhington had march- 
ed about five miles ts ſupport the advanced corps, he 
fovnd the whole of it retreating hy Lee's orders, and 
without having made any oppoſition of conſequence: 
Waſhington rode up to Lee and propoſed certain. queſti- 
ons to him, which implied cenſure. Lee anſwered with 
varmth and unſuitable language. The commander in 
chief ordered Col. Stewart's and Lieut, Col. Ramſay's bat- 
lions, to form on à piece of ground, which he judged 
ſuitable for giving a check to the advancing enemy. Lee 
vas then aſked if he would command on that ground, to 
which he conſented, and was ordered to take proper 
meaſures for checking the enemy, to which he replied, 
* your orders ſhall be obeyed, and I will not be the firſt 
6 to leave the field.? Waſhington chen rode to the main 
army, which was formed with the utmoſt expedition. A 
varm cannonade immediately commenced, between the 
britiſh aud American artillery, and a beavy firing be- 
ween the advanced troops of the Britiſh army, and the 
wo battalions which Gen. Waſhington had halted. 


| Theſe ſtood their ground, till they were intermixed with. 


apart of the Britiſyarmy, Lieut. Col. Ramſay the com- 
mander of one of them, was wounded and taken priſon- 
er. Gen. Lee continued till che laſt on the field of bat- 
tle, and brought off the rear of the retreating troops. 
The check the Britiſh received, gave time to make a 
Glpofition of the left wing, and ſecond line of the Ame- 
rican army in the wood, and on the eminence to which 
lee was retreating, « On this, ſome cannon were placed 


h | by 


, 


/ 
i 
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ly ſtopped the advance of the Britiſh in that quarter; Gen 


a movement to the right, with as, litile ſucceſs, for Greene 
with artillery, diſappointed their deſign. / Wayne ava. 
ged with a body of troops, and kept up ſo ſevere aud 


"them, and ordered Gen, Poor to move round upon their 


py during the night, with an intention of attacking early 


hopes were fruſtrated: The Britiſh troops marched: away 


merit, was univerſally lamented, Col. Bonner of Penn: 


3 an Mis rn T0) a 


by lord Sierligtz, who commanded the left mh | 
with the co-operation of ſame parties of infantry, 2 — 


Greene took a very adyantageous paſition, on the right of 
lord Sietling. The Britiſh attempted to turn the left lan 
of the Americans, but were repulſed. They alſo made 


well directed a fire, that the Britiſh were ſoon. compelled 
to give way. They retired and took the poſition, which 
Lee had before occupied. Waſhington. reſolved to attach 


right, and Gen, Woodford to their left; but they con 
not get within reach, before it was dark. Theſe remains 
ed on the ground, which they bad, been directed to occu- 


next morning, and the main body lay on their arms in 

the field to be ready for ſupporting them. Gen. Wah: 
ington repoſed himſelf in his cloak, under a tree, in 
hopes of renewing the action the next day. But thel 


in the night, in ſuch Glence, that Gen. Poor, though be 
lay very near them, knew nothing of their departure. 
They left behind them, four officers and about forty pri- 
yates, all ſo badly wounded, that they could not be te- 
moved. Their other wounded were carried off. The 
Britiſh purſued their march without further interrupfion, 
and . ſoon reached the neighbourhood of  Sandy-Hook, 
without the loſs of either their covering party or baggage- 
The American general declined all farther purſuit of the 
royal army, and ſoon after drew off his troops to the borders 
of the North river. The loſs of the Americans, in k illed ad 
wounded, was about 250. The loſs of the royal arayy 
incluſive of priſoners, was about 350. Lt. col, Monck⸗ 
ton, one of the Britiſh ſlain, on account of his ſingular 


ſylvania, and major Dickenſon of Virgipiay officers highe 
y eſteemed by their country, fell in this engagement 
The he emotions of the mad, added to ages 18 8 wy 

of 
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„ brought en ſuch a fatal ſuppreſſion of the vital 1778. 
g. that ſome of the Americans, and 59 of the — 


ith, were found dead on the field of battle, without ; 

any marks of violence upon their bodies. | 

| is probable, that Waſhington intended to take no 

farther noticeof Lee's conduct in the day of action, but the 

latter! could not brook the exprefſions uſed by the for- 

mer at their firſt meeting, and wrote him two paſſionate 

letters. This occaſioned his being arreſted, and brought to 

rial. The charges exhibited againſt him were--1ſt. For diſ- 

obedience of orders, in not attacking the enemy on the | 

28th of June, agreeable to repeated inſtructions.” ; * 
2dly. For miſbehaviour before the enemy, on the ſame | 

day, by making : an unneceſſary; eee and ſhame- 

ful retreat. 

zdly, For Greet to the eommander in chief i in two 

letters. After & tedious hearing before a court-martial of i iN 

which lord Sterling was preſident, Lee was found guilty ' | 

2nd ſentenced to be ſuſpended from any command in the ö 

zrmies of the United States, for the term of one year, but _ 

the ſecond charge was ſoftened by the court martial, who '' 

in their award only found him guilty of miſbehaviour be- -þ 

fore the enemy, by making an unneceſſary and in ſome | 

few inftances a diforderly retreat. Many were diſpleaſed 

vüh this ſentence. They argued “ that by the tenor 

of Lee's orders, it was ſubmitted to his diſcretion, whether | 

attack or not, and alſo, that the time and manner were \ 

to be determined by his own judgment. That at one time | 

intended to attack, but altered his opinion on apparently 

pood grounds. That the propriety of an attack confi- 

* the ſuperiority of the Britiſh cavalry, and the open- 

bg of the ground was very queſtionable. That though 

{ might have diſtreſſed the enemy's rear in the firſt in- 

ance; it would probably have brought on a generalaction, 

fore the advanced corps could have been ſupported by | 

de main body, which was ſome miles in the rear.” Tf f 

they * Lee's judgment was againſt attacking the ene- 

*. could not be guilty of difobeying an order for 

ut purpoſe, which was ſuſperded on the condition of 5 

$ own approbation of the meaſure.” They alſo agreed 1 

that ö 


* 
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1778. that a ſuſpenſion from command, was not a ſufficient pu⸗ 
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niſhment for his crimes, if really guilty. They therefore 
inferred a preſumptiorof his innocence from the lenient 
ſentence of his judges. Though there was a diverſity of 
opinions relative to the firſt and ſecond charges, all were 
agreed in pronouncing him guilty of diſreſpe& to the 
commander in chief. The Americans had formerly 
idoliſed Gen. Lee, but ſome of them now went to the 
oppoſite extreme, and pronounced him treacherous or 
deficient in courage, though there was no foundation 
for either of theſe ſuſpicions. His temper was violent, 
and his impatience of ſubordination had led him often to 
quarrel with thoſe whom he was bound to reſpect and obey; 
but his courage and fidelity could not be queſtioned, 
Soon after the battle of Monmouth, the American 
army took poſt at the White-Plains, a few miles beyond 
Kingſbridge and the Britiſh though only a few miles diſs | 
tant, did not moleſt them. They remained in this poſi- 
tion from an early day in July, till a late one in the au- 
tumn, and then the Americans retired to Middle-Brook in 
Jerſey, where they built themſelves huts in the ſame man- 
ner as they had done at Valley-Forge. _ | 
Immediately on the departure of the Britiſh from 
Philadelphia, Congreſs, after an abſence of nine months, 
returned to the former ſeat of their deliberations. Soon 
after their return, they were called upon, to give a pub- 
lic audience to a Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the court 
of France. The perſon appointed to this office, ws 
M. Gerard, the ſame who had been employed in the ne- 
| gotiations, antecedent to the treaty, The arrival and 
reception of a miniſter from France, made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the minds of the Americans. They felt the 
weight and importance, to which they were riſen among 
nations. That the ſame ſpot, which in leſs than acentur)s 
| had been the reſidence of ſavages, ſhould become the the- 
atre on which, the repreſentatives of a new, free and ci 
viliſed nation, gave a public audience to a miniſter Pleni- 
potentiary, from one of the oldeſt and moſt powerful 
kingdoms of Europe, afforded ample materials for phi- 


| loſophic contemplation. That in leſs than three wm 
| | | ro 
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Britain to the united ſupplications of the coloniſts, pray 
ing for peace, liberty and ſafety, they ſhould, as an in- 


tation of the moſt ſanguine Americans. The patriots 
of the new world revolved in their minds theſe tranſacti- 
ons, with heart-felt ſatisfaction, while the devout- were 
led to admire that Providence, which had, in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace, ſtationed the United States among the powers of 
the earth, and clothed them in robes of Sovereignty. 

The Britiſh had but barely completed the removal' of 
their fleet and army, from the Delaware and Philadelphia 
to the harbour and city of New-York, when they received 
intelligence, that a French fleet was on the coaſt of Ame- 
rica, This was commanded by count D*Eſtaing, and con- 
fied of twelve ſhips of the line and three frigates. 
Among the former, one carried 90 guns, another 80 
and fix 74 guns each. Their firſt object was the ſur- 
priſe of lord Howe's fleet in the Delaware, but they ar- 


row eſcapes than that of the Britiſh fleet, on this occa- 
fon, It conſiſted only of fix 64 gun ſhips, three of 50, 
and two of 40, with ſome frigates and ſloops. Moſt of 
theſe had been long on ſervice, and were in a bad condi- 
tion, Their force, when compared with that of the. 
French fleet, was ſo greatly inferior, that had the latter 
reached the mouth of the Delaware, in 75 days from its 
karing Toulon, their capture, in the ordinary courſe 
of events, would have been inevitable. This ſtroke was 
providentially prevented, by the various hmderances 


bays, in the laſt eleven of which, lord Howe's fleet, not 
only quitted the Delaware, but reached the harbour of 
Ncv-York. D'Eſtaing, diſappointed in his firſt ſcheme, 


vs of the firſt abilities, provided for the purpoſe, went 

oa board his fleet. Among them were perſons, wheſe 
_— placed them ** the ordinary rank of 
U. N 


The 


dependent people, be honored with the reſidence of a 
miniſter. from the court of France, exceeded the expec- 


rived too late. In naval hiſtory, there are few more nar- 


which retarded D'Eſtaing in his voyage to the term of 87 


purucd and appeared off Sandy-Hook. American pi- July 11 


: 87 
from the day, on which an anſwer was refuſed by Great 1778. 5 


- 


oy 
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conſequence. Every thing with them was at ſtake. No- 


July 24. 


+ ſent out to relieve lord Howe who had ſolieited to! 
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The ſight of the French fleet raiſed all the aftive yut. 
fions of their adverſaries. | Tranſported with indignation 
againſt the French, for interfering in what they ealled 1 
domeſtic quarrel, the Britiſh diſplayed a ſpirit of real 
and bravery which could not be exceeded. A thouſand 
volunteers were diſpatched from their tranſports to ma 
their fleet. The maſters and mates of the merchantmen 
and traders at New-York, took their ſtations at the guns 
with the common ſailors. Others put to ſca in light ref. 
ſels, to watch the motions of their enemies. The officer 
and privates of the Britiſh army, contended with ſo 
much eagerneſs to ſerve on board the men of war as na- 
rines, that it became neteſſory to decide the point of 
honor by lot. | e 

The French fleet came to anchor, and continued with- 
out the Hook for eleven days. - During this time the 
Britiſh had the mortification of ſeeing the blockade de 
their fleet, and the capture of about 20 veſſels under Eu- 
gliſh colours. On the 22d, the French fleet appeared un.. 
der weigh. It was an anxious moment to the Britiſh. WAN ”: 
They ſuppoſed that Count D'Eſtaing would force his v 
into the harbour, and that an engagement would be the 


thing leſs than deſtruction or victory would have ended 
the conteſt. If the firſt had been their lot, the vaſt flet 
of tranſports and victuallers and the army muſt have fil 
len. The pilots on board the French fleet, declared i 
to be impoſſible to carry the large ſhips thereof over th 
bar, on account of their draught of water. D'Eſtaing of 
that account and by the advice of Gen. Wafhington, | 
the Hook and failed for Newport. By his departure 
Britiſh had a ſecond eſcape, for had he remained at ü 


Hook but a few days longer, the fleet of admiral Nn 
muſt have fallen into his hands. That officer had vet 


recalled, and the fleet under his command had bes 
ſent to reinforce that which had been previoully 
the coaſt of America. Admiral Byron's ſquadron | 
met with bad weather, and was ſeparated in differ 


ſtorms, It now arrived, ſcattered, broken, fc 
| | diſmalt 
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Raiſonable, the Centurion, and the Cornwall, arrived ſin- 
ply at Sandy- Hook. | wt 
The next attempt of Count D'Eſtaing was againſt 
Rhode-Ifland, of which the Britiſh had been in poſſeſſion 
fince December, 1776. A combined attack againft it was 
projected, and it was agreed that Gen. Sullivan ſhould 
command the American land forces, Such was the ea- 
gerneſs of the people to co-operate with their new allies, 


os h ad ro an Fas 


4 and ſo confident were they of ſucceſs, that ſome thou- 
= ſands of volunteers engaged in the ſervice. The militia of 
of WY Mafſachuſerts was under the command of Gen. Hancock. 

The royal troops on the iſland, having been lately rein- 
* forced, were about 6800. Sullivan's force was about 
the 10,00. Lord Howe followed Count D'Eſtaing, and 


came within ſight of Rhode-Ifland, the day after the 
En. AY French fleet entered the harbour of New-Port. The 
vn-WY Britiſh fleet exceeded the French in point of number, but 
iſh a vas inferior with reſpect to effective force and weight of 
e etal. On the appearance of lord Howe, the French 


While the two commanders were -exerting their naval 
fill to gain reſpeCtively the advantages of poſition, a 
ſtrong gale of wind came on which afterwards increaſed 


lips were diſmaſted. The Languedoc of yo guns, 


ler, was attacked by the Renown of 50 guns, commanded 
Capt. Dawſon. The ſame evening the Preſton of 50 
puns, fell in with the Tonnant of 80 p;yns with only her 
minmaſt ſtanding, and attacked her with ſpirit, but night 
ut an end to the engagement. Six ſail of the French 
quadron came up in the night, which ſaved the diſabled 
Wps from any farther attack. There was no ſhip or 
eſſe] loſt on either fide. The Britiſh ſuffered leſs in the 
dem than their adverſaries, yet enough to make it 
efſary for them to return to New-York, for the pur» 
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9 
diſmaſted or otherwiſe damaged. Within 8 days af- 1778. 
ter the departure of the French fleet, the Renown, the © 


miral put out to ſea with his whole fleet, to engage him. 


oa tempeſt, and greatly damaged the ſhips on both 
bes, In this conflict of the elements, two capital French 


VEſtaing's own ſhip, after loſing all her maſts and her rud- 


Mc of refitting. The French fleet came to anchor, on 
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1778. the 20th, near to Rhode-Ifland,, but ſailed. on the 22d, to 
◻ Boſton, Before they ſailed, Gen. Greene and the 


Marquis de la Fayette went on board the Languedoc, t» 
conſult on meaſures proper to be purſued, They urged 
D'Eſtaing to return with his fleet into the harbour, but 
his principal officers were oppofed to the meafure, and 


. proteſted againſt it. He had been inſtructed to $0 to 


Boſton, if his fleet met with any misfortune. His officers 
infiited-on his ceaſing to proſecute the expedition againſt 
Rhode-Ifland, that he might conform to the orders of 
their common ſuperiors. Upon the return of Gen, 
Greene and che Marquis de la Fayette, and their reporting 
the determination of Count D'Eſtaing, a proteſt was drawn 
up and ſent to him, which was ſigned by John Sullivan, 
Nathaniel Greene, John Hancock, I. Glover, Ezekiel 
Cornel, William Whipple, John Tyler, Solomon Lovell, 
Jon. Fitconnell. In this they proteſted againſt the 
Count's taking the fleet to Boſton, as derogatory to the 
honor. of France, contrary to the intention of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and the intereſt of his nation, and de- 
ſtructive in the higheſt degree to the welfare of the 
United States, and highly injurious to the alliance form- 
ed between the two nations. Had D'Eſtaing proſecuted 
his original plan within the harbour, either before or 
immediately after the purſuit of lord Howe, the reduction 


of the Britiſh poſt on Rhode-Ifland would have been pro- 
bdable, but his departure in the firſt inſtance to engage the 


Britiſh fleet, and in the ſecond from Rhode-liland to 
Boſton, fruſtrated the whole plan. Perhaps Count 
D'Eſtaing, hoped by ſomething brilliant to effice the im- 
preſſions made by his late failure at New-York. Or he 
might have thought it imprudent to ſtake his whole fleet, 
within an harbour poſſeſſed by his enemies. 

After his ſhips had ſuffercd both from battle and the 
ſtorm, the letter of his inſtructions---the importunity of 
his officers, , and his anxiety to have his ſhips ſpeedily re- 
fitted, might have weighed with him to fail directly for 
Boſton. Whatever were the reaſons which induced bis 
adoption of that mcaſure, the Americans were greatly 
diſſatisſied. They complained that they had incurred 

| | | den 


hundred. 
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great expence and danger, under the. proſpect of the moſt 
effective co-operation=--that depending thereon, they hat 
riſqued their lives on an iſland, where without naval pro- 
tection, they were expoſed to particular danger.---That 
in this ſituation, they were firſt deſerted, and afterwards 
totally abandoned, at a time, when by perſevering in the 


original plan, they had well grounded hopes of ſpeedy -. 


ſucceſs, Under theſe apprehenſions, the diſcontented: 
militia went home in ſuch crowds, that the regular ar- 
my which remained, was in danger of being cut off from 
a retreat. In theſe embarraſſing circumſtances, General 
Sullivan extricated himſelf with judgment and ability. 
He began to ſend off his heavy artillery and baggage 
on the 26th, and retreated from his lines on the night 
of the 28th. It had been that day reſolved in a coun- 
cil of war, to remove to the north end of the iſland- 
fortify their camp, ſecure a communication with the 
main; and hold the ground till it could be known whether 
the French fleet would return to their aſſiſtance. The 
Marquis de la Fayette by deſire of his aſſociates ſet off 
tor Boſton, to requeſt the ſpeedy return of the French 
fleet. To this Count D*Eſtaing would not conſent, but 
he made a ſpirited offer to lead the troops under his 
command, and co-operate with the American land forces 
azainſt Rhode-Ifland. 2 | 
Sullivan retreated with great order, but he had not 
been five hours at the north end of the iſland, when his 
troops were fired upon by the Britiſh, who had purſued 
them on diſcovering their retreat. The purſuit was made 
by two parties and on two roads, to one was oppoled 
Col. Henry B. Livingſton, to the other John Laurens, 
adde camp to Gen. Waſhington, and each of them had, 
command of light troops. In the firſt inſtance, theſe 
light troops were compelled by fuperior numbers to give 
ray, but they kept up a retreating fire. On being rein- 
forced they gave their purſuers a check, and at length 
repulſed them, By degrees the action became in ſome: 
telpects general, and near 1259 Americans were engage 
ed. The loſs on each ſide was between two and three 
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1578, Lord Howe's fleet with Sir Henry Clinton and about 
E £00 troops on board, being ſeen off che coaſt, General 
Sullivan concluded immediately to evacuate Rhode-Iflang, 

As the centries of both armies were within 400 yards of 

each other, the greateſt caution was neceſſary. To co. 

ver the defign of retreating, the ſhew of reſiſtence and 

Aug 30. continuance on the iſland was kept up. The retreat was 


| 
| | 
'14 na made in the night, and moſtly completed by twelve 
= o'clock. Towards the laſt of it the Marqus de la Fayene ] 

| 


_— — — — — 


returned from Boſton. He had rode thither from Rhode. 
| Iſland, a diſtance of near 70 miles in 7 hours, and re- 
Wi turned in ſix and a half. Anxious to partake in the en- y 
b | gagement, his mortification was not little at being out of w 
1 the way on the day before. He was in time to bring off 00 
| the picquets, and other parties that covered the retreat of U 
$i |: the American army. This he did in, excellent order, Not fr 
| a man was left behind, nor was the ſmalleſt article loſt, 20 
; | —Y The bravery and good conduct which John Laurens tai 
4 diſplayed on this occaſion, were cxcelled by his republi- by 
it can magnanimity, in declining a military commiſſion led 
j ' | which was conferred on him, by the repreſentatives of his Wiſenc 
. 


country. Congreſs reſolved, that he ſhould be preſented 
wich a continental commiſſion, ot Lieut. Colonel, in iel. 
timony of the ſenſe which they entertained of his patri- 
otic and ſpirited ſervices, and of his brave conduct in ſe- 
veral actions, particularly in that of Rhodc-Ifland on ihe 
29th of Auguſt. ; 1 9 
On the next day he wrote to Congreſs a letter, exprefling 

© his gratitude for the unexpected honor which they were 
pleaſed to confer on him, and of the ſatisfaction it would 
have afforded him, could he have accepted it without injur- 
\Jog the rights of the officers in the line of the army, and do- 
ing an evident injuſtice to his colleagues, in the family of 
the commander in chief. That having been a ſpectatot 
of the convulfions occafioned in the army by diſputes of 
rank, he held the tranquillity of it too dear, io be ig(tru- 
mental in diſturbing it, and therefore intreated Congrels 
10 ſuppreſs their reſolve, ordering him the commiſſion of 
Lieut. Colonel, and to accept his fincere thanks for ths 
intended houor.“ 1120 « Ta tl 
Wik 
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With the abortive expedition to Rhode-Iſland, there was 17 78. 
an end to the plans, which were in this firit campaign pro- — 
jected by the allies of Congreſs, for a co-operation. The | 
Americans had been .intoxicated with hopes of the moſt 
deciſive advantages, but in every inſtance they were diſap= -0 
pointed. Lord Howe with an inferiority of force, not on- 
ly preſerved his own fleet, but counteracted and defeated 
all the views and attempts of Count D'Eſtaing. The 
French fleet gained no direct advantages for the Ameri- 
cans, yet their arrival was of great ſervice to their cauſe, 

Beſides deranging the plans of the Britiſh, it carried con- 
nition to their minds, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
was ſeriouſly diſpoſed. to ſupport them. The good will 
of their new allies, was manifeſted ro the Americans, and 
though it had failed in producing. the effects expected 

from it, the failure was charged to winds, weather, 
and unavoidable incidents. Some cenſured Count D'EC- : 
wing, but while they attempted to conſole themſelves, 
by throwing blame on him, they felt and acknows 
ledged their obligation to the French nation, and were 
encouraged to perſevere in the war, from the hope that 
better fortune would attend their future co-operation. 

Sir Henry Clinton finding that the Americans had left 
Rbode-Ifland, returned to New- Vork, but directed Gen. 
rey to proceed to Bedford and the neighbourhood, 
here ſeveral American privateers reſorted. On reach- 
ig the place of their deſtination the General's party land- 
d, and in a few hours deſtroyed about 70 ſail of ſhip- 
ing, beſides a number of ſmall craft. They alſo burnt 
Mgazines, Wwharfs, ſtores, warehouſes, veſſels on the 
locks, and a conſiderable number of dwelling houſes. 
be buildings burned in Bedford, were eſtimated to be 
oth {20,000 ſterling” The other articles deſtroyed 
ere worth much more. The royal troops proceeded to 


Sept. 5. 


es of lartha's vineyard., There they deſtroyed a few veſſels, 
(tru- made a requiſition of the militia arms, the public mo- 
be 1 300 oxen and 2000 ſhcep, which was complied 
on 0 5 
r the A finilar i under the cs of Capt, Fer- 


oa, was about the ſame time undertaken againſt Little 
Egge 


CY 


_— 
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1 770 8. Fg g-Harbour, at which place the Americaus had a number 


1 02 x. 


quarter was given. a 


had been ſtationed on the road, by which the Britiſh ad- 


df privateers and prizes, and alſo ſome ſalt-works. | Seye. 
ral of the veſſels got off but all that were found were de · 
ſtroyed. Previous to the embarkation of the Britiſh 


from Egg-Harbour for New-York, Capt. Fergufon 


with 250 men, ſurpriſed and put to death about fifty of 
a party of the Americans, who were poſted in the vicini- 
fy. The attack being made i in the night, little or no 


| 

The loſs ſuſtained' by the Brin in theſe ſeveral e ex- | 
curſions was trifling, bit the advantage was conſiderable, 
from the ſupplies they procured, "and the check which 
Was given to the American privateers. | ? { 
One of the moſt diſaſtrous events, which octurred at k 
this period of the campaign, was the ſurpriſe and maſſi- | 
cre of an American regiment of light dragoons, com- 7 
manded by Lieut. Col. Baylor. While employedin ade. 
tatched ſituation, to intercept and watch a Britiſh forag- 4 
ing party, they took up'their lodging in a barn near Ta- 4 
pan. The officer, 'who commatided the party which . 
ſurpriſed them, was Major Gen. Grey. He acquired the 0 
name of the No flint General” from his common prac- a 
tice of ordering the men, under bis command, to take Y f 
the flints out of their muſkets, that they might be confit- 4 | 
ed to the uſe of their bayonets. A party of militia, which 7 


vanced, quitted their poſt, without giving any notice to 
Col. Baylor. This diſorderly conduct was the occaſion 
of the diſaſter which followed. Grey's' men proceeded 
with fuch ſilence and addreſs, that they cut off a ſerjeants 
patrol without noiſe, and ſurrounded old Taapan without 
being diſcovered.” They then ruſhed in upon Baylor's re. 
giment, while they were in a profound fleep. Incapabl 
of defence or reſiſtance, cut-off from every proſpect of 
ſelling their lives dear, the ſurprifed dragoons ſued fe 
quarters. Unmoved by their ſupplications, their adve! 
ſarics appled the bayonet and continued its repeated thru 
while objects could be found, in which any figns of I 
appeared. A few eſcaped, and others, after having fe 
ceived from five to eleven bayonet wounds in the trunk © 


7 
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the body, were reſtored, in a courſe of time, to perfect 
health. Baylor, bimſclf was wounded, but not danger- 
ouſly: He loſt, in killed, wounded and taken, 67 pri- 


were indebted, for their lives, to the humanity of one of 
Grey's captains, who gave quarters to the whole fourth 
troop, though contrary to the orders. of his ſuperior of- 
ficers. The circumſtance of the attack being made in 
the night, when neither order nor diſcipline can be ob- 
ſerved, may apologiſe in ſome degree, with men of a Cer- 


maintained, that the laws of war require that quarters 
kind muit ever contend, that the laws of humanity are 


will ſpare when reſiſtance ceaſes, andi in every caſe where 


f tions may juſtly be. denominated the enemies of re6ned 
85 ſociery, As far as their example avails, it tends to ar- 
i reſt the growing humanity of modern times, and to re- 
* me the barbariſm of Gothic ages. On theſe principles, 


the maſſacre of Col. Baylor's regiment was the ſubject of 


10 much complaint. The particulars of it were aſcertained, 
15 by the oaths of ſundry credible witneſſes, taken before 


Gor. Livingſton of Jerſey, and the whole was ſubmitted 
tothe judgment of the public. 

In the ſummer of this year, an expedition was under- 
taken againſt Eaſt- Florida. This was reſolved upon, with 
be double view of protecting the State of Georgia from de- 
predation, and of cauſinga diverſion. Gen. Robert Howe, 
ho conducted it, had under his command about 2009 
den, a few hundred of which were continental troops, 
nd the remainder. militia of the States of South-Carolina 


er, and without any oppoſition of conſequence. Ac 
his place, the Britiſh had erected a fort, which, in eom- 
liment to Tonyn, governor of the province, was called 
his name. On the approach of Gen. Howe, they de- 


tated Pas 81. Auguſtine. The ſeaſon was more fa - 
| tal 


ain deſcription, for this bloody ſcene. It cannot be 
ſhould be given in fimilar aſſaults, but the lovers of man- 
of ſuperior obligation to thoſe of war. The truly brave 


it can be done with ſafety. The perpetrators of ſuch ac- 


nd Georgia, They proceeded as far as St. Mary $ ri- 


ſoyed this fort, and after ſome light Kirmiſhing, re- 


* 
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rates out of 104. About 40 were made priſoners. Theſe 


1778. tal to'the Americans than any opp 
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Wrw ced' from their enemies. Sickneſs and death raged to fuck 


a degree that an immediate retreat became neceffury; but 
before this was effected, Wer 10” Ye” one E fourth of 


N their whole number eee 


a force of about 2000 men, under the convoy of ſome ſhips 


Dec. 23. 


theatre, on which the Britiſh conducted their offenſive 
operations. Georgia being one of the weakeſt ſtates in 


| Lieut, Colonel Campbell, an officer of known courage 


The royal commiſſioners neee faited ; in their attempts 

to induce the Americatis to reſume the character of Bri. 

tiſh ſubjects, and the fuecceſſive plans of co- operation 

between the new allies, having alfo failed, a folemn pauſe 

enſued, It would ſeem as if the commiſſioners indulged 
a hope, that the citizens' of the United States, on find- | 
ing a diſappointment of their expectation from the French, | 
would reconſider and accept the offers 'of Grear-Britain 
Full time was given, both for the circulation of their f 
: 


' manifeſto, and for obſerving its effects on the publſc 


mind, but no overtures were made to them from 40 ü 
quarter. The year was drawing near to à cloſe, before ] 
any intereſting expedition was undertaken. © With this h 
new æra, a new ſyſtem was introduced. Hitherto the A 
conqueſt of the ſtates had been attempted by procceding WW Pc 
from north to ſouth: But that order was henceforth 
inverted, and the ſouthern ſtates became rhe principal 


the union, and at the fame time abounding in proviſions, 
was marked out as the firſt obje& of renewed warfare, 


and ability embarked from New-York, for Savannah; vith 


of war commanded by commodore Hyde Parker. To make 
more ſure of ſucceſs in the enterpriſe, Major Gen. Prevoſ 
who commanded the royal forces in Eaft-Florida, was di- 
refed to advance with them into the ſouthern extremity af 
Georgia. The fleet that ſailed from New-York, in + 
bout three weeks effected a landing near the month of the 
river Savannah. Prom the landing place a narrow cauſe- 
way of fix hundred yards in length, with 4 ditch on 
each fide, led through a ſwamp. A body of the Britih 
light infantry moveg forward along this cauſe way. 


their advance they received a heavy fire A 
pal 
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party under Capt. Sinith, poſted for the purpoſe of imped- 
iog their 'pWage-' Capt. Cameron was killed; but the 
Britiſh made théir way good, and compelled Capt. Smith: 
to retreat. General Howe, the American officer to 
whom the defence of Georgia was committed, took 
| his ſtation on the main road, and poſted his little army, 
conſiſting of about 600 continentals and a few hud- 
\ dred militia, between the landing: place and the town 
. of Savannah, with the river on his left and a moraſs ' 
4 in front. This diſpoſition announced great difficulties" 
x 
1 


. 
= 
„ 


to be overcome, before the Americans could be diſ- 
lodged. While Col. Campbell was making the neceſſa- 


fl ry arrangements for this' purpoſe, he received intelligence 
ir from a negro, of a private path through the ſwamp, on the 
de ripht of the Americans, which lay in ſuch a ſituation that, 


11 the Britiſh troops might march through it unobſerved. Sir 
pre james Baird, with the light infantry, was directed to avail 
his himſelf of this path, in order to turn the right wing of the 
the Americans and attack their rear. As ſoon as it was Iup- 
ing poſed that Sir James Baird had cleared his paſſage, the 


my Briciſh in front of the Americans, were directed to advance” 
ipal Wh 4 engage. Howe, finding himſelf attacked iu the rear as 
fre ell as in the front, ordered an immediate retreat. The 


6 if brit purſued with great execution: Their victory was 
ons complete, Upwards of-100 of the Americans were killed. 
fare. Thirty eight officers, 41 5 privates, 48 pieces of cannon, 


23 mortars, the fort with its ammunition and ſtorcs, the 
ſipping in the river, 'a large quantity of proviſions with 


bir de capital of Georgia, were all, in the ſpace of a few; 
make I bours in the poſſeſſion of the conquerors. The broken 
cvolt mains of the American army retreated up the river Sa- 
as di- Wanna for ſeveral miles, and then took ſhelter by oroſſ- 
ity or into South-Carolina, Agreeably to inſtructions, 
in . en. Prevoſt had marched from Eaſt-Florida, about the 
of the e time thatthe embarkation took place from New- Vork. 
ene Aſter encountering many difficulties, the king's troops 
tch on 1 St. Auguſtine reached the inhabited parts of Geor- 
Britih da, and there heard the welcome tidings of the arrival 

ou ſucceſs of Col. Campbell. Savannah having fallen, 


de fort at Sunbury ſurrendered. Gen: Prevoſt marched. 
 davannah, and took the command of the combined 
vor. II. N forces 
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1778. forces from Nen · Nock and St. Augaſting«;4cPrevious to. 
= bis arrival, a proclamation had beep. iſſueche a encourage 


the inhabitants to come in and ſubmit to the: conqueron, 
wir promiſes of protection, on condition that with their 
arms they would ſupport royal government. 

- Lieut. Col. Campbell acteꝗ with great policy, in bn, 
ing the ſuhmiffion of the inhabitants. He did more in 
a ſhont time, and with cowparatively a fe men, toward; 
the re- eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh intereſt, ĩhan all the ge- 
neral officers, who had preceded him. He not only ex- 
rirpated military oppoſition, but ſubreried for ſome tine 


every trace of republican government, and paved the way 


for the re- eſtabliſhment of à royal legiſlature. Georgi 
ſoon after the reduction of its capital exhibited a fingu/ar 
ſpectacle. It was the, only ſtate of the union, in which 
after the declaration of independence, a legiſſatixe body 
waßg convened under the authority of the crown of C 
Britain. The moderation and prudence. of Lieut, Col. 
Campbell were more ſuceſsfull in reconciling the minds of 


the citizens to their former conſtitution, than, the ſevere 
meaſures which had been generally es by other Bri· ' 
tiſh commanders... 1 
The errors of the firſt years of the war forced on Cos- 1 

grels ſome uſeful reforms, in the year 1776. he in- 
ſufficiency, of the proviſion, made for ihe ſupport of the qc 
officers of their army, had induced the reſignation of be- F 
tween two and three hundred of them, to the great in- 64 
jury of the ſervice. From a conviction of the juſtice and M 
policy of making commiſſions valuable, and from reipet Wl 55 
to the warm, but diſintereſted recommendations of (G49- (a 
Waſhington, Congreſs. reſolved “ That half-pay ſhould the 
April, be allowed to their. officers, for the term of ſeven years, Ca 
1778. after the expiration of their ſervice.” This was, after- 0h 
wards, extended to the end of their lives. And fibally 60 
that was commuted for full pay, for five years. Beſtz tot 
nations were afterwards: rare, and: the States reaped the Bil. 
benefit of experienced officers continuiog in ſorvighs = 2 
the war was ended, cer, 
A ſyſtem of more regular diſcipline. was introduce M 


loco the American. army, by n abilities 4 
| 0 
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Acious regulations sf Baton de Steuben 2 thoſt cckl- 178. 
lent diſcipfinartad, Who bad ſerved under the king öf 
Profile. A very impoftant reform took place in the me- 
dical departnient, by appoitiring different Offickrs, to Alf- 
charge the direcking add purveying büffnefs of the thilitdry 
hoſpitals, which'lizd beea before united in the fame hands. 
Dr. Ruſh was printiplly inſtrumental; in effecting this 
beneficial/alterarios. Some regufarivtis, which had been 
adopted for Rmiting the prices of commodities, being 
found not only impracticable, but injuribus, were abo. 
liſhed. ur TO nente St BUTTS 4 1 147 SHAH] 

A few detached events, which could not be introductd 
without interrupting the narrative of the great events of 
the campaign, ſhall cloſe this chapter. 

Cap. James Willing, in the ſervice of the United States, 
arrived, with a few men from Fort-Pitt, at the Natches, Feb. 19. 
a Britiſh ſettlement in Weſte Florida. He ſent out par- 
ties, who, without any reſiſtance, made the inhabitants 
priſoners. Articles of agreement were catered into, be- 
tween them ahd Capt. Williag, by whick they promiſed 
to obſerve a nevtratity in the bree conteſt, and in re- 
turn it was engaged, that their property ſkould be un- 
moleſted. | ; FTI 
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The Randolph, an American frigate of 36 guns and Mar. 7. 
305 men, commanded by Capt. Biddle, Vaving Giles on 
a cruiſe from Charleſton, fell in with the Yarmouth of 
64 guns, and engaged her in the night. In about a 
quarter of an hour, the Randolph blew up, Four men 
ohly were ſaved, upon a piece of her wreck. Theſe had 
ſobſiſted for four days on nothing but rain water, which 
they ſucked from a piece of blanket. On che 5th day, 
Cap. Vincent of the Yarmouth, though in chaſe of a ſhip, 
on diſcoveriog them, ſuſpended the chaſe and took them 
ou board. Capt. Biddle, who perithed on board the Han- 
dolph, was univerſally lamented. He was ib the prime 
of life, and had excited high expectations of furure uſe- 
fulneſs to his country, as a bold and Kciliful naval oft. 
"Symon rn 
Majot Talbot took the Britifh ſchooner Pigor, of 8 Od. 29. 
weve poutidets, 45 {he Iay 65 the caſters fide of Rhode- 
* \ , . 1ſland, 


"we » 


” 
a 


May 10. 


till he had run his jibb- boom through her fore · ſuroudi 


| muſquetry, loaded with bullets and buck-hot, and im- 


1. a 9 c 1 * 
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1 HROUGHOUT the year 1779, Ba. Dritiſa 


on. Having publicly announçed their reſolution of 


wor ning proceeded to the deſtruction of veſſels, naval 
- Rores, aud of a large magazine of proviſions, which bad 
been depoſited. i in that place. A ſimilar deſtruction va 
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. Iſlland. The Major, with a number of troops on board 
A ſmall vellel, made directly for the Pigot in the night, 
and ſuſtaining. the fire of her marines, reſerved his own 


He theo, fired ſome . cannon, and threw in a volley af 


mediately boarded ber. The captain made a gallant re- 
ſiſtance, but he was not ſeconded by his crew. Major 
Talbot ſoon gained undiſturbed poſſeſſion, and carried of 
his prize in ſafety. Congreſs, as a reward of his meri, 
* him with the commiſſion of rer eule 


GR . vn. 


ſeem to have aimed at little more, in the States to 
the northward of Carolina, than diſtreſs and depredai- 


making The colonies of as little avail as poſſible to 
their new connections, they a ſundry expedii 
ons, on this principle. 
One of theſe conſiſting of WS a 23 A and land force, 
was committed to Sir George Collyer and Gen. Matheus, 
who made a deſcent on Virginia. They ſailed for Poniſ 
mouth, and on cheir arrival took poſſeſſion of that dr 
fenceleſs town. The remains of Norfolk on the oppo- 
ſite fide of the river, fell of courſe j into their hands. The WW ter 


Americans burned ſome of their own veſſels, but others WM ob 


were made prizes by the invaders. Tbe Britiſh guards 
marched 18 wiles,j in the night, and arriving. at Suffolk by 


"carried on at Kemp's landing, Shepherde-goſport, Tan- 
407 creek, and other, places in the vicinity. The frigate 
. armed vel e employed, on the ſame buſinch 
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dong the imargin/of-the rivers. Three thoufang':hog- . 
ſheads of; tobacco were taken at Portſmouth. Ee, 
bouſe in Suffolk; Was burnt except the church, and one 
dwelling houſe. The houſes af ſaveral private gentlemen 
in the country, ſhared the ſame fate. Above 130 veſſels 
vere either deſtroyed or taken. All that were upon the 
ſtocks were burned, and every thing relative to the. build- 
irg or fitting af ſhips, was either carried off or deſtroy- 
ed. The fleet and army after demoliſhing fort Nelſon, 
and ſetting fire to the ſtore-houſcs, and other public 
buildings in the dockyard at Goſport, embarked from 
Virginia, and returned with their prizes and booty ſafe 
to New-York, in the ſame month in which they had left 
it This expedition into Virginia diſtreſſed a number of 
is inhabitants, and enriched the Britiſh. forces, but was 
of vo real ſervice to the royal cauſe. It was preſumed 
that by involving the citizens in loſſes and diſtreſs, they 
would be brought to reflect on the advantages of ſubmit- 
ting to a power, againſt which they had not the mearis 
of defending themſelves: But the temper of the times was 
unfavourable to theſe views. Such was the high toned 
of ſtateof the American mind, that property had comparative- 
e 0 y loſt its value. It was faſhionable to ſuffer in the cauſe 
of independence. Some hearty. Whigs gloried in their 
loſſes, with as much pride as others gloried in their poſ- 
ſelons. The Britiſh, ſuppoſing the Americans to be in- 
lvenced, by the conſiderations which bias men in the 
languid ſcenes of tranquil life, and not reflecting on the 
ſicrifices which enthuſiaſtic patriotiſm is willing to make, 


‚ppo : proceeded in their ſchemes of diſtreſs: But the more ex- 
The g tenfively they carried on this mode of warfare, the more 
others Wh obſtacles they created to the re- union of the empire. In 
uards Wh bout five weeks after the termination of the expedition 
lk N o Virginia, a ſimilar one was projected againſt the ex- 
nava | 


poſed margin of Connecticut. Gov. Trybn was appoint- 

el to the command. of about 2600 land forces; employ- 

d on this buſineſs and he was ſupported by Gen. Garth. 

The tranſports which conveyed theſe troops, were cover- 

al by a ſuitable number of armed veſſels, commanded 

dir George Collyer, They proceeded from New-York, July 3 
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The royal conimanters mate an addvefs te the inbel. 
raats, in which they invited them to return to their duty 
und allegiance, ani promiſed proteQtibr. to all who fou 
temain peaceably in their uſual place of refidence; execht 
the civil and militafy officers of the gevernment. R 
alfo ſtated * that their property lay ſlim within the yah 
of that power, whoſe ledity had perſiſted ig its mild and 
noble efforts, though branded with the moſt unworthy in 

putation. That the exiſtence of a Gngle houſe on thek 
defenceleſs coaſt, ought to be a conſtant reptoof of their 
ingratnude. That they who lay fo much in the Brit 
power, atforded a firiking monument of their merq, 
and therefore ought to ſet the firſt example of returnitg 
to their allegiance.” | ieee 
One of the many addreſſts, from which the above ed 

is taken, was ſent, by a flag to Col. Whiting of the ul. 
litia near Fairfield. The Col. was allowed an hour for 
His anſwer, but he had ſcarcely time to read it before the 
town was in flames. Het nevertheleſs returned the fob 
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lowing anſwer Connecticut, having nobly dared to tube Gd 
up arms againſt the cruel deſpotiſm of Great Britain, 26d * 
the flames having preceded the anſwer to your flag, they 4 
will perliſt to oppoſe to the utmoſt; the power exerted A 
painſtinjured innocence”. The Britiſh marched fromther 
landing to New-Haven. The town on their entering it 1 
was delivered up to promiſcuous plunder, a few ibſtanck 5 
of protection excepred. The inhabitants were ſtrippesi“ 
of their houſhold furniture and other moveable proper wy 


The harbour and water fide was covered with feathe 
which were difcharged from opened beds. An apt 
citizen who labored under a natural inability of ſpeed 
had his tongue cut out by one of the royal army. Aft 
perpetrating every ſpecies of enormity, but that of duft 
ing houſes, the invaders ſuddenly re-Imbarked ind 
ceeded by water co Fairfield. The militia of. that pl 
and the vicinity, poſted themſelves at the court-how 
green, and gave conſiderable annoyance to them, 4s | 
were advancing, but ſoon retreated to the height back! 
Ahe town. On the approach of the Britiſh the town - 
10 | evacual 
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wacuated, by moſt of i inhabitants. A few women re- 5 
mained with: the view of ſaving their property- The xp 
ipagined, that their ſex would protect them. They alſo 
repoſed conſidenae in an enemy who they knew had been 
formerly famed fon humanity and politeneſs, but they 
bitter ly repented thair preſumption. Parties of the royal 
my entered the deſerted houſes of the inhabitants, 
broke open deſks, truoks, 'clpſets and cheſts, and/took 
exery thing of value that came in their way. They: rob- | 
hed the women of their buckles, rings, bonnets, aprons i 
and handkerchiefs. They abufed them with the fouleſy 
laoguage, threatened: their lives, and preſented the bay- 4 
anets to their hreaſts. A fucking infant was plundered 
of part of its cloathing, while the bayonet was preſented 
to the breaſt of its mother. Towards evening, they be- 
gan to burn the. houſes, which they had previouſly plun- 
dered. The women begged Gen. Pryon to ſpare the 
town. Mr. Sayre, the epiſcopal miniſter, who had ſuffer- 
6d fon his attachment to the royal cauſe; joined the wo- 
n in their requeſts, but their joint ſupplications wers 
| diſregarded. They then begged, that a few houſes might 
be ſpared for a general ſhelter. This was at firſt denied, 
Fat but at length Tryon conſented to fave the buildings of | 16 
Me. Burr and of Mr. Elliot, and alſo ſaid; that the houſes. = 
s public worſhip ſhould be ſpared: After his departure | | 

oa the next morning with rthe-main body, the rear guard 
conſiſting of German yaugers ſet. firs to every thing which 
Tryon had ſpared, but on their departure the inhabitan's _ 
atinguithed-the flames, and ſaved. fome of the houſes. 
The militia; were joined by numbers from the country | 
which ſueteſſively came in to their aid, but they were too | 
kv to make effectual oppoſition. | | 
The Britiſh in this excurſion, alſo burned” Eaſt-Ha- 
ten, and the greateſt part of Green's farms, and the 
touriſhing town of Norwalk. A confiderable number of 
bps, either finiſhed or on the ſtocks, with whale-boats 
ind a large amount of ſtores and merchandiſe, were de- 
Rrojed, Particular accounts of theſe devaſtations were, 

a ſhort time, tranſmitted, by authority to Congreſs, | | 
p) theſe it appeared that they were burnt at Norwalk 
| twe | 
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' ſuffered, but for the degradation of a country they re- 
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two houſes of public worſhip, 80'dwdlling houſes, #4: 


barts, 22 ſtores, 17 ſhops, 4 mills/and 5 veſſek; Aud 


at Fairfield two houſes of public worship, 15 dwelling 


houſes, 11 barns and ſeveral ſtores. There were at the: 
ſame time a number of certificates tranſmitted to / Gen. 
' Waſhington, - in which ſundry per ſons of veracity bore. 
vitneſs/ on oath to various acts of brutality, rapine and. 
eruelty, committed on aged perſous, women and priſoners 
Congreſs, on receiving ſatisfactory atteſtation of the ra- 
vages of the Britiſh in this and other fimilar expeditions 


July 19. reſolved To direct their marine committee to take the 


moſt effectual meaſures, to carry into execution their ma- 
ni feſto of October 3oth 1770, by burning or deſtroying 
the towns belonging to the enemy in Great Britain or the 
S but theis . was were e into el. 
_ | 
The 58 citizens of the United Stang ha had grown 
up with habits of love and attachment to the Britiſh na- 
tion, felt the keeneſt ſenſations of regret, when they cons 
waſted the years 1759 and 1779. The former was their 
glory, when in the days of their youth, they were diſpoſ- 
ed to boaſt of the-honors of their common coutitry, but 
the.latter filled them with diſtreſs, not only for what they 


vered as the natal ſoil of their forefathers, + The one 
enobled the Britiſh name with the conqueſt; of Crown- 
Point, Oſwego, Montreal, Quebec and the: whole province 
of Canada. The other was remarkable only, for the 
burning of magazines, ſtore-houſes, -. dock-yards, the 
towns of Fairfield, and Norwalk, and for the {aſe diſs 
treſs of a defenceleſs peaſantry. + 

The fires and deſtruction which accompanied this expe· 
dition, were ſeverely cenſured by the Americans, and 
apologiſed for by the Britiſh in a very unſatisfactory man- 
ner. The latter in their vindication, alleged that the 
houſes which they had burned gave ſhelter to the Ame- 
ricans, while they fired from them, and on {apr occahi« 
ons concealed their retreat. 413: 

Tryon, who was a civil governor as "Sell as a genera 
undertook the juſtification of the meaſure, on princip| 
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of — 661 ſhould be very ſorry ” ſaid he if the 
geſtruction of theſe villages would be thought leſs. recon- 
cileable with humanity, than the love of my country, 
my duty to the king, and the laws of arms: The uſurp- 
ers have profeſſedly placed their hopes of ſevering the em- 
pire, in avoiding deciſive actions- upon the waſte of the 
Britiſh treaſures, and upon the eſcape of their own pro- 
perty during the protracting of the war. Their power 
is ſupported by the general dread of their tyranny and 
threats, practiſed to inſpire a credulous multitude, ' with 
apreſumptuous confidence in our forbearance; I wiſh to 
detect this deluſion.” Theſe devaſtations were the ſub- 
ject of an elegant poem, written on the ſpot a few days 
after, by Col. Humphries, 

While the Britiſh were proceeding in theſe deſolating 
operations, Gen. Waſhington was called upon for conti- 
pental troops, but he could ſpare very few. He durſt 
not detach largely, as he apprehended that one deſign of 
the Britiſh in theſe movements was to draw off. a pro- 
portion of his army from Weſt-Point, to favour an in- 


heir 

pol. ended attack on that important poſt. General Parſons, 
bur ough cloſely connected with Connecticut, and though 
they o his ſmall force he was unable to make ſucceſsful | 
re. pppolition to the invaders, yet inſtead of preſſing Gene- 


al Waſhington for a large detachment of continental 
oops, wrote to him as follows, The Britiſh may pro- 
vince bin diſtreſs the country exceedingly, by the ravages they 
fl! commit, but I would rather ſee all the towns on the 
alt of my country in flames, than that the enemy ſhould 
ofefs Welt-Point,” a 
The inhabitants feared much more than they ſuffer- 
They expected that the whole margin of their coun= 
; 120 miles in extent, would ſuffer the fate of Fair- 
d and Norwalk, The ſeaſon of the year added much 
their difficulties, as the cloſe attention of the farmers © 
heir harveſting. could not be omitted, without hazard- 
$ their ſubſiſtence. . Theſe fears were not of long du- 
Ion. In about ten days after the landing of the Bri- 
d troops, an order was iſſued for their immediate re- 
to New-York, This they effected, in a ſhort time, 
Vol. II. O and 
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in detail. It was therefore his uniform practice, to riſque 


ſiſtent with the general ſafety. 


river. The rear thereof conſiſting of 300 infantry and 


were about to charge. Gen. Putnam after ordering the 


n 
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3 with a loſs ſo inconſiderable, that i in che whole ex. 


dition, it did not exceed 150 men. 

Wbile the Britiſh were ſucceſsfully 2\< Fa theſe deſul. 
tory operations, the American army was incapable of co- 
vering. the coubtry. The former, having by means of 


their ſuperior 1 marine force, the command of the nume. 


rous rivers, bays and harbours of the United States, had 
it in their power to make deſcents, where they pleaſed, 
with an expedition that could not be equalled by the 
American land forces. Had Gen. Waſhington divided 
his army, conformably to the wiſhes of the invaded cit. 
zens, he would have ſubjected his whole force to be cut up 


no more by way. of covering the country than was con- 
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His army was poſted at ſome diſtante from Britiſh head 
quarters in New York, and on both ſides of the North 


150 cavalry, under the command of Col. Anthony 
Walton White, patroled conſtantly, for ſeveral months, 
in front of the Britiſh lines, and kept a conſtant watch 
on the Sound and on the North river. 'This corps had 
ſundry ſkirmiſhes with parties of the Britiſh, and was 
particularly uſeful in checking their excurſions, and in 
procuring and communicating intelligence of their moe. 
Mecn.s. 

About this time, Gen. Putnam, who had been ſtati 
oned with a reſpectable command at Reading in Connec« 
ticut, when on a viſit to his out- poſt at Horſe-Neck, 
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was attacked by Gov. Tryon, with about 1500 mes. 4 
Gen. Putnam had only a picket of 150 men, and tvo P 
iron field pieces without horſes or drag-ropes. He hon. 3 
ever planted his cannon en the high ground, near te“ 
meeting houſe, and by ſeveral fires retarded the advan- ec 
cing enemy, and continued to make oppoſition till! b 


perceived the enemy's horſe, ſupported by the infantry 


picket to provide for their ſafety, by retiring to a ſwam 
inacceſſible to horſe, plunged down the precipice at the 
church. This is ſo ſteep as to have artificial ſtairs, we 
L f0 40 


poſed of nearly one Rundred ſtone ſteps, for the accom» 
modation of foot paſſengers. 
mort, without venturing down the abrupt declivity, and 
before they got round the brow of the hill, Putnam was 
far enough beyond their reach; of the many balls that 
were fired at him, all miſſed except one, which went 
through his hat. 
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He proceeded to Stamford, and hay- 
ing ſtrengthened his picket with ſoine militia, faced about 


and purſued Governor Tryon on his return. 


The campaign of 1779, though barren of important 
events, was diſtinguiſhed by one of the moſt gallant en- 
terpriſes, which took place in the courſe of the war. 
This was the capture of Stoney-Point, on the North ri- 
ver. Gen. W-yne, who had the honor of conducting 
this enterpriſe, t out at the, head of a ſtrong deatch- 


ment of the moſt active infantry in the American army July 13. 1 


a noon, and completed a march of about 14. miles, over 
bad roads, by eight o'clock in the evening. The detach- 
ment being then within a mile and a half of its object, 
Was ba 0 and formed into columns. The General, 
vith a few of his officers, advanced and reconnoitred 
the works. At half paſt eleven, the whole moved for- 
ward to the Attack. The van of the right, conſiſting of 
150 volunteers under the command of Lieut. Col. Fleu- 
ry, advanced with unloaded muſkets, and fixed bayo- 
nets. Theſe were preceded by 20 picked men, who were 
particularly inſtructed to remove the abbatis and other 
obſtructions. The van of the left was led by Major 
Niewart, and advanced with unloaded muſkets and fixed 


byonets. It was alſo preceded by a ſimilar forlorn hope. 


The General placed himſelf at the head of the right co- 
lumn, and gave the moſt pointed orders not to fire, but 
o depend ſolely on the bayonet. The two columns di- 
rected their attacks to oppoſite points of the works, while 
2 detachment engaged the attention .of the garriſon, by 
a frint in their front, The approaches were more diffi- 
cult than had been apprehended. The works were de- 
fended by a deep moraſs, which was alſo, at that time, 
ocrfilowed by the tide. Neither the moraſs, the double row 
bf abbatis, nor the ſtrength of the works, damped the ardog 

my as. ans 


The dragoons ſtopped d 
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1779. of the aſſailants. In the face of a molt tremendous fire of 
◻◻ muſketry, and of cannon loaded with. grape-ſhot, they 
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wiſhed it might be in the fort.“ Lieutenants Gibbons 
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forced their way, at the point of the bayonet, through 
every obſtacle, until both columns met in the centre of 
the works, at nearly the ſame inſtant. Gen. Wayne as 
be paſſed the laſt abbatis, was wounded in the head by 
muſket ball, but nevertheleſs inſiſted on being carried 
forward, adding as a reaſon for it, that if he died he 


and Knox, who led the forlorn hope, eſcaped unhurt, 
although the firſt loſt 17 men out of 20, and the laſt 
nearly as many. The killed and wounded of the Ame. 
ricans amounted to 98, The killed of the garriſon 
were 63, and the number of their priſoners 543. Two 
flags, two ſtandards, 15 pieces of ordnance, and a con- 
ſiderable quantity of military ſtores, fell into the hands 


| 

| 

\ 

this enterpriſe was conducted, was matter of triumph to 
] 


of the conquerors. The vigor and ſpirit, with which 
the Americans. Congreſs gave their thanks to Gen. Waſh- 
ington “ For the vigilance, wiſdom and magnanimity WW t! 


with which he had conducted the military operations of 


the States, and which were among many other ſignal in- 
ſtances manifeſted in his orders for the above enterpriſc.” Wil 1: 
They alſo-gave thanks to Gen. Wayne, and ordered 2 Wi d: 
medal, emblematical of the action, to be ſtruck and one WW he 
of gold to be preſented to him. They directed a ſibet Wi g0 
one to be preſented to Lieut. Col. Fleury, and allo 0 
Major Stewart. At the ſame time, they paſſed generili ve 
reſolutions in honor of the officers and men, but parti- n. 
cularly deſignating Lieut. Col. Fleury, Major Stewart, de 
Lieutenants Gibbons and Knox. To the two latter and hid: 
alſo to Mr. Archer, the General's volunteer aid-de-camp, he 
they gave the rank of Captain. The clemency ſhevi 
to the vanquiſhed, was univerſally applauded. 'The cv-WiM'y : 
toms of war, and the recent barbarities at Fairfield a00Wchu 
Norwalk, would have been an apology for the conquer Wy : 
ors, had they put the whole garriſon to the ſword, butch 
the aſſailants, no leſs generous than brave, ceaſed to de en. 
ſtroy as ſoon as their adverſaries ceaſed to reſiſt. U ponglnend 


the capture of Stoney Point, the victors turned its * den! 


Upot 
is artil 
] 


— 


and fell down the river. As ſoon as the news of theſe 
events reached New-York, preparations were inſtantly 
made to relieve the latter poſt and to recover the former. 
It by no means accorded with the cautious prudence of 
Gen. Waſhington, to riſque an engagement for either or 
for both of them. He therefore removed the cannon” 
aud ſtores, deſtroyed the works, and evacuated the cap- 
tured poſt. Sir Henry Clinton regained poſſeſſion of 
Stoney-Point, on the third day after its capture, and 
placed in it a ſtrong garriſon. TER? 
The ſucceſsful enterpriſe of the Americans at Stoſſey- 
Point, was ſpeedily followed by another, which equalled it 
in boldneſs of deſign. This was the ſurpriſe of the Bri- 
ti garriſon at Powles-Hook, oppoſite to New-York, 
which was effected by Major Lee with about 350 men. July 19 
Major Sutherland the commandant, with a number of 1779. 
Hefſians got off ſafe to a ſmall block-houſe on the left of 
the fort, but about 3o of his men were killed and 160 
taken priſoners. The loſs of the Americans was inconſi- 
derable. Major Lee in conformity to the orders he had 
received, made an immediate retreat, without waiting to 
dcſtroy either the barracks or the artillery. Congreſs 
honored him with their thanks, and ordered'a medal of 
gold, emblematical of the affair to be ſtruck, and preſented 
to him as a reward * for his prudence, addreſs and bra- 
very.” They alſo paſſed reſolutions applauding his hu- 
manity, and expreſſing their high ſenſe of the good con- 2 
duct of his troops, and at the ſame time, ordered a con- 
Rk donative in money, to be diſtributed among 
them, 3 . | 17 ein 
Theſe advantages were more than counterbalanced, 
by an unſucceſsful attempt, made by the ſtate of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, on a Britiſh poſt at Penobſcot. Col. Matleane' 
by the direction of Sir Henry Clinton, landed with a de- 


cnobſcot river, in the ea ſtern confines of New-England, 
and proceeded ſoon after to conftrutt a fort in a well cho- 
Ku ituation, This occaſioned an alarm at Boſton. To 
counteract 


lchment of 656 men from Halifax, on the bauks' of Jun. 16. 
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lery againſt Verplank's-Point, and fired upon it with ſuch 1779. 
effe&t, that the ſhipping in its vicinity cut their cables Wo 


| 
| 


STO 


eounteract the eſtabliſhment of the poſt, vigorous meaſure, 
. were reſolved upon. That armed veſſels, tranſports and 
ſailors, might be ſecured for an expedition, which was im- 
mediately projected for, this purpoſe, an embargo for 40 
days was laid by theſtate of Maſſachuſetts, on all their ſhip. 
ping. A conſiderable armament conſiſting of 18 armed 
veſſels; belides tranſports, was fitted out with extraordi. 
nary expedition, and put under the command of Con, 
Saltonſtal. The largeſt veſſel in this fleet, was the War- 
ren of 32 guns, 16 and 12 pounders. The others varied 
from 24 to 12 guns, A body of land forces command. | 
ed by Gen. Lovel, embarked on this expedition. On the | 
25th of July, the American fleet conſiſting of 37 fail 
appeared off Penobſcot. Col. Macleane had four days ˖ 
before gained information, of what was intended againſt c 
him. This induced him to redouble his exertions in 1 
| ſtrengthening his fort, which was in an unfiniſhed ſtate, 
Two of the baſtions were untouched. The remaining 
two were in no part above 4 or 5 feet high. The ditch 
was only about 3 feet deep. There was no platform laid, 
nor any artillery mounted. The American general on his 
landing, ſummoned. the colonel to ſurrender, which be- 
iog refuſed, he/procceded to erect a battery at the diſtance 
of 750 yards. A cannonading commenced, and was kept 
up for about a fortnight, but without any conſiderable 
effect. While the beſiegers were making preparation for 
an aſſault, Which they had in immediate contemplation, 
Sir George Collyer appeared full in view, with a 'ſqua 
dron for the relief of the garriſon. He had failed from 
Sandy-Hook, on hearing of the intended attack on Col 
Macleane's party, apd in about 11 days arrived in tbe 
river Penobſcot. His marine force confiſted of the Rai» te 
ſqnable of 64 guns and five frigates. The Americans at Birece 
ſirſt made a ſhew, of reſiſtance, but they intended n0 His 
more than to give the tranſports time. to move up the Wſcire, 
river, that the troops might have an opportunity of Wi 
landing, and making their eſcape. The ſuperior force ment 
and weight of metal of the Raiſonable was irrefiſ 
ible, and the eſcape cf the Americans was impractica- ire 


ble. A general fight on the one ſide, ænd geg leſti 
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chaſe on the other took place. Sir George deſtroyed 
and took 17 or 18 armed veſſels. The American ſol- 
diers and ſailors had to return a great part of their way 
by land, and to explore their route through thick woods. 
While the war languiſhed as to great objects in the 
country where it originated, it was raging on a new ele- 
ment, and involving diſtant countries in its wide ſpreadin 


d European ſeas, as well as on the coaſt of America. His 
- moſt Catholic Majeſty was alſo, about this time, induced 
c to take a decided part with France againſt Great-Britain. 
il To the ſurpriſe of many, the Marquis D' Almodovar 
ſs the Spaniſh ambaſſador delivered a manifeſto to lord Viſ- 
ſt count Weymouth, amounting to a declaration of war 


zzainſt Great-Britain. This event had often been pre- 
dicted by the minority in the Britiſh parliament, but 
ng dlbelieved by the miniſtry. The latter reaſoned “ that 


ich Spain could have no intereſt in joining their adverſa- 
ud, ties. That ſhe had colonies of her own, and could not 
his ſet ſo bad an example to them, as to give any counte- 


be» 
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kept 

-able 
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nance to the Americans. It was alſo ſaid that Spain was 
naturally attached to Great-Britain, and unable to enter 
into war”. They were ſo far impoſed upon by their ea- 
gzerneſs to effect the conqueſt of the United-States, as to 
believe that to be true which they wiſhed to be . The 
event proved that the politics of ſovereign powers, are not 
reducible to fixed principles. Sometimes one intereſt 
claſhes with another, and it is not always the caſe that 


the French counſels, or the proſpect of recovering Gib- 
rater, Jamaica and the two Floridas, or the preſſure of 


ans l iFrecent injuries determined the court of Spain to adopt 
ed k this meaſure it is impoſlible with certainty to decide, but 
vp A be make it probable, that the hope of regain- 
it In . l . . * . | | 
| * «hy raltar and Jamaica, was the principal induce- 


rrefiſt 
actica- 
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No ſituation of Great Britain, was at this time tru'y 
. She was weakened and diſtracted in a do- 
ic bien, in which victory produced no advantages, 
but 


dime. Hoſtilities between the fleets of France and Great... 
Britain, were carrying on in both the Indies and in the, 


the ſtrongeſt preponderates. Whether the influence of 
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but defeat all its natural effects. In the midſt of this 
waſting conteſt, in which her ability to reduce her rerol- 
ted colonies, though without foreign aid was doubtful, 
ſhe was ſuddenly involved in a new and much more gan! 
gerous war with one of the greateſt powers in Europe, 
Art this very time while ſhe was engaged i in this double war. 
fare, againſt old friends and old enemies, his moſt Catho. 
lic Majeſty added his force to that of her numerous foes, 

In this ſituation a direliction of the American war was 
recommended by ſome leading characters in the nation, 
but every propoſition of that kind was over-ruled, and 
aſſurances from both houſes of Parliament, were given to 
his Majeſty * ro ſupport him in carrying on the war a- 


| gainſt all his enemies” 


. From theſe events which only affected the United-States 
as far as they increaſed the embarraſſments of Great 
Britain, I return to relate the tranſactions which took 


place within their own limits. In the year 1779, though 
the war was carried on for little more than diſtreſs or de- 


predation in the northern ſtates, the re- eſtabliſhment of 
Britiſh government was ſeriouſly attempted in Carolina 
and Georgia. After the reduction of Savannah, a great 
part of the ſtate of Georgia was reſtored to the King's 
peace. The royal army in that quarter was ſtrengthened 
by, a numerous re-inforcement from Eaſt Florida, and 
the whole was put under the command of Major Gen. 
Prevoſt, The force then in Georgia gave aſerious alarm 
to the adjacent ſtates. There were at that time buy few 
continental troops in Georgia, or South Carolina, and. 
ſcarce any in North-Carolina, as during the late tran- 
quillity in the ſstthern ſtates, they had been detached to 
ſerve in the mai army commanded by Gen. Waſhington. 
A body of militia was raiſed and ſent forward by North 
Carolina to aid her neighbours. Theſe joined the con- 
tinental troops, but not till they had retreated out of 
Georgia, and taken poſt in South Carolina. Towards 
the cloſe of the'year 1778 Gen. Lincoln, at the requeſt 
of the delegates of South Carolina, was appointed b 
Congreſs, to take the command of their ſouthern arm). 


This | 
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This conſiſted only of a few hundred contitientals. To ung. 


ſupply the deficiency of regular ſoldiers, a conſiderable ' 
body of militia was ordered to join him, but they added 
much more to his numbers than to his effective force. 
They had not yet learned the implicit obedience neceſ- 
ſary for military operations. Accuſtomed to activity on 
their farms, they could not bear the languor of an en- 
campment. Having gro up in habits of freedom and 
independence, they reluctantly ſubmitted to martial diſ- 
cipline. The royal army at Savannah being reinforced 
by che junction of the troops from St. Auguſtine, was 
in condition to extend their poſts. Their firſt object was 
to take poſſeſſion of Port-Royal, in South-Carolina. Ma- 
jor Gardiner with two hundred men being detached 
with this view, landed on the iſland, but Gen. Moultrie 
at the head of an equal number of Americans, in which 
there were only niue regular ſoldiers, attacked and drove 
him off it. This ad vantage was principally gained by two 
held pieces, which were well ſerved: by a party of Charleſ- 
ton militia artillery, The Britiſh loſt almoſt all their 
officers. The Americans had eight men killed and 22 
wounded. Among the former, was Lieut. Benjamin 
Wilkins an artillery officer of great merit, and a citizen of 
diſtinguiſhed virtue, whoſe early fall deprived a numerous 
family of their chief ſupport. He was the firſt officer of 
douth-Carolina who loſt his life in ſupporting its inde- 
pendence. This repulſe reſtrained the Britiſh from at- 
tempting any immediate enterpriſe to the northward 
of Savannah, but they fixed poſts at Ebenezer, and 
Auguſta, and extended themſelves over à great part of 
Georgia, They alſo endeavored to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves by reinforcements from the tories, in the weſtern 
ſeulements of Georgia and Carolina. 
Emiſſaries were ſent among the inhabitants of that 
deſeription, to encourage them to a general inſurrection. 
They were aſſured that if they embodied and added 
their force to that of the King's army in Georgia, they 
yould have ſuch a decided ſuperiority as Would make 
i ſpeedy return to their homes practieable, on their own 
ems. Several hundreds of them accordingly rendez- 
Vor. II. | P vouſed, 
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1779, vouſed, and ſot off to join the royal forces at Auguſia 
| Among thofe who called themſelvet loyaliſts, there were 
many of the moſt infamous characters Their general 
complexion was that of a plundering bandlitti, more ſoli. 


* 
» 


royal emiſſaries had fucceſsfully planted the ftandard of 


of their country. Theſe were tried by the laws of South 


Swamp, and nearly oppoſite to Auguſta on, ihe Carolina 


— 
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citous for booty, than for the honor and intereſt of their 
royal maſter. --At every period before the war, the veſſ- 
ern wilderneſs of theſe States Which extended to the 


who diſreſiſhed the reſtraints of civil ſociety. While 
the war raged, the demands of militia duty and of taxes 
contributed much to the peopling of thoſe remote ſettle. 
ments, by holding out proſpects of exemption from the 
control of gevernment. Among theſe people the 


loyalty, and of that claſs was a great proportion of thoſe, 
who in the upper country of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
called themſelves the King's friends. They had no ſooner 
embodied and begun their march to join the royal army 
at Auguſta, than they commenced ſuch a ſcene of plun- 
dering of the defenceleſs ſettlements through which they 
paſſed, as induced the orderly inhabitants to turn oui to 
oppaſe them. Col. Pickens, with about 300 men of the 
latter character, immediately purſued and came up with 
them, near Kettle-creek.. An action took place) which 
laſted three quarters of an hour. The tories were to- 
tally routed. About forty of them were killed, and in 
that number was their leader Col. Boyd, who had been 
fecretly employed by Britiſh authority to collect and head 
them. By this action the Britiſli were diſconceried. 
The tories were diſperſed. Some ran quite off. Others 
went to their homes, and caft themſelves on the mercy 


Carolina for offending againſt an act called the ſedition 
act, which had been paſſed ſince the revolution for the ſe- 
eurity of the new goverument. Seventy of them were con- 
demned to die, but the ſentence was only executed bn 
five of their ring leaders. 

As the Britiſh extended their poſts on the Georgia ſide of 
Savannah river, Gen. Lincoln fixed encampments at Black 
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4, fide. From theſe, poſts he formed a plan of eroſſing in- 1979. 

re to Georgia, with the view of limiting the Britiſh, to the . 4 

al low country, near the ocean. In the execution of this 

is deſign, Gen. Aſh with 1500 North-Carolina militia and | 

Jy a few regular troops, after croſſing the giver Savannah, * 


took a poſition on Briar-creek; But in a few days he was M 
ſurpriſed by Licut, Col. Prevoſt, who having made giv- 3. 


y, cuitous march of about 50 miles, came unexpectedly on 
ile his rear with about goo men. The militia were thrown |, 
les into confuſion, and fled at the firſt; fire. One hundred 
le- and fifty of the Americans were killed, and 162 were 
he taken, Few had any chance of eſcaping but by croſ- 
the ſing the Savannah, in attempting which many were drown= 


ed. Of thoſe who got off ſafe, a great part returned 


iſe, home. The number that rejoined the American camp 
pin, did not exceed 450 men. The few continentals under 
ner Col. Elbert made a brave reſiſtence, but the ſurvivors, of 
my them, with their gallant leader, were at laſt compelled 

| to ſurrender. This event deprived Gen. Lincoln of one 


fourth of his numbers, and opened a communication be- 
tween the Britifh, the Indians, and the tories of North and 
South-Carolina. 1 * | 


Unexperienced in the art of war, the Americans were 


hich ſubject ta thoſe reverſes of fortune, which uſually attend 
to- young ſoldiers. Unacquainted with military ſtratagems, 
d in deficient in diſcipline, and not thoroughly broken to ha=  * 
been bits of implicit obedience, they were often ſurpriſed, and 
head had to learn by repeated misfortunes the neceſſity of ſub- 
ried. ordination, and the advantages of watchfulneſs and diſci- 
thers pline. Their numbers in the field, to thoſe who are ac- 
1ercy quainted with European: wars, muſt appear inconfidera- — 4 
outh ble, but ſuch is the difference of the ſtate of ſociety and 
tion of the population in the old and new world, that in A- 
nc ſe- merica, a few hundreds decided objects of equal magnj- 
con- tude with thoſe, which in Europe would have called into 
ed bn the field as many thouſands. The prize contended for 
vas nothing leſs than the Sovereignty of three millions 
ide « of people, and of five hundred millions of acres of land, 
lack» 


and yet from the remote ſituation of the invading pow- 
ens, and che thin population of the invaded States, eſ- 
5, pecially 


1775. pecially i in the ſouthern extreme of the union, chis no- 


4 The ſeries of Aladkers which had followed the Ame. 
_ .,- Tican arms ſince the landing of the Britiſh near Savannah, 


therefore put on a better footing, and a regiment of < 


the American army had aſcended 150 miles towards the 


. theſe movements, detached 300 of his light troops torts 


| ditional _ in repairing to its defence, When 7 
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mentous queſtion was materially” affected by the conſe. 


N _ One; in which wy a 1 ue 


occaſioned well founded apprehenfion for the ſafety of 
the adjacent States. The militia of South-Carolina vu 


valry was raiſed. John Rutledge a Carolinian of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities, was called to the chair of go. 
vernment by an almoſt unanimous vote, and in imitation 
of the ancient republic of Rome inveſted, in conjune- } 
tion with his council, with dictatorial powers. By vir- 
tue of his authority, he convened a large body of the 
militia near the centre of the State, that they might be 
in conſtant readineſs to march whitherſoever public {e- 
vice required. The original plan of penetrating into 
Georgia was reſumed. Part of the American force n 
ſtationed on the north fide of the Savannah at Purnſ 
burgb and Black-ſwamp, while Gen. Lincoln and the 
main army croſſed into Georgia near Auguſta. Gene 
ral Prevoſt availed himſelf of the critical moment, whe 


ſource of the Savannah, and croſſed into Carolina orer 
the ſame river near to its mouth, with about 2400 med, 
A conſiderable body of Indians, whoſe friendſhip the 
Britiſh had previouſly ſecured, were aſſociated with the 
Britiſh on this expedition. The ſuperior Britiſh fore 
which croſſed Savannah river, ſoon compelled Generil 
Moultrie, who was charged with the defence of Soul- 
Carolina, to retire. Lincoln on receiving information of 


inforce Moultrie, but proceeded with the main army 
wards the capital of Georgia. He was induced to pu- 
ſue his original intention, from an idea that Gen. Ii 
voſt meant nothing more than to divert him by a feinte 
Carolina, and becauſe his marching down on the fob 
fide of the river Savannah, would occaſion very little« 
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found that Prevoſt was ſeriouſly puſhing for Charleſton, 157 


he re-crofſed the Savannah and purfued' him. The Bri» 
iſh proceeded in their march by the main road near the 
ſea coaſt, with bot little oppoſition, and in the mean time 
the Americans retreated before them towards Charleſton. 


Gen. Moultrie, who ably conducted this retreat, had uo 
cavalry to check the advancing foe. "Inſtead of his receiv» | 


ing reinforcements from the inhabitants; as he marched 
through the country, he was abandoned by many of the 
militia who went to their homes. Their families and pro- 
perty lay directly in the route of the invading army. The 
abſcence of the main army under Lincoln, the retreat of 
Moultrie, the plunderings and devaſtations of the inva- 
ders, and above all the dread of the Indian ſavages which 
accompanied the royal army, diffuſed a general panic a- 
mong the inhabitants. The terror of each individual 
became a ſource of terror to another, From the influ- 
ence of theſe cauſes, many were induced to apply for 
Britiſh protection. New converts to the royal ſtandard 
ndeavoured to ingratiate themſelves with their protectors, 
by encouraging them to attempt the reduction of Charleſ- 
ton. Being in their power, they were more anxious to 
ame intelligence on the idea of what was agreeable, than 
ff what was true. They repreſented the inhabitants as 
ing generally tired of the war, and wiſhing for peace 
tall events. They alſo ſtated that Charleſton was inca- 
able of much reſiſtance. Theſe circumſtances combin- 
vith the facility with which the Britiſh marched 
irough the country, induced Gen. Prevoſt to extend his 
Jan and puſh for Charleſton. Had he deſigned it at 
rt, and continued his march with the ſame rapidity 
ith which it was begun, the town would probably have 
en carried by a coup-de-main, but he halted two or 
bree days when advanced near half the diſtance In 
t interval every preparation was made by the South- 
rolinians, for the defence of their capital. All the 
ouſes in its ſuburbs were burnt. Lines and abbatis 
ere, in a few days, carried acroſs the peninſula between 
Mbley and Cooper rivers, and cannon were mounted at 
oper intervals on its whole extent. Though this viſit 
| of 
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1379. of be, Beuiſt, apd:eſpecjally.an attack 99.466 had Ge, 
1 ——— for dpre-MeN PFeparain 
Ins were made, and, a force of 3300 men e 
hzeleſton for its defence. 
The, main body and, baggage of the. Brivſh army, be 
ing left on the ſouth. fide of Aſhley. river, an advance 
May 11. detachment of goozmen, croſſed the ferry and apparel 
before the town. In the mean time Lincoln was marc 
ing on as faſt as poſſible, for the relief of, Charleſton, by 
a8. his, arrival was doubtful and the criſis hazgrdow 
to gain time was a matter of conſequence-, A whole da 
was therefore ſpent i in the exchange of flags. Commfy 
ouers from the garriſon were inſtructed, “ to propoſes 
nehptrality during the war between Great Britain and 4. 
merica, and that the queſtion. whether the ſtate ſhall by 
long to Great Britain, or remain one of the United States 
kn gerermined, by the-treaty of peace between theſe pos- 
ers. The Britiſh, commanders refuſed this advanugy 
ous offer, alledging that they did not come in a legilts 
tive capacity, and. inſiſted that as the inhabitants audg 
thers were in arms, they ſhould ſurrender priſoners o 
war. This being refuſed the garriſon prepared for 
immediate "aſſault, but this was not attempted. Abe 
this time Major Benjamin Huger commanding, a pat 
without the lines, was through miſtake killed by. 
; countrymen. This was a loſs indeed. The liberality, g 
- neroſity and public ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhed him u 
citizen, added to great elne and military talents, rt 
dered his untimely death the ſubject of univerſal reg 
By his fall the, country was deprived of one of its fir 
and moſt uſcful friends, and the army loſt one 0 
brighteſt ornaments. Prevoſt knowing by an intercef 
ed letter, that Lincoln was coming on in his rear, reid 
ed from Charleſton, and filed off with his whole for 
from the main to the iſlands near the ſea, that he mip 
avoid being between two fires., Both armies encamped} 
the vicinity of Charleſton, watching each others mot 
Jun, 20. till the 20th of June, when an attack was made vid 
bout 1290 Americans on ſix or 709. of the Britiſh, # 
vantageouſly poſted at Stono terry. The r ** 
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1 "tp whe 
„ge intervals, 'add' the whole” was ſectired with an abbatis! 


By a preconcerted play, u felnt was 10 Rave been” made 
from James Iſland, with a body of Charlefton militia, at 


the moment when Gen. Lincoln begaw the attack frown 
eme main; but from 'miſinanage ment} they did not reach 


their place of deſtination till che aQion was over. The 
attack was continued for an hour and twenty minutes, 
and the affailants had the advantage, but the appearance 


ou, of a reinforcement, to prevent which the feint fram James 
aid was intended, made their retreat neceſſary; The 
ul es of the Americans in killed and wounded was abont 
e 


150, Among the former was Co. Roberts, an artnleby 
fficer of diſtinguiſhed! abilities. Having been bred' to 
rms in his native country England, he had beer partient 
arly ſerviceable in diffuſing military knowledge among 


hal between his being wounded and his dying, he was 
ited on the field of battle by his fon | Capt: Roberts, f 


f it, and to uſe it in defence of liberty and his country. 


proper ſtation, adding for reafon “ that there he 
night be uſe ful, but to him he could be of no ſer vier“. 
Immediately after this attack, the American militik 
patient of abſence from their homes returned to their 
lantations, and about the fame time the Britiſh left the 


bother, till they arrived at Port-royal and Savannah. A 
daſiderable garriſon was left at the former place under 
vl. Maitland, but the main body went to Savannah. 

This incurſion into South- Carolina contributed very 
tle to the advancement of the royal cauſe, but added 
ach to the wealth of the officers, ſoldiers and followers: 
the Britiſh army, and ſtill more to the diſtreſſes ob the 


volt ſpread themſelves over a confiderable part of the 
neſt ſettlements of rhe ſtare, and where there are the 
welt white inhabitants in proportion to the number of 

| flaves. 


* 
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be leſs informed American officers. In the ſhort tnters 


lis on regiment. The expiring father preſented! his 
word to his ſon, with an exhortation to behave wortbxyß 


liter a ſhort converſation he deſired him to return to 


lands adjacent to Charleſton, retreating from one tc 


babitants. The forces under the command of Gen. 


19 
lobt wich a Nhe of communication; vnd field pieces 1 , 
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1779. gent There was much to attract, and but little to rei 
— the invaders. Small parties viſited almoſt every houſe, 
and unoppoſed! took whatever they choſe. They nt 
only xifled the inhabitants of houſhold furviture, but d 
wearing apparel, money, rings and other per ſonal orus- 
ments. Every place, in their line of _— Experience 
the effects of their rapacity. 
Soon after the affair at Stono, e ctntpenial force 
" paden the command of Gen. Lincoln retired to Sheldog, 
a bealthy ſituation in the vicinity of Beaufort. Both a. 
mies remained in their reſpective encampments, till the 
arrival of a French fleet on the coaſt, rouſed the whole 
country to immediate aCtivity, 
Count D'Eſtaing having repaired and vidtualled hi 
fleet at Boſton, ſailed for the Weſt-Indies, and on the 
Nov. 3 . ſame day Commodore Hotham with five men of war, 4 
17 2 bomb veſſel and ſome frigates, ſet out from New-York u 
convoy a number of tranſports with Gen. Grant, and 
odo men to the ſame theatre of naval operations. 
Dec. 30. The Britiſh took St. Lucia, and Count D'Eſtaing took 
1778. St. Vincents and Grenada. Soon after the reduction df 
the latter, the Count retired to Cape Frangois. Harig 
July received inſtructions from the King his maſter to atin 
1779. concert with the forces of the United States, and being 
ſtrongly ſolicited by Gen. Lincoln, Preſident Lowndy 
Gov. Rutledge, and Mr. Plombard Conſul of France 
in Charleſton, he ſailed for the American continent wit 
expectation of rendering eſſential ſervice, in optratin 
Sept. f. apainſt the common enemy. He arrived on the coalt 
Georgia, with a fleet conſiſting of twenty ſail of the li 
two of fifty guns and eleven frigates. His appearand 
was ſo unexpected that the Experiment man of war, « 
50 guns commanded by Sir James Wallate,” 0 
ai 10" fell into his hands. 
As ſoon as his arrival on the coaſt was koows, 
Lincoln with the army under his command, marched f 
the vicinity of Savannah, and orders were given for 
militia of Georgia and South-Carolina to rendezvous if 
the ſame place. The Britiſh were equally diligeat in pi 
paring for their defence. Great numbers were emplo 
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ed both by day and night, in ſtrengthening and extending 19796 | 
heirlines- The American militia, fluſhed with-the hope of — 
ſpeedily expelling the Britiſh from their ſouthern poſſeſ- 
ſons, turned out with an alacrity which far ſurpaſſed: 
their exertions in the preceding campaign. D' Eſtaing be- 
tore the arrival of Lincola demanded the ſurrender of 
the town to the arms of France. Prevoſt in his anſwer 
leclined ſurrendering on à general ſummons, aud re- 
queſted that ſpecific terms ſhould be propoſed;”'to Which 
de would give an anſwer,” The Count replied that it was 
the part of the beſieged to propoſe terms. Prevoſt then 
aſked for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, for 24 hours, for 
preparing proper terms. This was inconfiderately grant- 
ed. Before the 24 hours elapſed, Lieut. Col, Maitland: 
ith ſeveral hundred men who had been ſtationed at 
Jeaufort, made their way good through many obſtacles, 
id joined the royal army in Savannah.” The garriſon, 
ncouraged by the arrival of fo reſpectable a foree, de- 
ermined on reſiſtance. The French and Americans, 


took ho forined a junction the evening after, were therefore 

jon of duced to the neceſſity of ſtorming or befieging the gar | 
Ii. The reſolution of proceeding by Gege being a- | 
att inPopicd, ſeveral days were conſumed in preparing for .it,” q 


nd in the mean time the works of the garriſon were' 
bourly ſtrengthened by the labour of ſeveral hundred ne- 
roes, directed by that able engineer Major Moncrief. Oct. 4. 
be beſiegers opened with nine mortars, thirty ſeven 
feces of cannon from the land fide, and fifteen from 
coaſt ue water. Soon after the commencement of the ean- 

ne ine onade, Prevoſt ſolicited for leave to ſend the women aud 
earancWiildren out of town, but this was refuſed; The com-' 
war, 0" army ſuſpected that a deſire of ſecreting the plun- 

d e r, lately taken from the South-Carolinians, was cover- 

u under the veil of humanity, It was alſo preſumed 
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n, Mat a refuſal would expedite a ſurrender, - On a report 
ched fo om the engineers that a conſiderable time would be ne- 
1 for elary to reduce the garriſon by regular approaches, / it 
ous ne determined to make an aſſault. This "meaſure was 
it io pe erced on Count D'Eſtaing by his marine officers, who 


 emplo dremon ſtrated againſt his continuing to riſk ſo valuable 
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1779 . a ſleet on a dangerous coaſt, in the hurricane ſeaſon, and 


& ſo great a diſtanee from the ſhore, that it might be 
ſurpriſed by a Britiſh fleet, completely repaired and fully 
manned-; In a few days the lines of the befiegers might 
have been carried into the works of the beſieged, but yn- 
der theſe critical circumſtances, no. farther delay could 
be admitted. To aſſault or raiſe the ſiege was the alter- 
native. ., Prudence-would have dictated the latter, but: 
ſenſe. of honor determined the beſiegers to adopt the for- 
mer. Two feints were made with the country militias, 


Oct. 9. and a real attack on Spring-hill battery early in the mor- 


ing, with 3500 French troops, 600 continentals, and 
330 of the inhabitants of Charleſton. Theſe boldly 
marched up to the lines, under the command of D'EL. 
* taing and Lincoln, but a heavy and well directed fire 
from the batteries, and a. croſs fire from the gallies, 
threw the front of their columns into, confuſion. Tuo 
ſtandards were nevertheleſs planted, on the Britiſh r- 
doubts. A retreat of the aſſailants was ordered, after 
they had ſtood the enemies fire for 55 minutes. Count 
D'Eſtaing.and Count Pulaſki were both wounded. The 
former flightly, but the latter mortally. Six hundred 
and thirty ſeven of the French, and upwards of 200 of 
the continentals and militia were killed or wounded, 
Gen. Prevoſt, Lieut. Col. Maitland, and Major Mon- 
- erief. deſervedly acquired great reputation by this ſuccel- 
ful defence. The force of the garriſon was between 2 
and 3000, of which about 150 were militia. The di- 
mage ſuſtained by the beſieged was trifling, as they fired 
from behind works, and few of the aſſailants fired at al. 
Immediately after this unſucceſsful aſſault, the militias, 
almoſt univerfally, went to their homes. Count D'Eſtaing 
reimbarked his troops and artillery, and left the conti- 
nent. to | | 
While the fiege of Savannah was pending, 2 remarks 
ble enterpriſe was effected by Col, John White of the 
Georgia line. Capt. French had taken poſt with about 
100. men near the river Ogechee, ſome time before the 
ſiege began. There were alſo at the ſame place for 
failors on board of five Britiſh veflels, four of which 
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were armed. · All theſe men, together wich the veſſels Y 19. - I 


1nd 130 ſtand of arms, were ſurrendered to Col. White, <” 
Capt. Elholm and four others, one of which was the. O&t- 1 
colonel's ſervant. On the preceding night chis ſmall par- 
j kindled a number of fires in different places, and a- 
dopted che parade of a large eneampment. By cheſe and 
x variety of deceptive ſtratagems, Capt. French was ful- 
ly impreſſed with an opinion, that nothing but an inſtant. 
ſurrender, in conformity to a peremptory ſummons, 
could ſave his men from being cut to pieces by a ſuperi- 
or force, He therefore gave up, without making any re- 
ſiſtance. g 4 i 
This viſit of the fleet of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty: 
to the coaſt of America, though unſucceſsful as to its. - 
main object, was not without utility to the United States. 
I diſconcerted the meaſures already digeſted by the Bri-, 
it commanders, and cauſed a conſiderable waſte. of time, 
before they could determine on a new plan of operati- 
ons. It alſo occaſioned rhe evacuation of Rhode-Ifſland.- 
But this was of no advantage to the United States, For 
of all the blunders committed by the Britiſh in the courſe, 
of the American war, none was greater than their ſtati- 
oning near 6000 men, for two years and eight months, 
on that [fland, where they were loſt to every purpoſe of 
60-opcration, and where they could render very little 
more ſervice to the royal cauſe, than could have been ob- 6 
wned by a couple of frigates cruiſing in the vicinity. . 
The liege being raiſed, the continental troops retreat- 
ed over the river Savannah. The viciflitudes of an au- 
wnnal atmoſphere made a ſevere impreffion on the irri- 
able fibres of men, exhauſted with fatigue and dejected 
by defeat. In proportion to the towering hopes, with 
which the expedition was undertaken, was the depreſſion 
of ſpirits ſubſequent to its failure. The Georgia exiles, © /- 
do had aſſembled from all quarters to repoſſeſs them- 
elves of their eſtates, were a ſecond time obliged to flee 
rom their country and poſſeſſions. The moſt, gloomy 
pprehenſions, reſpecting the Southern States, took poſ- 
lion of the minds of the people. Thy 1 


Thus 


Ar any thing 'deeifive on either ſide. After one year, in 


rut "HTSTORY or” ris |: 4 
Thus cded the ſourhers campaign of 1799, withou 


which the Britiſh had over- run the State of Georgia fur 
150 miles frem the ſea coaſt, and had penetrated us far 
as the lines of Charleſton, they were reduced to their 
original limits in Savannah. All their ſchemes of co. 
operation with the tories had failed, and the ſpirits of 
that claſs of the inhabitants, by ſucceſſive diſappointmeny, 
were thoroughly broken. | 

Tlie campaign of 1779 is remarkable for the feeble. 
exertlons of the Americans. Accidental cauſcs, which 
had previouſly excited their activity, had in a great mes- 
ſure ceaſed to have influence. An enthuſiaſm for liberty 
made them comparatively diſregard property, and brax 
all danger in the firſt years of the war. Tt ſucceſſes of 
their arms near the beginring'of 177), and the hopes of 
capturing Burgoyne's army in the cloſe of it, together 
with the briſle circulation of ia large quantity of paper 
money in good eredit, made that” year both ative and 
decifivee The flattering proſpects infpired by the alliance 
with France in 1778 baniſhed all fears of the ſucceſs of 
the revolution, but the failure of every ſcheme of co-ops 
eration produced a deſpondency of mind unfavourable 1 
great exertions. Inſtead of driving the Britiſh out ofthe 
country, as the Americans vainly preſumed, rhe campaig 
of 1778 and 1779 terminated without any direct advan- 
tage from the French fleet ſent to their aid. Expediing 
too much from their allies, and then failing in theſe en- 
pectations, they were leſs prepared to proſecute the vat 
from their own refources, than they would have been had 
D'Eſtaing not touched on their coaſt, Their army va 
reduced in its numbers, and badly cloathed: In the firſt 
years of the war the mercantile character was loſt in ihe 
military ſpirit of the times, but in the progreſs of it the 
inhabitants, cooling in their enthufiaſm, gradually rerutt- 
ed to their former habits of lucrative buſineſs. This mid 
diſtinction between the army and the citizens, and was oy 
friendly to military exertions. While ſeveral foreign 
events tended to the embarraſſment of Great - Britain od 
indirectly to the eſtabliſhment of independence, _ 
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of intefnal cauſes relaxed the exertions of the Americans, 
ind for a time made it doubtful, whether they would ul- 
imately be independent citizens or conquered ſubjects, 
Among theſe, the daily depreciation of their bills of cre- 


lit held a diſtinguiſhed pre- eminence. This ſo materially 
affected every department as to merit a particular diſcuf- 


of the narrative, is treated of in a ſeparate appendix. 


r 1 a. —— 


4A FFT DE M*-1E 
N Of Continental Paper Currency. 


N the modern de of making war, money is not leſs 
[ eſſential, than{vylour in the field, or wiſdom in the 
cabivet. The FD purſe decides the fate bf contend- 
ing nations, as oftett as the longeſt ſword. It early occur- 
red to the founders of the American empire, that the eſ- 
nbliſhed revenues of Great Britain, muſt eventually 
overbalance the, ſudden and impetuous fallies of men 
contending for freedom, on the ſpur of the occaſion, and 
vithout the permanent means of defence; but how to re- 
nedy the evil, puzzled their wiſeſt politicians.” Gold aud 
lilver, as far as was known, had not a phyſical exiſtence 
In the country, in any quantity equal to the demands of 
ar, nor could they be procured from abroad, as the 
hannels of commerce had been previouſly ſhut, by the 


— 


ade. America having never been much taxed in 
; wat BP") direct way, and being without eſtabliſhed govern- 
nents, and eſpecially as ſhe was contending againſt what 
vu lately lawful authority, could not immediately pro- 
ted to taxation. Beſides as the conteſt was on the ſub- 
of taxation, the laying on of taxes adequate to the 


as ub: dit repreſenting ſpecie, under a public engagement to 
oreign ultimately ſunk by equal taxes, or exchanged for gold 


1 od filver. - This practice yy" from the firſt 
varie alement of the colonies, and under proper reſtrictions 


— . cs, Had 
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gon The ſubject, to prevent an interruption of the thread 


oluntary aſſociation of Congreſs to ſuſpend. foreign 


gencies of war, even though it had been practicable, 


cut” Would have been impolitic The only plauſible expedi- 
made Wnt in their power to adopt, was the emiſſion of bills of - 
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1779. had deen found high! tageous. Their reſolution 
Im 


the neceſſity of extending their plan of defence, beyond 


to raiſe an army in June 1775, was therefore followed by 
another to emit bills of credit, to the amount of tuo 
millions of dollars. To that ſum on the 25th of the next 
month, it was reſolved to add another million. For 
their redemprion they pledged the confederated colonies, 
and directed each colony to find ways and means, to fink 
its proportion and quota, in four annual payments, 
the firſt to be made on or before the laſt of Nov. 177). 
'That time was fixed upon from an expectation, that pre- 
vious to its arrival, the conteſt would be brought to: 
concluſion. On the 29th of November, 1775, an eſti 
mate having been made by Congreſs of the public er- 
pences already incurred, or likely to he incurred in car- 
rying on their defence till the zoth of June, 1776, it 
was reſolved to emit a farther ſum of three millions of 
dollars, to be redeemed as the former by four antuil 
payments, the firſt to be made on or before the laſt day 
of Novem. 1783. It was at the ſame time determined, 
that the quotas of bills to be redeemed by each colony, 
ſhould be in a relative proportion te their reſpedtive 
numbers of inhabitants. This eſtimate was calculated, 
to defray expences to the 1oth of June, 1776, on 
the idea that an accommodation would take place before 
that time. Hitherto all arrangements, both for men and 
money were temporary, and founded on the ſuppoled 
probability of a reconciliation. Early in 1776, Con- 
greſs obtained information, that Great Britain bad con- 
tracted for 16, ooo foreign mercenaries, to be ſent over 
for the purpoſe of ſubduing America. This enforced 


the ioth of the next June. They therefore on the 17 
of February 1776, ordered four millions of dollars 9 
be emitted, ayd on the gth of May and the 22d of Jul 
following, emitted ten millions more on the ſame ſecurity: 
Such was the animation of the times, that theſe ſeveral 
emiſſions amounting in the aggregate to 20 millions 

dollars, circulated for ſeveral months without any depre- 
ciation, and commanded the reſources of the count] 


For public ſervice, equally with the ſame ſum of — 
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clver. The United States derived for a conſiderable | 
ume, as much benefit from this paper creation of their 
own, though without any eſtabliſhed funds for its ſup- 
port or redemption, as would have reſulted from a free 
zift of as many Mexican dollars. While the miniſtry of 
England were puzzling themſelves for new taxes, and 
funds on which to raiſe their ſupplies, Congreſs 
raiſed theirs by reſolutions, directing paper of no intrin- 
fc value to be ſtruck off, in form of promiſſory notes. 
But there was a point both in time and quantity, beyond 
which this congreſſional alchymy ceaſed to operate. 
That time was about 18 months from the date of their 
frſt emiſſion, and that quantity about 20 millions of 
dollars, nnd | 
Independence being declared in the ſecond year of the 
war, and the object for which arms were at firſt aſſumed 
being changed, it was obvious that more money muſt be 
procured, and equally ſo that if bills of credit were 
multiplied beyond a reaſonable ſum for circulation, they 
muſt neceſſarily depreciate. It was therefore on the 3d 
of October 1776 reſolved to borrow five millions of dol- 
lars, and in the month following a lottery was ſet on 
vot for obtaining a farther ſum on loan, The expences 
of the war were ſo great, that the money ariſing from 
both, though conſiderable, was far ſhort of a ſufficien- 
9. The rulers of America thought it ſtill premature to 
urge taxation. They therefore reiterated the expedient 
of farther emiſſions. The eaſe with which the means of 
procuring ſupplies were furniſhed by ſtriking off bills of 
credit, and the readineſs of the people to receive them, 
prompted Congreſs to multiply them beyond the limits of 
prudence, A diminution of their value was the una- 
vidable conſequence. This at firſt was ſcarcely perceiv- 
le, but it daily increaſed. The zeal of the people ne- 
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f Jul ertheleſs ſo far overbalanced the nice mercantile calcu- 
. ions of intereſt, that, the campaigns of 1776 and 1777 
" re not affected by the depreciation of the paper cur- 
f | 


icy. Congreſs foreſaw that this could not long be the 

ilk. It was therefore on the 22d of November 1777 

ommended to the ſeveral States, to raiſe by taxes the 
| > | ſum 
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1779. ſum of five millions of dollars, for the fervice of thy 
year 1778. "0 | 9 
Previouſly to this it had been reſolved to borrow 

larger ſums, and-for the encouragement of lenders, it vat 

agreed to pay the intereſt which ſhould accrue thereon by 

bills of exchange, payable in France, out of monies hor. 

rowed there for the uſe of the United States. This tax 

., __ unfortunately failed in ſeveral of the States. From the 
impoſſibility of procuring a fufficiency of money either 

from loans or taxes, the old expedient of farther emiſ- 

fions was reiterated; but the value decreaſed as the quan- 

tity increaſed. Congreſs anxious to put a ſtop to the in- 

creaſe of their bills of credit, and to provide a fund for 

redueing what were ifſued, called upon the States onthe 

1ſt of January 1779, to pay into the continental treaſu- 

ry their reſpective quotas of fifteen millions of dollars 
q for the ſervice of that year, and of fix millions annudl- 
| ly from and after the year 1779, as a fund for reducing 
their early emiſſions and loans, Such had been the if 
taken ideas, which originally prevailed of the duration of 
the conteſt, that though the war was raging, and the de- 
mands for money unabated, yet the period was arrived 
which had been originally fixed upon for the redemption 
of the firſt emiſſions of Congreſs. | 
In addition to theſe 15 millions called for on the iſt 

of January 1779, the States were on the 21ſt of May 
following called upon to furniſh, for public ſervice within 
the current year, their reſpective quotas of 45 millions 
of dollars. Congreſs wiſhed to arreſt the growing depte- 
ciation, and therefore called for taxes in large ſums, pro- 
portioned to the demands of the public, and alſo to the 
diminiſhed value of their bills. Theſe requiſitions, though 
nominally large, were by no means ſufficient. From the 
fluctuating ſtate of the money, it was impoſſible to make 

any certain calculations, for it was not two days of the 
| ſame value. A ſum which when demanded, would hare 
purchaſed a ſufficiency of the conimodities wanted for 
the public ſervice, was very inadequate, when the collec- 

tion was made, and the money lodged in the treaſuſj 

The depreciation began at different periods in * 

N tates) 
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ztates; but in general about the middle of the year 1777, 1779. 
and progreſſively increaſed for three or four years. To- 
wards the laſt of 1777, the depreciation was about two 

or three for one; in 1778 it advanced from two or three 

for one to five or ſix for one; in 1779, from five ar fix 

for one to 27 or 28 for one; in 1780 from 27 or 28 

for one to 50 or 60 for one, in the firſt four or five 

months. Its circulation was afterwards partial, but where 

it paſſed it ſoon depreciated to 150 for one. In ſome 

few parts it continued in circulation for the firſt four or 

five months of 1781, but in this latter period ma- 

ny would not take it at any rate, and they who did, re- 

ceived it at a depreciation of ſeveral hundreds for one. 

As there was a general clamor on account of the floods 

of money, which at ſucceſſive periods had deluged the 

States, it was reſolved in October 1779 that no farther ſum 

ſhould be iſſued on any account whatever than what, when 

added tothe preſent ſum in circulation, would in the whole 

be equal to 200 millions of dollars. It was at the ſame 


+ *- \ 
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of tine reſolved, that Congreſs ſhould emit only ſuch a partof ö a 
de» the ſum wanting to make up 200 millions, as ſhould be ab- i 

ved {WW olutely neceſſary for the public exigencies, before adequate ä 
on ſupplics could be otherwiſe obtained, relying for ſuch ſup- t | ; 


plies on the exertions of the ſeveral States. This was for- : 
cibly repreſented in a circular letter from Congreſs to their 
conſtituents, and the States were earneſtly intreated to pre- 
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chin vent that deluge of evils which would flow from their ne- 

lions electing to furniſh adequate ſupplies for the wants of the þ 
ehre · WiWeonfederacy. The ſame circular letter ſtated the practica - 

pro- Ability of redeeming all the bills of Congreſs at par with 

o the eold and ſilver, and rejected with indigoation the ſuppoſiti- 

ought oa that the States would ever tarniſh their credit by violat- | 

m the ing public faith. Theſe ſtrong declarations in favour of 

make de paper currency deceived many to repoſe confidence in | 


io their ruin. Subſequent events compelled Congreſs to 
| have opt the very meaſure in 1780, which in the preceding 
Fear they had ſincerely reprobated. | | 

From the non-compliance of the States, Congreſs was 
alu] biged in a ſhort time after the date of their circular 


ferent netter to iſſue ſuch a farther quantity, as when added to 
States) Vol. II. | "20> previous 


* 


130 
1779. previous emimions made the ſorts of 200 millions of dul 


money determinate quantities of beef, pork, flour andother 


ject to the order of Congrefs, and the remaining is 
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lars. 'Befides this immenſe ſam, the paper emiſſions of 
the different States amounted to many millions; which 
mixed with the continentat money, and added to ity 
depreciation. What was of kitle value before now be- 
tame of leſs. The whole was ſoon expended, and yet 
from its increaſed depreciation! the immediate wants of 
the army were not ſupplied. The ſouree which for fue 
years had enabled Congreſs to keep an army in the field 
being exhauſted; Gen, Waſhington was reduced for ſong 
time to the alternative of diſbanding his troops, or of 
fupplying them by a military force. He preferred the 
latter, and the inhabitants of News York and New-Jerſey, 
though they felt the injury, faw the AC and patiently 
inp vg an 

The States were next called upon to furniſh in leu of 


articles, for the uſe of the army. This was called a 0. 
quiſition for ſpecific ſupplies or a tax in kind, and vn 
found on experiment to be fo difficult of execution, f 
inconvenient, partial and expenſive, that it was ſpeedily 
abandoned. About this time, Congreſs reſolved upon 
another expedient. This was to iſſue a new ſpecies of 
paper money, under the guarantee of the feveral Stute 
The old money was to be called in by taxes, and as ſoon 
as brought in to be burnt, and in lieu thereof, one dol- 
lar of the new was to be emitted for every twenty of tht 
old, ſo that when the whole 200 millions were drin 
in and cancelled, only ten millions of the new ſhould it 
iſfued in their place, four tenths of which were to be ſut- 
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tenths to the order of the feveral States. Theſe nen 
bills were to be redeemable in ſpecie within ſix years, a0d 
to bear an intereſt at the rate of five per cent. to be paid 
alſo in ſpecie, at the redemption of the bills, or att 
election of the owner annually in bills of n! a 
the American commiſſioners in Europe, at ny ſhilling 
and fix pence for each dollar. 

From the execurion of theſe reſolntions it was cxpte 


ed, that the old money would be cancell-d---that 
curred 
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the ſpecific ſupplies required of them, and that Congreſs 
would be furniſhed: with efficiegt money, to provide fur 
the exigencies of the war. That theſe good effects would 
have followed, even though the reſolutions of Congreſs 
had been carried into execution, is very queſtionable, 
but from the partial compliances'of the States the expe- 
riment was never fairly made, and the new paper anſwer- 
ed very little purpoſe. It was hoped by varying the 
ground of credit, that. Congreſs would gain a repetition 
of the advantages which reſulted from their firſt paper 
expedient, but theſe hopes were af thort- duration. By 
this time much of the popular, enthuſiaſm had ipent it- 
ſelf, and confidence in public engagements was-neavly ex- 
pired. The event proved, that credit is of too delicate 
a nature to be ſported with, and can only be maintained 
by honelty aud punctuality. The ſeveral expedients pro- 
poſed by Congreſs for raiſing ſupplies having failed, a 
eriüs followed very intereſting to the ſucceſs. of the revo- 
lution. The particulars of this ſhall be related among 
the public events of the year 1781, in which it took 
place. Some obſervatians on that primary inſtrumen of 
American Independence, the old continental bills of cre- 
dit, mall for the preſent cloſe this ſubject. 8 
It would have been impoſſible to have carried on the 
var, without ſomething io the form ef money. There 
vas ſpirit enough in America to bring to the field of bat- 
tle as many of her ſons, as would have out- numbered 
the armies of Britain, and to have riſqued their fate on 
a general engagement; but this was the very thing they 
ought to avoid. Their principal hope lay ia evacuating, 
retreating, and protracting to its utmoſt length a war of 
polts. The continued exertions, neceſſary for this ſpe- 
cies of defence, could not be expected from the impetu- 
ous ſallies of militia. A regular permanent army became 
neceſſary, Though the enthuſiaſm of the times might 
have diſpenſed with preſent pay, yet without at leaſt as 
nuch money, as would ſypport them in the field, the 
nolt patriotic army muſt have diſperſed. 3 
| The 
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currency would be reduced 40 a-fixed ſtandard chat the 1579. 
States would be ſupplied: with the means of purchaſing 2 
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1779. The impoſſibility'of the Americans procuring gold d Wl 

N Yo filver even for that purpoſe, doubtleſs weighed with the 8 
„Britiſh as an encouragement, to bring the controverſy i A 

the decifion of the fword. What they knew could not Ic 

be done by ordinary means, was accompliſhed by thoſe u 

which were extraordinary. Paper of no intrinfic value in 

was made to anſwer all the purpoſes of gold and ſilver, 4 

and ro ſupport the expences of five campaigns, Thi re 

was in ſome degree owing to a previous confidence, which at 

| had been begotten by honeſty and fidelity, in diſcharging v2 

the engagements of government, From New-York u 01 

Georgia there never had been in matters relating to no- to 

ney, an inſtance of a breach of public faith. In the ſear. Ja 

A city of gold and filver, many emergencies had impoſcd i fo 
| neceſſity of emitting bills of credit. Thefe had been uni. in 
formly and honeſtly redeemed. The bills of Congreh lo; 

being thrown into circulation, on this favourable foun- di 

dation of public confidence, were readily received. The th 

enthuſiaſm of the people contributed to the ſame cel wh 

That the endangered liberties of America ought io Ene 

5 defended, and that the credit of their paper was efſentialy rec 
neceſſary to a proper defence, were opinions engraven pn 

« , the hearts of a great majority of the citizens. It i 

FI therefore a point of honor and conſidered as a part of pai 
duty, to take the bills freely at their full value. Private rec 

gain was then ſo little regarded, that the whig citizen ſur 

| were willing to run all the hazards incidental to hills no 

credit, rather than injure the cauſe of their country Mies 

© . undervaluing its money. Every thing human has its .in s 

mits. While the credit of the money was well ſupportedby no: 

5 public confidence and patriotiſm; its value diminiſhev iro: 

from the increaſe of its quantity. Repeated emiſſions be. 

gat that natural depreciation, which reſults from an e-. 

"= ceſs of quantity. This was helped on by various cauſe be. 
| which affected the credit of the money. The ere 
very ingeniouſly counterfeited their bills, and induſtf he | 

| ouſly circulated their forgeries through the United Stat nod 

Congreſs allowed to their public agents a commiſſion Wipe 
the amount of their purchaſes. Inſtead of exeri'"y 5 

ir 


themſclves ro purchaſe at a lo price, hey had there 


2 
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cre an intereſt in giving a high price for every thing. 1799 4 


80 ſtrong was the force of prejudice, that the Britiſh 


mode of ſupplying armies by contract, could not for a | 
long time obtain the äpprobation of Congreſs. While x | 
| theſe cauſes operated, confidence in the public was abat- i 
| ing, and at the ſame time, that fervor of patriotiſm which | | | 
; diſregarded intereſt was daily declining. To prevent or ! | 'J 


retard the depreciation of their paper money, ' Congreſs 
attempted to prop its eredit by means which wrecked pri- | 

rate property, and injured the morals of the people with- LE 
out anſwering the end propoſed. © They recommended | ; 
to the States to paſs laws for regulating the prices. of 
labour, manufacture and all ſorts of commodities, and 
for confiſcating and ſelling the eſtates of tories, and for 
inveſting che möney arifirig from the Tiles thereof in 
loan-office certificates. As many of thoſe who were 
diſaffected to the revolution abſolutely refuſed to take 
the bills of Congreſs even in the firſt ſtage of the war, 
when the real and nominal value was the ſame, with the 
view of counteracting their machinations, Congreſs early 
recommended to the States to paſs laws for making the 
paper money à legal tender, at their nominal value in the- 
diſcharge of bona de debts, though contracted to be 
pad in gold or ſilver. With the ſame views, they farther 
recommended that laws ſhould'be paſſed by each of the 


nem tetes, ordaining chat “ whoſoever ſhould aſk or receive 

1s more, in their bills of eredit for gold or filver or any ſpe- 
Ay lies of money whatſoever, than the nominal ſum thereof 

6s . Spaniſh dollars, or more in the ſaid bills for any com- 
ten nodities whatſoever, than the ſame could be purchaſed 

ziſnel om the ſame perſon in gold and ſilver, or offer to fell 


ny commodities for gold or ſilver, and refuſe to ſell the - 

Jane for the ſaid bills, ſhall be deemed an enemy to the 

Iiderties of the United States, and forfeit the property ſo 

ſold or offered for ſale”. © The laws which were paſſed by 

he States, for regulating the prices of labor and com- 

nodities, were found on experiment to be viſionary and 

npracticable. They only operated on the patriotic few, 

ho were diſpoſed to ſacrifice every thing in the cauſe of 

wir country, and who implicitly obeyed every mandate 
- of 
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1779. of their rulers. Others diſregarded them, als either 
xrefuſed to part with their commodities, or demanded ay 
obtained their own prices. 

Theſe laws in the firſt inſtance, made an bh 
ſcarcity, and had they not been repealed would ſoo 

have made a real one, for men never exert themſchg 

unleſs they have the fruit of their exertions ſecured u 

2 them, and at their own diſpoſal: 
© The confiſcation and fale of the property of tories, for 

] the moſt part brought but very little into the public wes: 
F- fury, The ſales were generally made for credit, and ly 
| the progreſſiye depreciation, what was dear at the tine 
; of the purchaſe, was very cheap at the time of payment 
The moſt extenſive miſchief reſulted in the progreſs, and 
towards the cloſe of the war from the operation of the lay 
* Which made the paper bills à tender, in the diſcharged 
5 debts contracted payable in gold or filver. When thi 
| Z meaſure was firſt adopted little or no injuſtice reſulted fron 

it, for at that time the paper bills were equal, or neut 
equal to gold or ſilver, of the ſame nominal ſum. Inte 

_ progreſs of the war, when depreciation took place, the cal 
was materially altered. Laws which were original i 
nocent became eventually the occaſion of much injuftic, 
The aged who had retired from the ſcenes of aingno 
buſineſs, to enjoy the fruits of their induſtry, found hi 
ſubſtance melting away to a mere pittance, iofuffices 
For their ſupport. The widow who lived . 
ably on the bequeſts of a deceaſed huſband, & 
enced a fruſtration of all his well meant tender 
The laws of the country interpoſed, and compele 
ber to receive a ſhilling, where a pound was 
due. The blooming virgin who had grown up vith un 
ungueſtionable title to a liberal patrimony, vas leg 
ripped of every thing but her perſonal charms and ure 
tues. The hapleſs orphan, inſtead of neceiving from! 
hands of an executor, a competency to ſer out in bulio 
was obliged to give a final diſcharge on the payments 
hid. in the pound. In many inſtances, the earnings 
long life of care and diligence were, in the ſpace of ax 
years, reduced to a trifling ſum. A few. perſons 
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bonds, or by flying fram the preſence or neighbourhood 
of their debrors. The evils whieh reſulted from the le- 
gal tender of theſe paper bills, were foreign from the in- 
centions of Congreſs, and of the State legiflatures. It 


. 
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them flowed from ignorance. Till the year 1980, when 
the bills fell to forty for one, it was deſigned by moſt of 


of the people, that the whole ſum in circulation would 
be appreciated by a reduction of its quantity, ſo as finally 
to be equal to gold or ſilver. In every department of 
government the Americans erred from ignorance, but int 
none ſo much, as in that which related to money. 


to many. It was at all times the poor man's friend. 
While it was current, all Einds of. labor very readi- 
by four found their reward. In the firſt 1 years of the war, 
one were idle From want of employment, and none were 
mployed, without having it in their power to obtain rea- 
ly payment for their ſervices. To that claſs of people, 
hoſe. daily labor was their ſupport, the depreciation.was 
po Ufadvantage. © Expending their money as faſt as they 
eceived ĩt, they always got its full value. The reverſe 
x the caſe with the rich, or thoſe who were diTpoſed 
o boarding, No agrarian law eve! 
peracion, than Tontinental muney, That for which the 
racchi Toft their lives in Rome, was peaceably effected 
nthe United States, by the legal tender of thefe depre- 
Fiating bills. The poor became rich, and the the 'rich be- 


FS 
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ame poor. Money Tenders, and they whoſe circum- 
leg ances enabled them to ire eredit were *ellſentially...a- 
od red. All that the money loſt in its value was ſo much 
om! ken from their capital, but the active and induſtrious 
vc "d:maificd themſelves, by conforming the price of their 


— has cc. 


ment ces to the preſent ſtate of the depreciation. The 
og e perience of this time inculcated on youth two falutary 
ons, the impolicy of depending on paternal acquiſitions, 
ad the neceſſity of their own Cxertions. They who 
_ were 


is but juſtice to add farther, that a great proportion of 
the rulers of America, and believed by a great majority 
* 


Such were the evils which reſulted from paper mo- | 
ney. On the other hand, it was the occaſion of good | | 


„ 
theſe affeCting calamities, by ſecretly transferring their 17701 
WY 
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us. | 
1779. 
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were. in debt and poſſeſſed property gf 21 — 
ww caily make. the Tater | extingu the former. Ever 
| thing that was vlefül when broughs to market ,readiy 
found a purchaſer. A hog or two would pay for a 


4 golden age were realiſed to che poor man and the debtor, 


but unfortunately what - theſe male was Juſt ſo much 


leſs part of the community were legiſlatively deprived of 


they yet aſſumed their ancient and accuſtomed ſeats. Tine 
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ſlave ; a few cattle for a comfortable houſe; and a good 
horſe for an improved plantation. A, ſmall part ot the 
productions of a farm would · diſcharge the long outſtand- 

ing accounts, due from its owner. The dreams of the. 


taken from others. | 
The evils of depreciation did 1 not terminate with the 


—— — — 


war. T hey extend to the preſent hour. That the hel- 


thcir property, was among the leſſer evils, which reſult 
ed from the legal tender of the depreciated. bills of cre 
dit, The i iniquity of the laws eſtranged the minds of m 
ny of the citizens from the habits and love of juſtice 

The nature of obligations was ſo far changed, th 
he was reckoned the honeſt man, who from principle 
delayed. to pay his debts. The mounds which govern- 
ment had erected, to ſecure the obſervance of honely 
in the commercial intercourſe of man with man, vere 
broken down. Truth, honor, and juſtice were ſwept & 
way by the overflowing deluge of legal iniquity, nor hate 


and induſtry have already, in a great degree, repaired the 
loſſes of property, which the citizens ſuſtained during tas 
war, but both have hitherto failed in.effacing the taint 
which was then communicated. to.their principles, not 
can Its total ablution be expected till a new generation # 
riſes, unpractiſed in the iniquities of their fathers. 


5 ; | 7 


CHAP. XVIII. 
97 Indian: and Expedition into the Inllian Country 


HEN the Engliſh colonies were firſt planted | 
North America, the country was _— 
numerous tribes of Indians, who . 
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themſelves by the ſpontaneous productions of nature, 1 77s 


The arts and arms of Europeans ſoon gave them an af- * 


cendency aver ſuch untutored ſavages. Had the latter ; 


anderſtood their intereſt, and been guided by a ſpirit of 
anion, they would ſoon. have expelled. the invaders, and 
jo that caſe they might now be flouriſhing in the poſſeſſi- 


oo of their ancient territories and independence. By de- 


grees the old inhabit ints were circumſcribed within nar · 
tower limits, and by ſome ſtrange fatality, their numbers bave 
been conſtantly lefſening. - The names of ſeveral nations 
who in the laſt century boaſted of ſeveral thouſands, are 
now known only to thoſe 'who are fond of curious re- 


ſearches, Many are totally extinct, and others can ſhew . 


no more than a few ſtraggling individuals, the remnants 
of their fallen greatneſs. That ſo many tribes ſhould, in 
ſo ſhort a time, loſe both their country and their national 
exiſtence, isan event ſcarcely to be paralleled i in the hiſtory 
of the world. Spirirous liquors, the ſmall pox, and 
u abridgment of territory, to a people whoſe mode of 
life needed an extenfive range, evils. which chiefly reſult- 
el from the neighbourhood of Europeans, were among 
the principal cauſes of their deſtruction. The reflecti- 
ons which may be excited by reviewing, the havoc made 
among the native proprietors of this new world, is in 
ome degree alleviated hy its counterpart. While one 
ger of inhabitants was inſenſibly dwindling, away, another 
Improving in the arts of civil and ſocial life was growing 
in oumbers, and gradually filling up their places. As the 
migrants from Europe, and their dependents extended 
Iicir poſſeſſions on the ſea coaſt, the Aborigines retired 
wm it. By this gradual advance of the one and retir- 
Ig of the other, the former always preſented an exten- 
e frontier, to the  incurfions of the latter. The Eu- 
Ppean emigrants from an avidity for land, the poſſeſſion 
* which is the ultimate object of human; avarice, were 
one to encroach on the territories ot the Indians, while 
e Indians from obvious principles of human nature, 
held with concern the deſcendants, of the ancient 

prietors- circumſcribed; in their territory by the de- 
endants of thoſe ſtrangers, whom their fathers; had per- 

Vol., II. 8 mitted 
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commenced in 1755, both parties paid aſſiduous aten. 


mies. As terror was one of the engines by which Greit 


agreement of 1774. While Great Britain had acceſs 1 
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thitted to reſide among them. From theſe cauſes wm 
eſpecially from the licentious conduct of diſorderly. ind. 
viduals of both Indians and white people, there were fre, 
quent interruptions. of the peace in their contiguous ſe 
tlements. In the war between France and England which 


tion to the Aborigines. The former ſacceeded in ſecur 
ing the greateſt number of adherents, but the fuperioe Miko 
ſucceſs of the latter in the progreſs, and at the terming 
tion of the war, turned the current of Indian affe&ion 
and intereſt in their favor. When the diſpute betvee 
Great Britain and her colonies | began to grow ſerious, Me 
friendſhip of the Indians became a matter of conſequene ihr: 
to both parties. Stretching for fifteen hundred mild 
along the whole north-weſtern frontier of the colonicy 
they were to them deſirable friends and formidable eng 


Britain intended to enforce the ſubmiſſion of the colds 
ties, nothing could be more conducive to the excitement 
of this paſſion, than the co-operation of Indians. Poli 
cy. not cruelty, led to the adoption of this expedient: But 
it was of that over-refined ſpecies which counter 
itſelf. In the competition for the friendſhip of the los 
dians, the Britiſh had advantages far ſuperior 10 19 
which were poſſeſſed by the the coloniſts. The expulſ- 
on of the French from Canada, an event which had ne 
ly taken place about 13 years before, was {till fre e 
the memory of many of the ſavages; and had inſpired 
them with high ideas of the martial ſuperiority of Brinſon 
troops. The firſt ſteps taken by the Congreſs to oppoſe 
Great Britain, put it ont of their power to gratify wer 
Indians. Such was the effect of the non-importatio 


the principal Indian tribes through Canada on the nor 
and the two Floridas on the fouth, and was abundanuyB 
able to ſupply their many wants; the coloniſts had debe gen. 
red themſelves from importing the articles which were 
neceſſary for the Indian trade. 2 he 
Tt'was ' unfortunate for the ies that ſince E 
peace of Paris 1763, the tranſaQions with the w_ 
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dad been moſtly carried on 1 ſuperintendarits appointed 
ind paid by the King of Great Britain. Theſe being 
under obligations to the crown, and expectants of further 
twours from it, generally uſed their influence with the 
Indians in behalf of the Mother Country, and againſt the, 
dlonies. They infinuated into the minds of the unin- 
formed ſavages, that the King was their natural protec- 
tor againſt the encroaching coloniſts, and that if the latter, 
acceeded in their oppoſition to Great Britain, they 
zould probably next aim at the extirpation of their red 
neighbours. By ſuch repreſentations, ſecqnded with 2 
rofulon of preſents, the attachment of the Lodjans was 
pre- engaged in ſupport of the Britiſh intereſt. — 
The Americans were not unmindful of the Savages 
n their frontier» They appointed commiſſioners to 
xplain to them the grounds of the diſpute, and to eulti- 
ue their friendſhip hy treaties and preſents; They en- 
leavoured to perſuade the Indians that the quarrel was by 
o means relative to them, and that therefore they 
hould take part with neither ſide. ; 
For the greater convenience of managing the intery 
durſe between the colonies and the Indians, the latter 
ere divided into three departments, the northern, ſou- 
dern and middle, and commiſſioners were appointed for 
h. Congreſs alſo reſolved to import and diſtribute 
nong them a ſuitable aſſortment of , goods, to the a- 
jount of / 40, ooo ſterling, on account of the, United 
aes; but this was not executed. All the exertions of 
ongreſs were inſufficient for the ſecurity of their weſt» 
o frontiers In almoſt every period of the war, A 
peat majority of the Indians took part with Great Bris 
un againſt the Americans. South-Capolina was among 
de firſt of the States, which experienced the effects of 
Miſh influence over the Indians, The Cherokees and 
eeks inhabit lands, not far diſtant from the, weſtern ſet» 
jements of Carolina and Georgia. The intercourſe with 
hele tribes had, for ſeveral years prior to the American 
a, been excluſively committed to John Stuart an offi- 


uence, which was s great, was wholly exerted in favor 
by, | of 


* 


er of the crown, and devoted to the royal intereſt. © His 
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the Britiſh fleet attacked the fort on Sullivan's Iſland 


| fimmer of 1776, gave an opportunity for carrying var 


ration between the Indians and Britiſh” in that quartes 


Moſes Kirkland, one of the principal agents to be employ. 
ed jo its execution, while he was on his way to Gen. Gage 


take ſuch ſteps as in a great degree fruſtrated the views 


peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, and ſoon afier afſeated 
to a treaty, by which they ceded a conſiderable part af 


for ſome years, from farther hoſtilities. + Very different 
©" the cafe of thoſe Indians who were in the 2 
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of Great Britain. A plan was ſettled by bim, dene 
with the King's governors, and other royal ſervants, .. 
land a royal armed force in Florida, andit proceed with 
it to the weſtern frontier of the Southern States, and 
there in conjunction with the tories and Indians; to fall 
on the friends of Congreſs, at the ſame time that a fett 
and army ſhould invade them on the ſea eoaſt. The whole 
ſcheme was providentially diſcovered by the capture of 


with deſpatches, detailing the particulars, and folicſting 
for the requiſite aid to iccompliſh i it. The poſſeſſion af 
Kirkland, and of his papers, enabled the Americans 0 


the royal ſervants, yet ſo much was carried into effed, 
that the Cherokees began their maſſacres; at the very tine 


The undiſturbed tranquillity, which took place in South 
Carolina and the adjacent States, after the Britiſh had 
failed in their deſigns againſt them in the ſpring and 


into the Indian country. This was done, not ſo muck 
to puniſh what was paſt, as to prevent all future co-ope- 


Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Geo 

ia each ſent about the ſame time a confiderable fo 
over the Alleghany mountains, which traverſed the Ind 
an ſettlements, burned their towns, and deſtroyed thei 
fields of corn. Above 500 of the Cherokees were oblig 
ed, from the want of proviſions, to take refuge in Welk 
Florida, and were there fed at the expence of the Briifh 
government. Theſe unfortunate miſled people ſued for 


their land ro Sopth-Carolina. The decifion with whic 


this expedition was conducted intimidatedthe Cheroketh 


* continu« 7 
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continually received from England, the induſtry-of the 19779. 
Britiſh agents, and the Influence of a great humber of 
American refugees Who had taken ſhelter among them; | 
operating on their native paſſion for tapine, excited them 

to frequent hoſtile excurſions. Col. John Butler a Con- 

nefticur tory, and one Brandt a half Indian by bleed; 

vere the principal leaders of the Savages in theſe expe- 

ditians. The vaſt extent of frontier, and remote fitit= 1 
ation of the ſertlements, together with the exact know- 

ledge which the refugees poſſeſſed of the country, made 

it practicable for even ſmall marauding parties to do ex- 
ahne er P T A e 

A ſtorm of Indian and tory vengeance burſt with par- 1778. 
Ucular violence on Wyoming, a new and flouriſhing ſet- July 1. 
tement on the eaftern branch of Suſquehannah. Unfor- 

wnately for the ſecurity of the inhabitants, the ſoil was 
caine> both by Connecticut and  Pennfylvania. '- From 

the collifion of contradictory claims, founded on royal 
chartess, the laws of neither were. ſteadily enforced.” 

la this remote fettlement, where government was feeble, 

the tories were under leſs control, and cou!d eaſily al- 

ſemble undiſcovered. Nevertheleſs at one time 27 of them 

vere taken, and ſent to Hartford in Connectieut, but 

they were afterwards releaſed. Theſe and others of the 

lane deſcription, inſtigated by revenge againſt the Ame- 

ricans, from whom fome of them had fuffered banith< 

ment and loſs of property, made a common cauſe with 

the Indians, and attacked rhe Wyoming ſettlement with/ 

weir combined forces "eſtimated at 1100 men, geo 

of which were Indians. The whole was commanded 

by Col. John Butler, a Connecticut roxy. One of the 

forts, which had been conſtructed for the ſecurity of the 
ohabitants, being very weak, ſurrendered to this party; 

but ſome” of the garriſon had previouſly retired to the 

principal fort at Kingſton, called Forty-Fort. Col: John Joly 2. 
utter next demanded the ſurrender of that. Col. Ze- 

Pulon Butler a contivental officer who commanded there, 

at a meſſage to him, propoſing a conference at a bridge 

thout the fort. This being agreed to, Col. Zebulon 

ler, Denniſon, and ſome other officers repaired to the July 3. 
place 
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1774 - place Appointed, and; they, were followed by the whole 
LS garriſon, à few invalids excepted. None of the ene⸗ 


- poſed that the enemy were, retiring., They continued tg 


the ſurrender of Forty- Fort. This was agreed to under 
articles of capitulation, by which the effects of the peo⸗ 
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my appeared. The Wyoming people advanced, and ſup. 


march on, till they were about three miles from the fort, 
'They then ſaw a few of. the enemy, with whom they ex- 
changed ſome ſhot, but they preſently found themſelves 
ambuſcaded and attacked by the whole body of Indians 
and tories. They fought. gallantly,. till they found that 
their retreat to the fort was cut off. Univerſal confuſi- 
on then enſued. Of 417 who. had - marched out 
of the fort, about 360 were inſtantly lain. No quar- 
ters were given. Col. John Butler again demanded 


ple therein were to be ſecured to them. The garriſon 
conſiſted of 30 men and 200 women. Theſe were permit- 
ted to croſs the Suſquchannah, and retreat through the 
woods to Northampton county. The moſt of the other 
ſcattered ſettlers had previouſly retired, ſome through the Ita 
woods to Northampton county, others down the river to an 
Northumberland county. In this retreat, ſome women 
were delivered of children in the woods, and many ſut- 
fered from want of proviſions. Several of the ſettlers 
at Wyoming had erected good houſes and barns, and re 
made very conſiderable i improvements. Theſe and all the of 
other houſes i in the vicinity, except about half a dozen, 
were deſtroyed. Their horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hogs 1 8 
were for the moſt . killed or dejvep N by the ener 


my. of th 


OR. I's 


number of children were left fatherleſs. 


The diſtreſſes of this niere were uncommou 


great. A large proportion of the male inhabitants were, of li 


in one day, {laughtered. In a fingle engagement, near 
200 women were made widows, and a much greater bee 


Soon after the deſtruction of the Wyoming ſettlement, 


an expedition was carried on againſt the Indiatis by Col TI 
Butler,of the Pennſylvania troops. He and his party having t 

ggined the head of the Delaware, marched down the river th 
for two days, and then ſtruck acroſs the country to te ele 


Suſqueha 
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Suſquehaonah. They totally burnt or diſtroyed the 17 
[adian villages, both in that quarter and the other fer. WW 
tlements, but the inhabitants eſcaped. The deſtruction 

was extended for ſeveral miles on both ſides of the Suſ- 
quehannah. The difficulties Which Col. Butler's men 
encountered in this expedition, could not be undergone 

but by men who poſſeſſed a large ſhare: of hardineſs; both 

of body and mind. They were obliged to carry their 
proviſions on their backs, and thus loaded, frequently to 
wade through creeks and rivers. After the toil of a 
hard march, they were obliged to endure ehilly nights and 
heavy rains, without even the means of keeping their 
arms dry. They completed their buſineſs in ſixteen days, 
About four weeks after Col. Butler's return, ſome hun- 
dreds of Indians, a large body of tories, and about 50 re- 
gulars entered Cherry-Valley within the State of New- 
York. They made an unſucceſsful attempt on fort Al- 
den, but they killed and ſcalped thirty two of the inhab- 
ants, moſtly women and children, and alſo Col. Alden 
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10 ad ten ſoldiers. © 21 e 
en An expedition, which was to have taken place under 22 . 1 
uf. Heary Hamilton Lt. Gov. of Detroit, fortunately for the 


ers Virginian back ſettlers, againſt whom it was principally di- 
nd rected fell through, in conſequence of the ſpirited conduct 
the of Col. Clarke. The object of the expedition was extenſive 
en, WW od many Indians were engaged in it. Hamilton took poſt 
055 ud. Vincents in the winter, to have all thingsin readineſs 
foriaradingthe American ſettlements, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
of the year would permit. Clarke on hearing that Hamilton 
lad weakened himſelf by ſending away a conſiderable part 
of his Indians againſt the frontier ſettlers, formed the reſo- 
lution of attacking him, as the beſt expedient for preventing 
be miſchiefs which were defigned againſt his country. 
After ſurmounting many difficulties he arrived with 130 
nen unexpectedly at St. Vincents. e ae OD 
e town immediately gave up to the Americans, and 
liſted them in taking the fort. The next day Hamilton, Feb, 23. 
th the garriſon, agreed to ſurrender priſoners of war on 

cles of capitulation. Clarke on hearing that 4 convoy 

britiſh goods and proviſions was on its way from De- 

troit, 
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1779. troit, detached a party of fixty men which met en and 


Apr. 19. 


the operations of the enſuing campaign -had given ſtand- 


were killed, The arms and ammunition of the Indians were 
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made prize of the whole. By this well condudded ang 
ſpirited: attack on Hamilton, his intended expedition wa 
nipped in the bud, Col. Clarke tranſmitted to the coun- 
cil of Virginia letters and papers, relating to Li. Goy, 
Hamilton, Philip De Jean juſtice of peace for Detroit, 
and: William Lamothe captain of volunteers, whom he 
had made priſoners. The board reported that Hamilton 
had incited the Indians to perpetrate their accuſtomed 
cruelties on the defenceleſs inhabitants of the United 
States--had at the time of his captivity ſent conſiderable 
detachments of Indians againſt. the frontiers--had ap- 
pointed a great council of them, to meet him and concert 


ingeewardsfor ſcalps, and had treated American priſoner 
with cruelty. They alſo reported, that it appeared that 
De Jean was the willing and cordial inſtrument of Hamit 
ton, and that Lamothe was captain of the volunteer ſcalp 
ing parties af Indians and tories, who went out from 
time 'to time, under general orders to ſpare neither men, 
women, nor children. They therefore conſidering them 
as fit objects, on which to begin the work of retaliation-» 
adviſed the Governor to put them in irons--confine 
them. in the dungeon of the public jail--debar them the 
uſe of pen, ink and paper, and-exclude them from il 
converſe, except with their keeper. 

Col. Gooſe Van Schaick, with 55 men, marched from 
fort Schuyler to the Onandago ſettlements, and burned the 
whole, conſiſting of about g houſes, together with a large 
quantity of proviſions, Harſes, and ſtock of every kind, 


either deſtroyed. or brought off, and their ſettlements vers 


laid waſte. Twelve Indians were killed, and 34 made da, 


_ priſoners. This expedition was performed in lefs than u pre 


days, and without the loſs of a ſingle man. J ſo 
n this manner, the, ſayage part of the war was car Ieidas 
on in America. Waſte and ſometimes. cruelty were n * gr 
flicted and retorted, with infinite variety of ſcenes, d. 2 
horror and diſguſt. The ſelfiſn paſſions of human 7 Wn 


ture unreſtrained by ſocial ties, broke over all wrt 5 ü 
deces 1. 


- 
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decency or humanity. , The American refugees, who 1779. 

had fled to the weſtern wilderneſs, indulged their paſſion wo 

for rapine by aſſuming the colour and dreſs of Indians. 

At other times they acted as guides, and conducted theſe 

mercileſs ravagers into ſ#ch ſettlements, as afforded the 

moſt valuable booty, and the faireſt proſpect of eſcape. 

The ſavages encouraged. by Britiſh preſents and agents, | 
and led on by American refugees well acquainted with | 
the country, and who cloaked the moſt conſummate vil- | 
lainy under the ſpecious name of loyalty, extended their | 
depredations and murders far and near. \ | 


A particular detail of the devaſtation of property 
of the diſtreſs of great numbers who eſcaped, only by 
flecing to the woods, where they ſubſiſted without cover- 
ing on the ſpontaneous productions of the earth - and of 
the barbarous murders which were committed on perſons: 
f every age and ſex, would be ſufficient to freeze every 
breaſt with horror. <2 fave 
la ſundry expeditions which had been carried on a- 
ninſt the Indians, ample vengeance had been taken cn 
ame of them, but theſe partial ſucceſſes produced no - 
alung benefit. The few who eſcaped, had it in their 


oe ver to make thouſands miſerable. For the permanent 
the We" ity of the frontier inhabitants, it was refolved-in the 
1 21 Wa” 1779 to carry a deciſive expedition into the Indian 


untry. A conſiderable body of continental troops was 
(ected for this purpoſe, and put under the command of 
en. Sullivan, The Indians who form the confederacy 


large the fix nations, commonly called the Mohawks, were 
kind, e objects of this expedition. They iahabit that im- 
zwete e and fertile tract of country, which lies between 
g wer *-Lugland, the middle States aod the province of Ca- 
made hn. They had been adviſed by Cougreſs, and they 
han u Promiſed, to obſerve a neutrality in the war, but 


} ſoon departed from this line of conduct. The 
Kidas and a few others were friends to the Americans, 
a great majority took part decidedly againſt them. 
come by the preſents and promiſes of Sir John 
Inſou and other Britiſh agents, and their own na- 
appetite for depredation, they invaded the frontiers 
el. II. a carrying 
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1779. carrying ſlaughter and devaſtation wherever they went, 
◻◻◻ From the vicinity of their ſettlements, to the inhabited 
paris of the United States, they facilitated. the inroads 

of the more remote Indians. Much was therefore ex- 


| 

pected from their expulſion. When Gen. Sullivan was | 

on his way to the Indian country he was joined by the ' 

| American Gen. Clinton with upwards of 1000 men, 
| The latter made his way down the Suſquehannah by , 
: ſingular contrivance. The ſtream of water in that river R 
was too low to float his batteaux. To remedy this in- x 
convenience, he raiſed with great induſtry a dam acroſs 20 

the mouth of the Lake Otſego, which is one of the fourtes fi 

of the river Suſquehannah, The lake being conſtauly WM «; 
ſupplied by ſprings ſoon. roſe to the height of the dam. of 
General Clinton having got his batteaux ready, opened: Ia 
paſſage through the dam for the water to flow. This Jet 

. raiſed the river ſo high that he was enabled to embark il re 

his tropps and to float them down to Tioga. By this er- fe, 

ertion they ſoon joined Sullivan, The Indians on hear- 0 

ing of the expedition projected againſt them, acted with u 
firmneſs. They collected their ſtrength,, took poſſeſſion of WM dui 

proper ground, and fortified it with judgment. Cen, rilt 
Sullivan attacked them in their works. They ſtood 4 ] 
cannonade for more than two hours but then gave v4. 4 

A This engagement proved deciſive: After the trench te 
dug · were forced, the Indians fled without making any attempt 7 
"oo rally. They were purſued for ſome miles but wich f 
effect. The conſternation occaſioned among them Mer. 

: this defeat was ſo great, that they gave up all ideas nid 
farther refiſtance. As the Americans advanczd inet 

their fettlements, the Indians retreated before them, vi reſer 

out throwing any obſtructions in their way. Gen. Suhr 

van penetrated into the heart of the country inhabited em 

the Mohawks; and ſpread deſolation every where. Man 

ſettlements in the form of towns were deſtroyed, bes ort 
detached habitations. All their fields of corn, and whale] 

ever was in a ſtate of cultivation, underwent the ſame fat Th 

Scarce any thing in the form of a houſe was leſt ſta0gedit 

ing, nor was an Indian to be ſeen. To the ſurpriſe Meror, 

Is 0 


the Americans, they found the lands about the Indi 
a | | 1001 
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menſe. Orchards in which were ſeveral hundred fruit 


been planted for a long ſeries of years. Their gardens, 
which were enriched with great quantities of uſeful ye» 
getables of different kinds, were laid waſte. The Amen 
ricans were ſo full of reſentment againſt the Indians; for 
me many outrages they had ſuffered from them, and ſo 
bent on making the expedition decilive, that the officers 
and ſoldiers cheerfuliy agreed to remain till they had 
fully completed the deſtruction of the ſettlement. | The 
ſupplies obtained in thegountry, leſſened the inconvenience 
of thort rations, Theicars of corn were fo remarkably 
large, that many of them meaſured twenty two inches in 
length. Necellity ſuggeſted a novel expedient for pul- 
reriling the grains thereof. The ſoldiers perforated a 
few of their camp kettles with bayonets. The protru- 
ſons occaſioned thereby formed a rough ſurface, and by 
rubbiog the ears of corn thereon, a coarſe meal was pro- 
duced, which was eaſily converted into agrecable nou- 
nſhment. + 5 | | | | 
In about three months from his ſetting out, Sullivan 
ached Eaſton in Pennſylvania, and ſoon after rejoined 
dhe army. 1 | 


The Indians, by this deciſive expedition, being made 


vere wont to inflict on others, became cautious and ti- 
mid. The ſufferings they had undergone, and the dread 
of a repetition of them, in caſe of their provoking the 


vin ſentment of the Americans, damped the ardor of their 
Sul arriors from making incurſions into the American ſet- 
ned ments. The frontiers, though not reſtored to perfect 


ranquility, experienced an exemption from a great pro- 
portion of the calamities, in which they had been lately 

avolved, | | | 
Though theſe good conſequences reſulted from this ex- 
edition, yet about the time of its commencement, and 
bore its termination, ſeveral detached parties of Indi- 
s diſtreſſed different ſettlements in the United States. 
- Though 


trees were cut down, and of them many appeared to have 


to feel in the moſt ſenſible manner, thoſe calamities they 
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towns well cultivated, and their houſes both large and 1779. 
commodious. The quantity of corn deſtroyed was im- — 
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1770. A party of 60 Indians, and 27 white men] under Brand. 
attacked the Miniſink ſectlement;” and burnt 10 houſe, 
132 barns, a fort and two mills; and carried off much 
July 2 3. Plunder, together with ſeveral priſoners. The mihi 
from Goſhen and the vicinity, to the amount of 149, cyl. 
lected and purſued them; but with fo little eaution that 
they were ſurpriſed and defeated. About this time, Gen, 
Williamſon and Col. Pickens, both of South-Carolids, 
| entered the Indian country adjacent to the frontier of their 
3 State, burned and deftroyed the corn of eight towns, and 
Avg. inſiſted upon the Indians removing immediately from their 
22. late habitations into more remote ſettlements. 
| In the ſame month, Col. Browdhead' engaged in a ſue- 
ceſsful expedition againſt the 'Mingo, Munſcy, and 8e. 
neka Indians. He left Pittſburg with 605 men, and was 
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gone about five weeks, in which time he penctrated about h 

14 - Aug. 200 miles from the fort, deſtroyed a number of Indiah i 

11, Fhuts add about 5300 acres of corn, f 

Phe State of New-York continued to fuffer in its fron- g 

9 tier, from Indians and their tory aſſociates. Theſe burit tl 
=_ Bo houſes, and 49 barns, the principal part of Canije- Be 
hary, a fine ſettlement about 56 miles from Albany. ot 

They alſo deſtroyed 27 houſes at Schoharie, and 20 ah or 

EE Normans creek. In about two months after, they d . 

l Aus. a fecond irruption, and attacked Stone Arabia, Canin pe 
# . oraga and Schohavie. At the ſame time, they laid wal me 
| | a great extent of country about the Mohawk river, ki ll 
Oo. led a number of the ſettlers, and made many priſon * 
ers. | 8 a 

5790. The Cherokee Indians, having forgot the con the 

quences of provoking the Americans to invade their {a the 

tlements in the year 1976, made an incurſion into Mine col 

ty-Six diſtrict in South-Carolina, maſſacred ſome fam 

2781. lies, and burned ſeveral houſes. Gen. Pickens coll hea 

a party of the militia, and penetrated into; their countrutoy 

'Fhis he accompliſhed in fourteen days, at the head ok, IM 

horſemen.” In that ſhort ſpace, he burned thirteen tom the 

and villages, killed upwards of 4o Indians, and took inof 

number of priſoners. Not one of his party was kill con 

and only two were wounded, None of the expe" hi 
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324inſt the Chizrokees had bevy ſo rapid and deciſive 4 1759. 
this one. The Americans did not expend three rounds 9 . 
of ammunition, and'yer only three: Tndiaus eſcaped after | 
having been once ſeen. On this occaſion, a new and ſuc- 
ceſsful mode of fighting them was introduced. The A- 
merican militia ruſhed forwards on horſe-back, and chax- 
ped the Indians with drawn ſwords... The vanquiſhed 
Cherokees again ſued for beace, in ibs moſt ſubmiſfive 
terms and obtained it, but not till they had promiſed, 
that inſtead of liſtening to the advice of the royaliſts, | 
iſtigating them to war, they would deliver to the au- 
thority of the State of South-Carolina, all who mould 
wißt them on that errand. 
Towards the end of the war, chere was a 1 
and unprovoked matlacre of ſome civiliſed Indians, who 
had been ſettled near the Muſkingum. Theſe under the 
jolluence of ſome pious miſſionaries of the Moravian per 
ſuaſion, had been bormed into ſome degree of civil and reli- +2, 
gious order. They abhorred war, and would take no part 
herein, giving for reaſon that“ The Great Being did 
not make men to deſtroy men, but to love and aſſiſt each | 
any. other.” From a love of peace they adviſed thoſe af their 
own colour, who were bent on war, to deſiſt from it, 
They were alſo led from humanity, to inform the white 
people of their danger, when they knew that their ſetile- 
ments were about to be invaded. This provoked the hoſ- 
tie Indians to ſuch a degree, that they carried theſe pa- 
eiiie people quite away from Maſkingum to a bank of 
dnduſky creek. They finding corn dear and ſcarce in 
their new habitatians, obtained liberty to come back in 
the fall of the ſame year ta Muſkingum, that they might 
collect the crops the, had planted before their removal, 
When the white people, at and near Monqngahala, 
heard that a number of Indians were at the Moravian 
towns on the Muſkingum, they gave out that their inten- e 
bns were hoſtile. Without any further enquiry, 160 of 
them croſſed the Ohio, and put to death theſe harmleſs, 
noffenſive people, though they made no reſiſtance. In 
conformity to their religious principles, theſe Morayians, 
puicntly ſubmitted ta their hard fate, without attempting 


to 
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1779. to OY their, murderers. Upwards of ninety of thi 
8 W ſet vere killed 2 men, E while they called 


LN 


3 4% a 


e. | 

Soon after this unprovoked maſſacre, : A party of the 

Americans ſet out for Sanduſky, to deſtroy the Indian 

towns in that part; but the Delawares, Wyandots, and 

other Indians oppoſed them. An engagement enſued, ig 

A which fome of the white people were killed, and ſeveral 

were taken priſoners. Among the latter was Col. Cray. 

ford and his ſon in law. The Colonel was ſacrificed to 

the manes of thoſe Indians, who were maſſacred at the 

Moravian towns. The other priſoners were put to death 
with the tomahawk.. 

Throughout the American wary the 7 2 brought 
by the Indians on the frontier ſettlements of the Uoited 
States, and on the Indians by the Americans, were ſub 
ficient to excite compaſſion in the moſt obdurate hears, 

Not only the men and warriors, . but the women an 
children, and whole ſettlements were involved in the pro- 

- miſcuous deſolations. Each was made a ſcourge to the 
other, and the unavoidable calamities of war were ren. 
dered doubly diſtreſſing, by the diſperſion of families, 
the breaking up of ſettlements, and an addition of fi 
vage cruelties to the moſt extenſive devaſtation of thoſ 
things, . which copduce to the comfort of N like, 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Campaign of 1780 in the Southern States. | 8 2 

T HE ſucceſsful defence of Savannah, together with 
the ſubſequent departure of Count D*Eftaing from 

the coaſt of the United States, ſoon diſſipated all apprehen- 


| ſons, previouſly entertained for the ſafety of New- York. 
d Theſe circumftances pointed out to Sir Henry Clinton, the 
0 


propriety of renewing offenſive operations. Having effect- 
ed nothing of importance for the two preceding campaigns,/ 


2 he turned his attention ſouthwardly, and regaled himſelf 
9 with flattering proſpects of eaſy conqueſt, among the weak 
at er States. The ſuitableneſs of the climate for winter ope- 
ih rations, the richneſs of the country, and its diſtance from 

ſupport, defignated Souta-Caralinaas a proper object of en- 
* terprize. No ſooner therefore was the departure of the 
te 


French fleet known and confirmed, than Sir Henry Clinton 

committed the command of the royal army in New-York to 

Lieut. Gen. Kniphauſen, and embarked: for the ſouth- 

ward, with four flank battalions, 12 regiments, and a corps 

britiſh, Heſſian and provincial, a powerful detachment of 

xrtillery, 250 cavalry, together with an ample ſupply of 

military Rores and proviſions. Vice Admiral Arbuthnot, 

vith a ſuitable naval force, undertook to convey the troops 

io the place of their deſtination. The whole ſailed from 

New-York, After a tedious. and dangerous paſſage, in Geet 

which part of their ordnance, moſt of their artillery, * 

and ell their cavalry horſes were loſt, the fleet arrived 5 

at Tybee in Georgia, In a few days, the tranſports with Jan. 3t- 

the army on board, failed from Savannah for North- 

Ldiſto, and after a ſhort paſſagę, the troops made good 

their landing about 30 miles from Charleſton, and took 

policfhon of John's Iſland and Stono ferry, and ſoom af. 

rot James Iſland, and Wappoo- cut. A bridge was 

thrown over the canal, and part of the royal army took 

4 on the banks of Aſhley river oppoſite to Charleſton. 
The afiembly of the State was fitting when the Britiſh 

landed, but broke up after © delegating to Gov. Rutledge, 

nd ſuch of his council as he could-conveni 1y-conſolt, 

power to do every thing neceſſary for the public good, 
. J<exgepe, 


Feb. 11. 
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except che taking away the life. of a citizen without a legal 


trial.“ The Governor immediately ordered che militia to 


rendezvous. Thoughôthe neceſſity was great, few dbeye 


the preſſing call. A proclamation was iſſued by the Go. 
vernor, under his extraordinary powers, requiring fuch of 
the militia as were regularly draughted, and all the inhahi- 


tants and owners of property in the town, to repair to the 


American ſtandard and join the partiſon immediateh, 
under pain bf confiſcation: This ſevere though neceſlary 
meaſure produced very little effect. The country ws 
much deſpirited by the late repulſe at Savannah. 

The tedious paſſage from New-York to Tybee, gare 
the Americans time to fortify Charleſton. This together 
with the loſſes which the royal army had ſuſtained in the 
late tempeſtuous weather, induced Sir Henry Clinton, to 
diſpatch an order to New-York for reinforcements of 


men and ſtores. He alſo directed Major General Prevoſt, 


to ſend on to him twelve hundred men from the garriſon 
of Savannah. Brigadier General Patterſon, at the head 
of this detachment, made his way good over the rivet 
Savannah, and through: the intermediate country, and 
ſdon after joined Sir Henry Clinton near the banks of 
Aſhley river. The royal forces without delay proceeded 
to the ſiege. At Wappoo on James Iſland, they formed 


a depot, and erected fortifications both on that iſland 


Mar. 29+ 


and on the main, oppoſite to the ſouthern and weſtern ex. 
tremities of Charleſton: An advanced party croſſed 
Aſhley river, and ſoon after broke ground at the dil 
tance of 1100 yards from the American works. At 
ſucceſſive periods, they erected five batteries on Charleſton 
neck. The garriſon was equally aſſiduous in preparing 
for its defence. 'The works which had been previouſly 


throw up, were ſtrengthened and extended. Lines and 


redoubts were continued acroſs from Cooper to Aſhley 
river. Ia front of the whole was a ſtrong abbatis, and 
a wet ditch made by paſſing a canal from the heads of 
ſwamps, which run in oppoſite directions. Between the 
abbatis and the lines, deep holes were dug at ſhort intervals 
The lines were made particularly ſtrong on the right and 
left, and ſo conſtructed as to rake the wet ditch * | 
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be works, yet Sir Henry Clinton treated them with the reſ- 
y pectful homage of three parallels. From the 3d to the 
ry oth of April, the firſt parallel was completed, and imme- 
45 diately after the town was ſummoned to ſurrender... On 


the 12th, the batteries were opened, and from that day an 


batteries were opened a work was thrown up near 
Wando river, nine miles from town, and another at 
Lempriere's point, to preſerve the communication with 
the country by water. A poſt was alſo ordered at a ferry 
oft, WW orcr the Santee, to favour the coming in of reinforce- 
ſon ments, or the retreat of the garriſon when neceſſary. 
ead The Britiſh marine force conſiſting of one ſhip of fifty 


Vet puns, two of forty four guns, four of thirty. two, and Mar. 21, 


and de Sandwich armed ſhip, croſſed the bar in front of Re- 
bellion road and anchored in Five fathom hole. The 
American force oppoſed to chis was the Bricole, which 
hough pierced for forty four guns, did not mount half 
of that number, two of 32 guns, one of 28, two of 


he firſt object of its commander Commodore Whipple, 
as to prevent Admiral Arbuthnot from croſſiug the 
bar, but on farther examination this was found ro be 
mpracticable. He therefore fell back to Fort Moultrie, 


lis veſſels, except one, were put on ſhore to en 
he batteries. 


ole, and with the advantage of a ſtrong ſoutherly wind, 
od flowing tide, pafled Fort Moultrie without Ropping 


lips in their paſſage, which did as great execution as 


duld de expected. To prevent the royal armed veſſcls 
U | from 


i 


Vol. II. 


4 


almoſt inceſſant fire was kept up. About the time the 


6, two of 20, and the brig Notre Dame of 16 guns. 


ind afterwards to Charleſton. The crew and guns of all 


9 engage it, and anchored near the remains of. Fort 
Johnſon, Colonel Pinckney who commanded on Sulli- 
's Iſland; kept up a briſk and well directed fire on the 


453 
moſt its whole extent. To ſecure the center, a horn» 1780. 
work had been erected, which being cloſed during the WV 
lege formed a kind of citadel. Works were, alſo thrown 


vp on all ſides of the town, where a landing was. prac- 
ticable. Though the lines were no more than field 


Admiral Arbuthnot — n at Fre fathom April 9. 


* 
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| 1780. from running into Cooper river, eleven veſſels were fack 

n 'the channel oppoſite to the exchange. The batterig 

of the beſiegers ſoon obtained a ſuperiority over thoſ 

of the town. The former had 2x mortars and royal, 

the latter only two. The regular force in the guy, 

riſon was much inferior to that of the beſiegers, and but 

few of the militia could be perſuaded to leave their plan- 

tations, and reinforce their brethren in the capital, A 

camp was formed at Monk's corner, to keep up the 

communication between the town and country, and the 

. militia without the lines, were requeſted to rendezroy 

there: But this was ſurpriſed'and routed by Lieutenant 

Colonel Tarleton. The Britiſh having now leſs t6 fear, 

extended themſelves to the eaſtward of Cooper river. Tug 

hundred and fifty horſe, and 600 infantry were detached 

on this ſervice, but nevertheleſs in the opinion of 4 

Apr. 16 council of war, the weak ſtate of the garriſon, made i 

18. improper to detach a number ſufficient to attack tha 

mall force. About this time Sir Henry Clinton received 

20. A reinfprcement of 3000 men from New-York. A ſt 

cond council of war held four days after the firſt, agreed 

that * a retreat would be attended with many diſtreſſing 

inconveniences, if not altogether impracticable,“ and ad: 

viſed, that offers of capitulation before their affain 

became more critical ſhould be made to General Clinton, 

which might admit of the army's withdrawing, and a6 

ford ſecurity to the perſons and property of the,inhabi- 

rants.” Theſe terms being propoſed, were inſtantly rt 

jected, but the garriſon adhered to them, in hopes thaf 

fuccours would arrive from the neighbouring State 

The bare offer of capitulating, diſpirited the garriſon, but 

they continued to reſiſt in expectation of favorable event 

The Britiſh ſpeedily completed che inveſtitpre of the 

town, both by land and water. After Admiral Arbut 0 

. not had paſſed Sullivan's Iſland, Colonel Pinckvey, ug |: 

150 of the men under his command, were withdravol.;.; 

May 6. from that poſt to Charleſton. Soon after the fort d 
the iſland was ſurrendered without oppoſition to Capi. 

Hudſon of the royal navy. On the ſame day, the ſtor, 

mains of the American cavalry W ' 20 41 
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fe at Monk's corner, on the. 14th: of April, were 1780. . 

again ſurpriſed by Liewteoant Colonel Tarleign at Lane Warr 

eau's ferry on Santee, and the whole either killed, cap» - 

wred or diſperſed. . While every thing proſpered. with 

the Britiſh, Sir Henry Clinton began a correſpondenct 

vith General Lincoln, and renewed his former offers tg 

the garriſon in caſe of their ſurrender. Lincoln was diſs 

poſed to cloſe with them, as far they reſpected his army, 

but ſome demur was made with a yiew of gaining better 

terms for the citizens, which it was hoped might be ob⸗ 

uined on a conference. This was aſked : But Clinton 

inſtead of granting it, anſwered te that hoſtilities Gould 

recommence at 8 o'clock.” Nevertheleſs, , neither par 

fired till nine. The garriſon» then recommenced hoſtili- 

ies. Th: beſiegers immediately followed, and each ean- 

nonaded the other with | unuſual briſkneſs. The Britiſh 

batteries of the third parallel opened on this occaſion, 

Shells and careaſes were thrown. into almoſt all paris of 

the town, and ſeveral houſes were burned. The cannon 

ind mortars played on the garriſon at a leſs diſtance than, 

z bundred yards. The Heſſian chaſſeurs were ſo near, 

the American lines, that with their ritles they could ea. 

fily ſtrike any obje& that was viſible on them. The Ricks 

i having croſſed the wet ditch by ſap, advanced with- 

in 25 yards of the American works, and were, ready for 

making a general aſſault by land and water. All expecta- 

tion of ſuccour was at an end. The only hope left 

that 9ooo men, the flower of the Britiſh army, ſe- 

daded by a naval force, might fail in ſtorming extenſive 

Jes defended by leſs than 3000 men, Under theſe cir- 

umſtances, the ſiege was protracted till the 3 1th. . O 

| ut day a great number of the citizens addreſſed General May 11. 

ncoln in a petition, expreſſing their acquieſcence in the 

ms which Sir Henry Clinton had offered, and requeſt- 

ig his acceptance of them. On the reception of this * 

etiion, General Lincoln wrote to Sir Henry, and of- 

4 to accept the terms before propoſed. The 
commanders wiſhing to avoid the extremity of 

forms and unwilling to preſs to unconditional ſubmiſ- 

ou an enemy, whoſe friendſhip they wiſhed to concili- 

ate 
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May 12. 


ed of one Major General, 6 Brigadiers, 9 Colonels, | 
Lieut. Colonels, 15 Majors, 84 Captains, 84 Licutenants 
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ate, returned a favourable anſwer. A "POTEN 
figned,” and Major Gen. Leflie took poſſeſſion of the 
town on the next day. The loſs on both ſides Curing 
the ſiege was nearly equal. Of the King's troops, 16 
were killed, and 189 wounded. Of the Americans 8g 
were killed and 140 wounded.” Upwards of 400 pieces 
of artillery were ſurrendered. - By the articles of ca- 
tulation, the garriſon was to march out of town, and t 
depoſit their arms in front of the works, but the drum 
were not to beat a Britiſh march, nor the colors to be un- 
eaſed. The continental troops and ſeamen were to keep 
their baggage, and remain priſoners of war till exchanged: 
The militia were to be permitted to return to their reſyec- 
tive homes as priſoners on parole, and while they adber: 
ed to their parole, were not to be moleſted by the Britiſh 
troops in perſon or property. The inhabirants of all con- 
ditions to be conſidered as priſoners on parole, and u 
Hold their property on the ſame terms with the militia 
The officers of the army and navy to retain their ſer 
vants ſwords, piſtols and baggage unſearched. Thy 
were permitted to ſell their horſes, but not to remove 
them. A veſſel was allowed to proceed to Philadelphs 
with Gen. Lincoln's diſpatches unopened. 

The numbers which ſurrendered priſoners of war, its 
cluſive of the militia and every adult male inhabitant, va 
above 5000, but the proper garriſon at the time of the 
ſurrender did not exceed 2500. The preciſe number o 
privates in the continental army was 1977, of which num; 
ber 500 were in the hoſpitals. The captive officers ve 
much more in proportion than the privates, and conſiſ- 


32 ſecond Lieutenants and Enſigns. The gentlemen ® 
the country, who were moſtly militia officers, from a ſcold 
of honor repaired to the defence of Charleſton, thong 
they could not bring with them privates equal to their 1s 
ſpective commands. The regular regiments were f 
officered, though greatly deficient in privates. 
This was the firſt inſtance, in which the Am 


had attempted to defend a town. The unſucceſsful 5 
| | r e vill 
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Much cenſure was undeſervedly caſt on Gen, Lincoln, 
for attempting the defence of Charleſton. Though. the 
cootrary plan was in general the beſt, he had particular 
reaſons to juſtify his deviation from the example of the, 
commander in chief of the American army. Charleſ- 
ton was the only confiderable town in the ſouthern ex- 
eueme of the confederacy, and for its preſervation, South», 
Carolina and the adjacent States ſeemed willing to make 
great exertions. The reinforcements, promiſed for its de- 
co. WH fence, were fully ſufficient for that purpoſe. The Con- 
ors ores, and the States of North and South-Carolina gave. 
i WW Gen. Lincoln ground to expect an army of 9900 men 
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on- Wo ſecond his operations, but from à variety of cauſes 


u s army, including the militia, was litile more than one 
ita ird of that number. As long as an evacuation was 
ſers practicable, he had ſuch aſſurances of ſupport, that he 


could gor attempt it with propriety. Before he could he 
aſcertained of the futility of theſe aſſurances, the Britiſh 
ud taken ſuch a poſition, that in the opinion of good, 
udges a retreat could not be ſucceſsfully made. 
dhortly after the ſurrender, the commander in chief 
dopted ſundry meaſures to induce the inhabitants to re- 
urn to their allegiance. It was ſtated to them in an hand 
jill, which though without a name ſeemed to flow from 
thority: “ That the helping hand of every man was 
anting to re-eſtabliſh peace and good government That 
be commander in chief wiſhed not to draw them into 
anger, while any doubt could remain af his ſucceſs, hut 
that was now certain, he truſted that one and all would 
ily join, and give effect to neceſſary meaſuxres 
Ir that purpoſe.” Thoſe who had families were inform- 
“ That they would be permitted to remain at home, 
ad form a militia for the maintenance of peace and good 
ler, but from thoſe who had no families it was expect- 
| that they would chearfully aſſiſt in driving their op- 
ors, and all the miſeries of war, from their borders.“ 
o ſuch it was promiſed 17 That when on ſervice, bl they 
would 
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with its conſequences, demonſtrated the policy of ſacriſi- 1780. 
cing the towns of the Union, in preference to endangers - 
ing he whole, by riſquing too much for their defence. 
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1780. would be allowed pay, ammunition and proviſions, in th; 
— fem manner as the King's troops.“ About the ſan; 
May 3+ time, Sir Henry Climon in a proclamation declared 


June 1. 


{ 


| they heretofore had enjoyed under a free Britiſh goveri- 
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«Thar if any perfon-thould thenceforward appear in arms 
in order to prevent the eſtabliſhneng, of his Majeſty's go- 
vernment in that country, or ſhould under any pretence 
or authority whatever, attempt to compel any other per- 
ſon or perſons ſo to do, or who ſhould hinder the King; 
faithful ſubjects from joining his forces, or from per- 
forming thoſe duties their allegiance required, ſuch per. 
ſons ſhould be treated with the utmoſt feverity, and their 
eſtates be immediately ſeized for confiſcation.“ In a fey 
days after, Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthag, 
jn the character of commiſſioners for reſtoring peace, of- 
fered to the inhabitants, with ſome exceptions, * Pardon 
for their paſt treaſonable offences, and a re- inſtatemeot 
in the poſſeſſion of all thoſe rights and immunities which 


meur exempt from taxation, except by their own legills 
mres , B wo” 
The capital havipg ſurrendered, the next object with 
the Britiſh was to ſecure the general ſubmiſſion. of the 
whole body of the people. IG 

Po this end, they poſted garriſons in different parts of 
the country to awe the inhabitants. They alſo marched 
with upwards of 2000 men towards North-Carolins 
This cauſed an immediate retreat of fome pariles 0 
Americans, who had advanced into the northern e 
mity of South-Carolina, with the expectation of relienia 
Cbarleſton. One of theſe, conſiſting af about 300 cot 
tinentals commanded by Col. Buford, was overtaken 
Wachaws by Lt. Col. Tarleton and completely defeatec 
Five out of fix of the whole were either killed or ſo bad 
ty wounded, as to be incapable of being moved from 
feld of battle; and thjs took place though they mas 
fach ineffectual oppofirion/ as oply to kill 12. and wound 
five of the Britiſh. This groat diſproportion of ibe 
led on the two fides, aroſe from the circumſtance u 
Tarleton's party refuſed quarter to the Americans, 
they had ceaſed to refiſt and laid down; their arms. 
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main army for New-York. © On his departure the com- 
mand devolved on Lieut. Gen. Cornwallis. The ſeaſon 
of the year, the condition of the army, and the unſcttled 
fate of South-Carolina, impeded the immediate invaſion 
of North-Carolina. Earl Cornwallis diſpatched inſtruc» 
tions to the principal loyaliſts ia that ſtate to attend to 
the harveſt, prepare proviſions, and remain quiet till the 
utter end of Auguſt or beginning of September. Hig 
Lordſhip committed the care of the frontier to Lord 
Rawdon, and repairing to Charleſton, devoted his prin- 
cipal attention to the commercial and civil regulations of 
South-Carolina. In the mean time, the impoſſibility of 
leeing with their families and effects, and the want of 
a1 army to which the militia of the States might repair, 
induced the people in the country, to abandon all ſchemes 
ff farther reſiſtance. At Beaufort, Camden, and Ninety- 
bin, they generally laid down their arms, and ſubmitted 
ither as priſoners or as ſubjects. Excepting the excres 
nities of the ſtate bordering on North: Carolina, the in- 
ubitants who did not flee out of the country preferred 
ubmiſſion to reſiſtance. This was followed by an unu- 
val calm, and the Britiſh believed that the ſtate was tho- 
bughly conquered. An opportunity was now given to 
uke an experiment from which much was expected, and 
dr the omiſſion of which, Sir Henry Clinton's prede- 
cor Sir William Howe, had been ſeverely cenſured. It 
deen confidently aſſerted, that à majority of the 
inericans were well affected to the Britiſh government, 
d that under proper regulations, ſubſtantial ſervice 
ons igh be expected from them, in reſtoring the country 
peace. At this criſis every biaſs in favor of Coogreſs 
% removed. Their armies in the ſouthern States were 
captured or defcated, There was no regular 
Me to the ſouthward. of Pennſylvania, which was ſuf - 
ent to awe the friends of royal government. Every 
*9uragement was held forth, to thoſe of the inhabi - 
n who would with arms ſupport the old conſtitution. 
uation and death were ihreatened as the conſe- 

| quence 


dir Henry Clinton having left abont.4000 men for 1780. 
the ſouthern ſervice, embarked early in June with the WS 
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Wy Wee of oppoſing its re- eſtabliſhment. While there 


that the diſguiſe which fear had impoſed, ſubſiſted no 


; tary aid from the inhabitants, that rranquillity which pre 


cendency which arms had gained was interrupted, The 


and ſecuring his Majeſty's government“ And in whic 


was no regular army within 300 miles to aid; the friends 
of independence, the Britiſh were in force : poſted over 
all the country. The people were thus left to themſelves, 
or rather ſtrongly impelled to abandon an a 

ſinking cauſe, and arrange themſelves on the fide of the 
conquerors. Under theſe favorable circumſtances, the 
experiment was made, for ſupporting the Britiſh intereſt 
by the exertion of loyal inhabitants, unawed by Ameri- 
can armies or republican demagogues. It ſoon appeared 


longer than the preſent danger, and that the minds of 
the people though overawed were actuated by an hoſtile 
ſpirit. In proſecuting the ſcheme for obtaining a mil 


vious ſucceſſes had procured was diſturbed, and that 1. 


inducement to ſubmiſſion with many, was a hope of ob- 
taining a reſpite from the calamities of war, under the 
ſhelter of Britiſh protection. Such were not leſs aſto- 
Diſhed than confounded, on finding then, ſelves virtually 
called upon to take arms in ſupport of royal governmer 
This was done in the following manner: After the inha 
bitants by the ſpecious promiſes of protection and ſecuni 
ty, had generally ſubmitted as I or taken thei 
parole as priſoners of war, à (proclamation was ik 
ſued by Sir Henry Clinton which ſet forth That it 
proper for all perſons to take an active part in ſertlin 


jr was declared © Thar all the inhabitants of the provir 
who were then priſoners on parole (thoſe who weret 
en in Fort Moultrie and Charleſton; and ſuch as were! 
actual confinement excepted ) ſhould, from and after! 
20th of June, be freed from their paroles, and reſtore 
ro all the rights and duties belonging to citizens and ink 
bitants.“ And it was in the ſame proclamation farthe 
declared that all perſons under the deſcription aboven 
tioned, who ſhould afterwards neglect to return to . 
allegiance, and to his Majeſty's government . 

conſũdered 3 as enemies and rebels to the fame, and wen 
accu 
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the political condition of the inhabitants from priſoners 
to citizens, to bring them into a dilemma, which would 
force them to take an active part in ſettling and ſecuri 
the royal government. It involved a majority in the ne- 
ceſſity of either fleeing out of the country, or of becom 
ing a Britiſh militia. Wich this proclamation the de- 
clenfion of Britiſh authority commenced, for though the 
inhabitants from motives of fear or convenience, had 
general y ſubmitted, the greateſt part of them retained 
an affection for their American brethren, and ſhuddered 
m the thought of taking arms againſt them. Among 
fach it was ſaid “ if we muſt fight, let it be on the ſide of 
America, our friends and countrymen”, A great num» 


their paroles, armed themfelves in ſelf defence, being in- 
duced thereto by the royal menaces, that they who did 
not return to their allegiance as Britiſh ſubjects, muſt ex- 
pect to be treated as rebels. A greater number from 


u priſoners for the protection of ſubjects, but this was 
done in many caſes, with a ſecret reſervation of break- 
ing the compulſory engagement, when a proper opportu- 
diy ſhou!d preſent itſelf. 

A party always attached to royal government, though 
they had conformed to the laws of the ſtate, rejoiced iri 
te aſcendency of the royal arms, but their number was 
neonfiderable, in compariſon with the multitude who 
ere obliged by neceſſity, or induced by convenience, to 
accept of Britiſh protection. 

The precautions taken to prevent the riſing of the 
Wiſts in North-Carolina, did not anſwer the end. 
deveral of the inhabitants of Tryon county, under the 
nection of Col. Moore took up arms, and were in a few 
n defeated by the whig militia, commanded by Gen. 
therford. Col. Bryan another loyaliſt, though equal- 
njudicious as to time, was ſucceſsful. He reached the 
it regiment ſtationed in the Cheraws with about 900 
6 aſſembled from the neighbourhood of the river 

in, | ; 
Vol. II. While 


ber conſidering this proclamation as a diſcharge from 


being in the power of the Britiſh, exchanged their paroles 
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iecordingly.” k was defigned by bis arbitrary change of 1980, 
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1780. Wbile the conquerors were endeavoring to ſtrengthes 
YM the party for royal government, the Americans were not 
inattentive to their intereſts. Governor Rutledge who 

during the ficge of Charleſton had been requeſled by 

=; Gen. Lincoln to go out of town, was induſtriouſſy and 
| ſucceſsfully. negociating with North-Cauolina, Virginia 
and Congreſs, to obtain a force for checking the progreſi 
of the Britiſh arms. Repreſentations to the ſame effed, 
had alſo been made in due time by Gen. Lincoln. Con- 
greſs ordered a conſiderable detachment from their main 
army, to be marched to the Southward. North-Carolina 
alſo ordered a- large body ofmilitia to take the field, 
As the Britiſh advanced to the upper eountry of Souths 
Carolina, a conſiderable number of determined whigs re- 
treated before them, and took refuge in North-Carolina 
In this claſs was Col. Sumter a diftinguifhed partizan, 
who was well qualified for conducting military opera- 
tions. A party of exiles from South-Carolina, made 
choice of him for their leader. At the head of this 
little band of freemen, he returned to his own Rate, and 
took the field againſt the victorious Britiſh, after the 
inhabitants had generally abandoned all ideas of farther 
reſiſtance. This unexpected impediment to the extenſion 
of Britiſh conqueſts rouſed all the paſſions which diſap- 
pointed. ambition can inſpire. Previous ſucceſſes had 
flattered the royal commanders with hopes of diſtinguiſſ- 
ed rank among the ' conquerors of America, but the 
renewal of hoſtilities obſcured the pleaſing proſpect. 
Fluſhed with the victories they had gained in the firſt of 
the campaign, and believing every thing told them favor 
able to their wiſhes to be true, they conceived that tl 
had little to fear on the ſouth ſide of Virginia. Wb 
experience refuted theſe hopes, they were tranſporte 
with indignation againſt the inhabitants, and confine 
ſeveral of them on fuſpicion of their being acceſſary ! 
the recommencement of hoſtilities. ö 
The firft effort of renewed warfare was two mont 
July 12. after the fall of Charleſton, when 133 of Col. Sumte 
corps attacked and routed a detachment of the 0 

forces and militia, which were poſted in a lane . WI! 
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{or's plantation. This was the firſt advantage gained over 1780. 
the Britiſh, ſince their landing in the beginning of the "SS 


year. The ſteady perſevering friends of America, who 
were very numerous in the North-weſtern frontier of 
South-Carolina, turned out with great alacrity to join 
Col. Sumter, though oppoſition to the Britiſh govern= 
ment, had entirely ceaſed in every other part of the State, 


this increaſe of ſtrength, he made a ſpirited attack on a 
party of the Britiſh at Rocky Mount, but as be had no 
artillery, and they were fecured under cover of earth 
filled in between logs, he gould make no impreſſion upon 
them, and was obliged to retreat. Senſible that the 
minds of men areinfluenced by enterpriſe and that to keep 
militia together ii is neceſſary to employ them, this ac- 
tive partizan attacked another of the goyal detachments, 
conſiſting of the Prince of Wales' regiment, and a large 
body of tories poſted at the Hanging rock. The Prince 
of Wales? regiment was almoſt totally deſtroyed. From 
278 it was reduced to 9. The loyaliſts, who were of 
that party which had advanced from North- Carolina un- 
der Col. Bryan, were ditperſed. The panic occaſioned by 
the fall of Charleſton daily abated. The whig militia on 
the extremities of the ſtate formed themſelves into par- 
ties, under leaders of their own choice, and ſometimes 


had | 
vi- aacked detachments of the Britiſh army, but more 
thi frequently thoſe of their own countrymen, who as a 


royal militia were co-operating with the King's forces. 
While Sumter kept up the ſpirits of the people by a 
ſoccelſion of gallant enterprizes, a reſpectable continen- 
ul force was advancing through the middle States, for 
ide relief of their ſouthern brethren, With the hopes 
#f relieving Charleſton, orders were given for the Mary- 
and and Delaware troops to march from Gen. Walhing- 
00's head quarters to South-Carolina, but the Quarter- 
jſter-general was unable to put this detachment in mo- 
u as ſoon as was intended. bY . 
The manufacturers employed in providing for the army 
uld neither go on with their buſineſs, nor deliver the 
icles they had completed, declaring they had ſuffered 
foo? nuch from the depreciation of the money, that they 


His troops in a few days amounted to 600 men. With 


would 


Mar. 26. 


Apr. 16. 
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would not part with their property without immediate 
payment. Under theſe embarraſſing circumſtances, the 
Southern States required an aid from the northern army; 
to be marched through the intermediate ſpace of 800 
miles. The Maryland and Delaware troops were with 
great exertions at length enabled tio move. After march. 
ing through Jerſey and Pennſylvania, they embarked a 
the Head of Elk and landed ſoon after at Peterſburg 
and thence proceeded through the country towards South. lor 
Carolina. This force was at firſt put under the command tre: 
of Major Gen. Baron de Kalb, and afterwards of Gen, or 
Gates. The ſucceſs of the latter in the northern cam- con 
paigns of 1776 and 1777, induced many to believe that jun 


| his preſence as commander of the ſouthern arm, WW Th: 


would re-animate the friends of Independence. While 
Baron de Kalb commanded, a council of war had adviſ- 


ed him to file off from the direct road to Camden, to- 
wards the well-cultivated ſettlements in the vicinity of the 
Waxhaws: But Gen. Gates on taking the command did 
not conceive this movement to be neceſſary, ſuppoſię it 
to be moſt for the intereſt of the States that he ſhoull 
proceed immediately with his arty, on the ſhorteſt rud 

to the vicinity of the Britiſh encampments. This led 
through a barren country, in paſſing over which, the 
Americans ſeverely felt the ſcarcity of proviſions. Their 


murmurs became audible, and there yere ftrong appears 
ances of mytioy, but the officers who ſhared every en pine, 
lamity in common with the privates interpoſcd, and cone 
: ciliated them. to a patient ſufferance of their hard lr o 
They principally ſubſiſted on lean cattle, picked up in ö 
woods. The whole army was under the neceſſity of ui win- 
green corn, and peaches in the place of bread. Tb the 
were ſubſiſted for ſeveral days on the latter alone. Ds 
ſenteries became common in conſequence of ibis d uchm 
The heat of the ſeaſon, the unhealthineſs of the climat break: 
together with inſufficient and unwholſome food, threat rich! 


ened deſtruction to the army. The common foldiers, in 
ſtead of deſponding, began after ſome time io be me 
with their misfortunes. They uſed: “ ſtarvation“ 26 
cant "oY and vied with each wen ann 
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Gruation- The wit and humour diſplayed on the ocea- 
bon contributed not a Hittle to reconcile them to theit 


* 


thror gh a country of pitic-barrens, ſand-hills and ſwaaips, 
reached Clermont, 13 miles from Camden. The next 
day, Gen. Stephens arrived with a large body of Virgi- 
nia Militia. x 80 U 62 , 


lord Rawdon concentered his force at Camden. The re- 
treat of the Britiſh from their -out-poſts, the advances 
of the American army, and the impolitic conduct of the 
conquerors towards their new ſubjeqs, concurred at this 
juncture to produce a general revolt in favor of Congreſs. 
The people were daily more diflatisfied with their ſituati- 
oa. Tired of war, they had ſuhmitted to Britiſh go- 
ſernment with the expeCtazion of bettering their conditi- 
oa, but they ſoon found their miſtake. The greateſt ad- 
drcls thould have beeu practiſed towards the inkabitants, 
n order to ſecond the views of the Parent State in re- 
witing the revolted cologics ro her government, That 
the people might be induced to return to the condition 
of ſubjects, theie minds and affeçtions, as well as their 


led mics, ought to have been conquered. 'T his delia 
wee taſk was rarely attempted. - 'Fhe officers, pri, 


jaies, and followers of the royal army, were general. 
ly more intent on amaſſing fortunes by plunder and ra- 
pine, than on promoting a re-uuiun of the diſſevered 
members of the empire. Inſtead of increaſing the num- 
kr of real friends to royal government, they diſguſted 
idol: that they found. The high ſpirited citizens of Cas 
rolina, impatient of their rapine and infolence, rejoiced 
n the proſpect of freeing their country from its oppreſſ. 
. Motives of this kind, together with a prevailing at- 

uchment to the cauſe of Independence, induced many to. 


* break through all ties to join Gen. Gates, and more ta 
rea” him the eompleteſt ſucceſs. 0 
＋ The ſimilarity of language and appearance between 
e 


the Britiſh and American armies, gave opportunities 
or ümpoßiog on the inhabitants. Lieutenant Colonel 
Tarleton with a party, by aſſuming the name and dreſs 
Americans, paſſed themſelves near Black river, for 


60 the 
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ſufferings. The American army, having made its way Aug. 13. 
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As the American army approached South-Carolinaz 
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rolina, iſſued a proclamation inviting the patriotic cii. 


on them by the ruffian hand of conqueſt.” He alſo gar 


*thofe who in the hour of devaſtation, had exerciſed at 
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the advance of General Gates“ army. Some of 
neighbouring militia were eagerly collected by Mr. Brad. BY =" 
ley, to co-operate with their ſuppoſed friends, but after righ 
ſome time the veil beiug thrown aſide, Bradley and his 90. - 
lunteers were carried to Sanden, and confined thers 10 


priſoners. legit 
General Gates on reaching the frontier of South. Ga * 


zens “ to join heartily in reſcuing themſelves and their put 
country, from the opprefſion of a government impoſed al 


© afſurancesof forgiveneſs and perfect ſecurity, to ſuch of 
the unfortunate citizens as had been induced by the ter 
ror of ſanguinary puniſhment, the menace of confiſcaty 
on, and the arbitrary meaſures of military domination, 
apparently to acquieſce under the Britjſh government 
and to make a forced declaration of allegiance and ſup- 
port to a tyranny, which the indignant fouls of citizen 
reſolved on freedom, inwardly revolted at with horrgr 
and deteſtation,” excepting ooly from this amneſty, 


of bar barity and Barer er, on the perſons and pro: 
perty of their fellow citizens” The army with which 
Gates advanced, was by the arrival of Stephens' militay 
increaſed nearly to 4000 men, but of this large number, 
the whole regular force was only goo infantry and 7% 
cavalry. On the approach of Gates, Earl Corovally 
haſtened from Charleſton to Camden, and arrived t| 
pn the 14th. The force which bis Lordſhip found cob 
lected on his arrival, was 1700 infantry and 300 cavalry 
This inferior number would have. juſtified a retreat, by 
he choſe rather to ſtake his fortune on the deciſion of 
battle. On the night of the 15th, he marched from Can 
den with his whole force, intending, to attack the Ave 
ricans in their camp at Clermont, In the ſame vigh 
Gares, after ordering his baggage to the Waxhavs, pn 
his army in motion, with an intention of advancing ic 1 
eligible poſition, about 8 miles from Camden. II 
American army was ordered to march at 10 o'clc 
P. M. in the following order, Colonel amm 


cavalry 
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.. Colonel! Porteefield's: light jifantry, on the 


right flank of Colonel Armand's in Indian- file, 200 yards 
tom the road. Major Armſtrong's lighi infantry in the 
ane order as Colonel Porterfield's on the left flank of the 
1 I advanced guard of foot, compofed of the advanc- 

ed piquets, firſt brigade of Maryland, ſecond brigade of 
BW Maryland---diviſion of North-Carolina, Virginia rear 
F guard, volunteer cavalry, upon flanks of the baggage 
ran divided. The light infantry upon cach flank 
. re ordered to march up and ſupport the cavalry, if it 
N fiould be attacked by the Britiſh cavalry, and Colonel 
all events. DELLS | | , {| 
th The advance of both armies met in the night and en- 
ged. Some of the cavalry of Armand's legion, being 
wounded in the firſt fire fell back on others, who recoil- 
Wed , ſuddenly, that the firſt Maryland regiment was bros 
eo, and the whole line of the army was thrown imo 
nfufion. This firſt impreſſton ſtruck deep, and diſpi- 
ned the militia. The American army ſoou recovered 
ts order, and both they and their adverſaries kept their 
ah ground, and occafionally fkirmiſhed through the night. 
llonel Porter field, a moſt excellent officer, on whoſe 
u ies General Gates particularly depended; was wound- 
lin the early part of this night attack. In the morn- 
ng a ſevere and general engagement took place. At the 
rt onſet, the great body of the Virginia militia; who 
med the left wing of the army, on being charged with 
ned bayonets by the Britiſh infantry; threw down their 
rms, and with the utmoſt precipitation fled from the 


lowed the unworthy example, but the continentals who 
med the right wing of the army, inferior as they were 
0 numbers to the Britiſh, ſtood their ground and main- 
aned the conflict with great reſolution. Never did 
en acquit themſelves better: for ſome time they had clear- 
ke advantage of their opponents, and were in poſſeſſion 
a conſiderable body of priſoners: overpowered at laſt 
numbers, and nearly ſurrounded by the enemy, they 
ere compelled reluctantly to leave the ground. In juſ- 


val |þ n wee 


and was directed in that caſe to ſtand the attack at 


* 
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d. A conſiderable part of the North-Carolina militia 
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1780. tice to che North- Carolina wiliciay it ſhould be remarks) 


that part of the brigade: commanded by Gen: Gregory 
acquitted themſclves well. They were formed immediate. 
ly on the left of the continentals, and kept the field 
while they had a cartridge to fire. Gen. Gregory bim- 
ſelf was twice wounded by a bayonet in bringing off his 
men, and ſeveral of his brigade, who were made priſon- 
ers, had no wounds except from bayonets.* TWo hundred 


__ and ninety. American wounded: priſoners were carried in- 


to Camden, after this action, of this number 206 were con- 
tineutals,' 82, were North-Carolina militia, and 1 were 
Virginia militia. The reſiſtance made by each corps, may in 
ſome degree be eſtimated from the number of wounded. The 
Americans loſt the whole of their artillery, eight field pieces, 
upwards of 200 waggotis, and the greateſt partof their bag 


gage, almoſt all their officers were ſeparated from their 


reſpective commands. | Every. corps was broken in aclion 
and diſperſed. The ſugitives who fled by the common 
road; were purſued above 20 miles by the horſe of Tarle- 
tons legion, and the way was covered with arms, bag+ 


gage and waggons. Baron de Kalb, the ſecond in com- 


mand; a brave. and experienced officer, was taken pri- 
faner-and qied on the next day of his wounds. | The 
bhron WhO was a. German by birth, had long been in 


the French ſervice. He had travelled through the Bri- 


tiſh provinces, about the time of the ſtamp act, and is ſaid 
ta have reported to his ſuperigrs on his return, that 
the, coloniſts were ſo firmly and univerſally attached to 


Great Britain, that nothing could ſhake their loyalty.” 
The Congreſs reſolved that a monument ſhould be erected 


tochis memory in Annapolis, with a very honorable in- 
ſcription- General Rutherford of nenn was 
wounded and taken ipriſoner. 

The royal: army : fought with great bravery, but the 
tein pleteneſs of their victory was in a great degree owing 
to their ſuperiori ' cavalry, and the preeipitate flight 
of. the American militia. Their whole loſs is ſuppoſed 


to band nne to e eee. To add to the 


2 SLE diſtreſſes 


= Thi, dete whe nf ed b Mr. Williamſon, ws con-generil of the 
Kerth-Carolins militia, who after the battle went into Camden with a flag 
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nediately followed by the ſurpriſe and diſperſion of Sum- 


ters corps. While the former vas advaneing near to tlie 
Pritifh army, the latter who had pre viouſly taken poſt 
berreen Camden and Charbeſton, took à number of 


priſoners and captured ſundry "Britiſh ſtores, together 


vich their convoy: On hearing of the defeat of his 


ſuperior officer, he began to retreat with his priſoners 
aud ſtores. 
of infantry, purfued with ſuch celerity and addreſs as to 
overtake and ſarprize this party ut Fiſhing Creek. The 


Briciſh rode into their camp before they were prepared 
The retreating Americans, having been 


for defence. 
four days with little or no ſleep, were more obedient to 
the calls of nature, than attentive to her firſt law ſelf⸗ 


preſervation. Sumter had taken every prudent precuu- 


gon to prevent a ſurprize, but his videttes wer ſo over- 


tome with fatigue, that they neglected their duty. With 
great difficulty he got a fe to ſtund their ground for a ſhort 


tine, but the greater part of his corps fied to the river or the 


voods. He loft all his artillery, and his whole detachment 


nx either killed, euptured or difperſed. The priſoners he 
had lately tak en were all retaken. 
of Aug. about 150 of Gates“ army rendezvonſed/at Chars 
lotte. Theſe had reaſon to apprehend that they would 
be immediately purſued and cut to pieces. There was 


no magazine of proviſions in the town; and it was wirk- 
It was therefore concluded io 
retreat to Saliſbury." A eircumſtantial detail of this, 


but any kind of defeuee. 


vould de the picture of complicated wretchednefs. 


There were more wounded men than could be conveni- 
ently carried off. Phe inhabitants hourly expecting the 
brit to advance tato/ their ſettlement, and generally 


intending 40 fle, could not attend to the at commodlation 


o the ſufferiug ſoldiers- Objects of diſtrefs occurred im 


every quarter. There were many who ſtood in need of 


tnd aſſiſtance, but there were few who could give it to 
them. Several men were to be feen with but one arm, 
ad ſome without any. Anxiety, pain and dejection, 


prenty, hurry and comfuſion, promifcuoufly marked the 
Vol: II. Y 


gloomy - 


Tarletva with his legion, and a detachment 


On the thth and 18th. 
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1780, "REY ſcene.” : Under cheſe circumſtances the rematdt 


of that numerous army, Which had lately cauſed ſuch 


and that therefore the efforts of the citizens, to uſſert thei 


ſubmiſſion to the royal conquerors. Experience for 


terror to the friends of Great - Brhain, retreated to Silif. 
bury and ſoon after to Hillſborough... General Gates had 
previouſly retired to this laſt place; and was there in con- 
cert with the government of North - Carolina, deviſing 


/ plans of defence, and for renewing-military operations, 


Though there was no army to oppoſe Lord Cornual- 
lis, yet the ſeaſon and bad health of his army, reſtrained 
him from purſuing his conqueſts, By the complete dif. 
perſion of the continental forces, the country was in his 
power. The preſent moment of triumph ſeemed there- 
fore the moſt favorable conjuntture, for breaking the 
ſpirits of thoſe who, were attached to independence, To 
prevent their future co-operation with the armies of Co- 
greſs, a ſeverer policy was henceforward adopted. 
Unfortunately for the inhabitants, this was taken up on 
grounds which involved thouſands in diſtreſs; and not a fev 
in the loſs of life. The Britiſh conceived themſelves in poſs 
ſeſſion of the rights of ſovereignty over a conquered country 


independence expoſed them to the penal: conſequences f 
treaſon and rebellion. Influenced by,theſe opinions, and i 
tranſported with indignation againſt the inhabitants, th T 
violated the rights which are held ſacred between inde” 
pendent hoſtile nations. Orders were given by Lon f 
Cornwallis that all the inhabitants, of the province, whe th 

had ſubmitted, and who had taken part in this ca 
ſhould be puniſhed with the greateſt rigor---that chil 
ſhould be impriſoned, and their whole property. takes 

from them or deſtroyed.” He alſo ordered in the mol ſee 
_ poſitive manner “ that every militia'man, who had bo 4 
arms with the Britiſh, and afterwards joined the Amer 1 
cans, ſuould be put to death.“ At Auguſta, at Camden a0 . 
elſewhere, ſeveral of the inhabitants were hanged in col ad 
ſequence of theſe; orders. The, men who ſuffered Þ Fe 
been compelled by the neceffities of their families, and 3 
proſpect of ſaving their property, to make an involunt E 


Avg * the inefficacy of theſe ſubmiſſions, 0 
t 
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cheir opinion abſolved them from the obligations of their 1786. 18 
engagements to ſypport the royal cauſe, and left chem at OW 
liberty to follow their inclinations. To treat men thus 
circumſtanced, with the ſeverity of puniſhment . uſu- 
ally inflicted on deſerters and traitors, might have a poli- 
tical rendency to diſcourage farther revolts, but the im- 
partial world muſt regret that the unavoidable horrors of 

war, ſhould be aggravated by ſuch deliberatę effuſions of 
human blood. 151 | | e 
Notvwithſtanding the decifive fuperiority of the Britiſh 
armies in South-Carolina, ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable 
citizens, though in the power of their conquerors, reſiſted 
every tempration to reſume the character of ſubjeas. 'To 
enforce a general ſubmiſſion, orders were given by lord 
Cornwallis immediately after his victory, to ſend out of 
South-Carolina a number of its principal citizens. Lieut. 

Gov. Gadſden, moſt of the civil and militia officers and A 8 
ſome others, who had declined exchanging their paroles ws all 
for the protection of Britiſh ſubjects, were taken up, put 

on board a veſſel in the harbour, and ſent to St. Auguſ- 

tine. General Moultrie remonſtrated againſt the con- 

finement and removal of theſe gentlemen, as contrary to a 
their rights derived from the capitulation of Chaxleſton. 8 
They at the ſame time challenged their adverſaries to 
prove any conduct of theirs, which merited expulſion 
from their country and families. They received no far- 
ther ſatisfaQion, than that the meaſure had been “ adopt- 
ed from motives of policy.” To convince the inhabi- 
ants, that the conquerors were ſeriouſly reſolyed to re- 
move from the country, all who refuſed to become Tub- 
kts, an additional number of about thirty citizens of 
douth-Carolina, who remained priſoners on parole, were 
ent off to the ſame place in leſs than three months. Gen. 
Rutherford and Col. Iſaacs both of North-Carolina, who- 


had been lately taken near Camden, were affociated with 
them. | | | EF. 


To compel the re-eſtabliſhment of Britiſh government, 
ord Cornwallis, in about four weeks after his victory, iſ. Sept. 16. 
ſued a proclamation for the ſequeſtration of all eſtates * 
Klooging to the active friends of Independence. By 

10 Dn 6 the 
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22 this nenen % John, Suden commilioner, wich full 
power and authority. on the receipt af an or dor or 
to take into his paſſeſſion ihe eſlates boch real . 
ſonal (not included in the capitulation of Charleſton] of 
thoſe in the ſervice on acting under the aufhority of the 
rebel Congreſs, aud alſo the eſtates, both veal. and per- 
ſonal, of thaſe perſons who by a9 open avowal off te- 

bellious principles, or by other notorious acts, manifeſt. 
ed a wicked and deſperate perſeverance in oppoſing the 
re- eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's juſt and lawful autbori- 
ty;” and it was farther declared That any perſos or 


| perſons obſtructing or impeding the ſaid commitffioner in f 
the execution of his duty, by the. concealment or remo- 1 

val of property or otherwiſe, ſhould ou conviction be h 

puriſhed as aiding and abetting rebellion.“ d 

An adherent to Independence was now conſidered: a re 


| one who courted exile, poverty and ruin. Many yielded 
to the temptation, and became Britiſh ſudjects. The miſ- of 
chie vous effects of ſlavery, in facilitating the conqueſt of the 
the country, now became apparent. As the ſlaves-bad he 
no intereſt. at ſtake, the ſubjugation of the State way a in 
matter of no conſequence to them. Inſtead of aiding in in 
its defence, they by a variety of means threw the weight ter 

| | of their little influence into the oppoſite. ſcale. | try 
4 Though numbers broke through all the ties which WY al 
= bound them to ſupport the cauſe of America, illuſtvious 
ſacrifices were made at the ſhrine of liberty. Several of 
the richeſt men in the ſtate ſuffered their fortunes to re- 
main in the power and poſſeſſion of their conquerors, 
rather than ſtain their honor, by joining the cvepics of 
their country, The patriotiſm of the ladies contributed 
much to this firmneſs, They crowded. on board priſea 
ſhips, and other places of , confivement,. to ſolace their 
ſuffering countrymen. While the conquerors: vert 
regaling themſclves. at concerts and aſſomblies, they could 
obtain very few of the fair ſex to aſſociate with them 
but no ſooner was an American officer introduced 4 
Priſoner, than bis company was ſought for, and his per- 
ſon treated with every poſſible mark of attention and re- 


os. On other occaſions che ladies in a great 1 
xetire 
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retired. from the public eye, wept over the diſtreſſes of 
theiv country, and gave every" proof of the warmeſt at- 
tackment to its ſuffering. cauſe: Xmong the numbers* 


was ſeized by the conquerors, many examples' 
could be produeed of ladies cheerfully. parting with their 
ſans, huſbands and brothers, exhorting them tb fortitude 
and perſeverance; and repeatedly entreating them never 
to ſuffer family- attachments to interfere with the duty 
they owed to their country, When, in the progreſs of 
the war, they were alſo eomprehended- under a general 
ſentence of baniſhmene, with equal reſolution they parted 
with their native country, and the many endearments of 
home - followed their huſbands into priſon-fhipe ' and 
ditant lands, where they were reduecd to the neceffity of 
receiving charity. 

Animated by fuch W as well as by 4 high ſenſe 
of honor and the love of their country, a great propor- 
tion of the gentlemen of South-Carolina deliberately ad- 
hered to their firſt reſolution, of riſquing lifeand fortune 
in ſupport of rhein lidervies. Hitherto the royal forces 
in South-Carolina had been attended with almoſt unin- 

terrupted ſucceſs. | Their ſtandards overſpread the coun+ 
ty, penetrated into ay quareer, and triumphed e over 
dich el oppoſition. 
ious The Briziſh miniſtry by this Suitering poſture of af. 
al of Wi fairs, were once more intoxicated with the hope of ſub- 


o re- jugating America. New plans were formed, and great 
rors, Wl expectations indulged, of ſpeedily re- uniting thie diſevered 
cs of WW members of the empire. It was now aſſerted with a 


confidence bordering on preſumption, that fuch troops, 
u fought at Camden, put under fuch a commander as 


etually as to leave no veſtige of it in America. The 
Ffriciſh miniſtry and army by an impious confidence in 
their own wiſdom and proweſs, were duly prepared to 
dire, in their approaching a an uſeful leſſon t to the 
world. 
The diſaſtor-of ed army under Civixis Gates, over- 
ſpread at gh the face of American affairs, with a dif- 


Lord Cornwallis, would ſoon extirpate rebeltion, ſo ef- 


mal 
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who were baniſhed/ from their families, and whoſe pro- 
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mal gloom, but the day. of proſperity to the United 


States, began as will appear in the ſequel, from that mo- 


ment to dawn, Their proſpects brightened up, while 
thoſe of their enemies were obſcured by diſgrace, broken 
by defeat, and at laſt covered with ruin. Elated with 
their victories, the conquerors grew more inſolent and 
rapacious, while the real friends of independence became 


reſolute and determined. 


We have ſcen Sumter penetrating into South- Carolina, 
and re-commencing a military oppoſition to Britiſh go- 
vernment.  $20n after that event, he was promoted by 
Governar Rutledge, to the rank of Brigadier General, 
About the, ſame time Marion was promoted to the ſame 
rank, and in the northeaſtern extremities of the State, 


' ſucceſsfully proſecuted a ſimilar plan. This valuable off - 


cer after the ſurrender of Charleſton, retreated to North- 
Carolina. On the advance of General Gates, he ob- 
tained a command of ſixteen men. With theſe he pene- 
trated through the country, and took a poſition near the 
Santee. On the defeat of General Gates, he was com- 
pelled to abandon the State, but returned after an ab- 
ſence of a few days. For ſeveral weeks he had under 
his command only 70 men. At one time hardſhips and 
dangers reduced that number to 25, yet with tliis incon- 
fiderable number he ſecured himſelf in the midſt of ſur- 
rounding foes. Various ſchemes were tried to detach 
the inhabitants from co-operating with him. Major 
Wemys burned ſcores of houſes on Pedee, Lynch's creck 
and Black river, belonging to ſuch as were ſuppoſed to 
do duty with Marion, or to be ſubſervient to his views, 
This had an effect different from what was intended. 
Revenge and deſpair co-operated with patriotiſm, to make 
theſe ruined men keep the field. Having no houſes to 
ſhelter them, the camps of their countrymen became 
their homes. For ſeveral months, Marion and his party 
were obliged to ſleep in the open air, and to ſhelter 
themſclves in the receſſes of deep ſwamps. From theſe 
retreats they ſallied out, whenever an opportunity of 
harrafling the enemy, or pf eee their e preſenied 


Oppoſiio 
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Oppoſition. to Britiſh government was" not wholly eos + 17780. 
bned to the parties commanded by Sumter and Marion. 
It was at no time altogether extinct in the extremities of 
the State. The diſpoſition to revolt, which had been excited 
on the approach of General Gates, was not extinguiſhed 
by his defeat. The ſpirit of the people was overawed, 

but not ſubdued. The ſeverity with which revolters who 
fell into the hands of the Britiſh were treated, induced 
thoſe who eſcaped to perſevere and ſeeł ſafety in ſwamps 

From the time of the general ſubmiflion of the inha- 
bitants in 1780, pains had been taken to encreaſe- the 
royal force by the co-operation of the yeomanry of the 
country. The Britiſh perſuaded the people to form a roy- 
al militia, by repreſenting that every proſpect of ſucceed- 
ing in their ſcheme of independence was annihilated, 
and that a farther oppoſition would only be a prolonga- 
tion of their diſtreſſes, if not their utter ruin. Major 
Ferguſon of the*7 1ſt regiment, was. particularly active 
ia this buſineſs. He viſited the ſettlements of the diſaf- 
felted to the American cauſe, and collected a corps of 
militia of that deſcription, from which much active ſer- 
vice was expected. He advanced to the northweſtern 
ſettlements, to hold communication with the loyaliſts of 
both Carolinas. From his preſence, together with aſ- 
ſurances of an early movement of the royal army into 
North-Carolina, it was hoped that the friends of royal 
government would be rouſed to activity in the ſervice of 
their King. In the mean time every preparation was 
made for urging offenſive operations, as ſoon as the ſea- 
ſon and the ſtate of the ſtores would permit. 

That ſpirit of enterprize, which has already been 
mentioned as beginning to revive among the American 
militia about this time, prompted Col. Clarke to make 
an attempt on the Britiſh poſt at Auguſta in Georgia; 
but in this he failed and was obliged to retreat. Major 
Furguſon with the hope of intercepting his party, kept 
near the mountains and at a conſiderable diſtance from 
ſupport. Theſe circumſtances, together with the depre- 
dations of the loyaliſts, induced: d thoſe hardy republicans, 
who reſide on the weſt as of the Alleghany mountains, 
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to form an enterpriae for reducing! thatidiftinghiſhed par⸗ 


res tizan. This was done of their own. motion, without any 


direction from the governments of Ain, or from 
the officers of the continental amp 

There was, without any apparent deſign, a powtrfut 
ovinhination of ſeveral detached commanders of feveral 


adjacent States, with their reſpective commands of mili- 


tia. Col. Campbell of Virginia, Cblantls Cleveland. 
Shelby, Sevier, | and M'Dowel of North; Carolina, t 

ther with Colonels Lacey, Hawthorn and Hill, of Souih- 
Carolina, all rendezvouſed together, with a number of 
men amounting to 1600, though they were under no ge- 
neral command, and; though they were not called upon 
to embody by any common authority, or indeed by any 
authority at all, but that of a general impulſe on their 
own minds. They had fo little of the mechaniſm of a 
regular army, that the Colonels of fome of the States 


by common conſent, commanded each day alternmely. 


The hardſhips theſe volunteers underwent were very great. 


Some of them ſubſiſted for weeks together, without taſt- 


ing bread or ſalt, or ſpiritous liquors, and 'flept in the 
woods without blankets. The running ftream quenched 
their thirſt. At night the earth afforded them a bed, and 
the heavens, or at moſt the limbs of trees were their only 
covering. Ears of corn or pompions thrown into the fire, 
with occaſional ſupplies of beef or veniſon, killed and 
roaſted in the woods, were the chief articles of their pro- 
viſions. - They had neither commiſſaries, quarter-maſters, 
nor ſtores of any kind. They ſeledted about a thouſand 
of their beſt men, and mounted them on their flecteſt 
horſes. Theſe attacked Major Ferguſon on the top of King's 
mountain, near the confines of North and South-Caro- 
lina. The Americans formed three parties. Col. Lacey of 
South-Carolina led one, which attacked on the weſt, end. 
The two others were commanded by Cols. Campbell 
and Cleveland, one of which attacked on the eaſt end aol 
the other in the centre. Ferguſon with great boldnels 
attacked the aſſailants with fixed bayonets, and compel- 
led them ſucceſſively to rotire, but they only fell back « 
little way, and getting nes trees and rocks, renewed 


their 
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and many of them were ſlain. An unuſual number of 
the killed were found to have been ſhot in the head, Ris 
emen took off riſlemen with ſuch exactaeſo, that they kil- 
led each othar when taking fight, ſo effectually that their 
eyes remained after they were dead, one ſhut and the o- 
ther open, in the uſual manner of markſmen when level - 
ling at their object. Major Ferguſon diſplayed as much 
bravery as was poſſible in his fituation: But his encamp- 
nent on the top of che mountain was not well choſen, as 

it gave the Americans ad opportunity of covering tbem- 
ſelves in their approaches. Had be purſued his march 
on charging and driving the firſt party of the militia 
which gave' way, he might have got off with the molt of 
his men, but his unconquerable ſpirit diſdained either to 
flee or to ſurrender. After a ſevere conflict he received 
« mortal wound. No chance of efcape being left, and 
ll proſpect of ſucceſsful reſiſtance being at an end, the 
wnteſt was ended by the ſubmiſſion of the ſurvivors. 
Upwards of Boo became priſoners, and 225 had been 
previouſly Killed or wounded. Very few of the atlail- 
ws fell, but in their number was Col. Williams a diſ- 


” 


deen very active in oppoſing the re- eſtabulſhment of Bri- 
in government. Ten of the royal militia who had ſur- 
tendered were hanged by their conquerors. They. were 
ers, Wf'ovoked to this meaſure by the ſeverity of the Britiſh, 
and bo bad lately hanged ſeveral of the captured Ameri 
ck ads, in South-Caroliaa and Georgia. They alſo alleged 
tht the men who ſuffered were guilty of previous felo- 
nes, for: which their lives were forfeited by the laws of 
be land, The fall of Ferguſon was in itſelf a great loſs 
6the royal cauſe; He poſieffed ſuperior abilities as a 
firtizan, and his ſpirit of enterpriſe was uncommon. To 
[diſtinguiſhed capacity for pladning great defigns, he al- 
added the praQicat abilities neceſſary to carry them in- 
etecution. The unexpected advantage which the A- 
ercans gained over him and his party, in a great de- 


e fruſtrated a well concerted ſcheme for ſtreagtheniag 
Fol; + 2 the 


— 


unguiſned militia officer in Ninety-Six diſtrict, who had 


177 


their fire in almoſt every direction. The Britiſh being 1780. 
vacovered, were aimed at by the Ameritan markſmen n 


178 
fe 1 Britim army by the co-operation of the tory inhabit- 


in oppoſing the claims of Great Britain, reſtrained them 


my, by its own unaſſiſted efforts, ſhould gain a decided 


Riflemen frequently penetrated near his camp, and from 
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ants, whom be had undertaken to diſcipline and prepare 
for active ſervice. The total rout of the party, Which 
had joined Major, Ferguſon, operated as a check on the 
future exertious of the loyaliſts. The ſame timid cauti- 
on, which made theni averſe to joining their countrymen 


from riſquing any more in ſupport of the royal cauſe. 
Henceforward they waited to ſee: how the ſeales wert like» 
ly; £0 incline, and; refer ved themſelves vil! the Britiſh ar- 


luperioritye WE e: 

In a few ene er ths 1 and alien near Camden, 
Lord Cornwallis left a ſmall force in chat village, and 
marched with the main army towards Saliſbury, iotend- 
ing to puſh, forwards. in that direction While on bis 
way thither, the North Carolina militia vas very ins 
duſtrious and ſucceſsful in annoying his detachments 


behind trees made ſure of their obieds. The late con- " 
querors found their ſituation very uncaſy, being expoſed © 
to unſeen dangers if they attempted to make an exeur: 
fiop of only a few hundred yards from their main bod © 


The defeat of Major Ferguſon, added ta cheſe circum- Th 
Ratices, gave a ſerious alarm to lord: Cornwallis, and be A 
ſoon after ' xetreated!;to Winnſborough.. As he retire ©* 
the-militia' took ſeveral of his ;waggons,,. and ſingle wen but 
often rode up within: punthot of his- army, diſcharged A 
cheir pieces, and made their eſcape, The panic occall 5. 
oned by tlie defeat of Geo. Gates had in a great me, 
ſure worn off. The defeat of, Major Ferguſon anc 4 


the conſquent reirest of lord Corgwallis, encourat 4 
ed the American militia | ro take the field, and thay ** * 


neceſſity of the times induced them to ſubmit 40 ſtrid 45 

er diſcipline. Sumter ſoon after che diſperſion, of hi N 0 
corps on the, 18th: of Auguſt, collected a band of v6 * 4 
r 


lunteers, partly, from new adventurerss, and partly frot ; 
thoſe wo had, eſcaped! on that day, With thele tore 
though for three +wopths there was no-; continental arm | 
in the State, he conſtantly kept the field in ſupport 


Ametican independence. He varied his poſitiop fro 
tim 
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ame to time about Evoree, Broad and Tyger rivers, 1980. 
and had frequent ſkirmiſhes with his adverſaries. Hav- 898 
ing mounted his followers he infeſted the Britiſh par- 
ties with frequent incurſfions---beat up their quarters--- 
intercepted their convoys, and ſo harraſſed them with 
ſucceſſi ve alarms, that their movements could not be 
made but with caution and difficulty. His ſpirit of en- 
terprize was ſo particularly injurious to the Britiſh, 
that they laid ſundry plans for deſtroying his force, but 
they all failed in the execution. He was attacked at 


Eugen N 8 
ed Broad river by Major Wemys, commanding a corps of ov 
0 infantry and dragoons. In this action the Britiſh were 
py defeated, and their commanding officer taken priſoner. 


Light days after he was attacked at Black-Stocks, near 
his Tyger river, by Lieut. Col. Tarleton. The attack was 
begun with 170 dragoons and 80 men of the 63d regis 


Nov. 20. 


en ment. A. conſiderable part of Sumter's force had been 
_ thrown into a large log barn, from the apertures of 
* which they fired with ſecurity. Many of the 63d re- 


oleh giment were killed. Tarleton charged with his cavalry, 
but being unable to diſlodge the Americans retreated, 
pd Sumter was left in quiet poſſeſſion of the field. 
The loſs of the Britiſh in this action was conſiderable. - 
Among their killed were three officers, Major Money, 
Lieut, Gibſon and Cope. The Americans loſt very few, 
but Gen. Sumter received a wound, which for ſeveral 
months interrupted his gallaor. enterprizes in behalf of 
his country. His zeal and activity in animating the 
militia, when they were diſcouraged by repeated defeats, 
and the bravery and good conduct he diſplayed in ſun- 
dry attacks on the Britiſh detachments, procured him 
E of his eowntenchen, and the thanks of Cone 
greſs, 

For the three * — 4 which followed the defeat of 
ke American army, near Camden, Gen. Gates was in- 
duſtriouſly preparing to take the field. Having collected 
force at Hillſbury he advanced tg Saliſbury, and very Novem. 
ſoon after to Charlotte. He had done cvery thing in 
bis power to repair the injuries of his defeat, and was 
gun in a condition, to face the enemy; but from that 
influence 
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1780. influence which popular opinion has over” peblic afates | 


WW in a commonwealth, "Congreſs veſolved to faperſede him, 


and to order a court of enquiry to be held on bis con- | 
duct. This was founded on a former refolve, chat who- 
ever loſt a poſt ſhould be ſubject to a court bf j inquiry 

The caſes were no ways parallel, he had loſt a battle 

but not a poſt, The only charge that eould be exhibi. 

ted againſt Gen. Gates was that he had been defeated. 

His enemies could aceuſe him of no military crime, un- 


leſs that to be unſucceſsful might be reckoned ſo, The 


public, ſore with their lofſes, were deſirous of a change, 

and Congreſs: found it neceſſary to gratify them, though h 
at the expence of the feelings of one of their beſt, and c 
till Auguſt 1780, one of their moſt ſueceſsful officers p 
Virginia did not ſo ſoon forget Saratoga. When Gen. t 
Gates was at Richmond on his way home from Carolina, F 


Dec. 28. the houſe of Burgeſſes of that State unanimouſly reſol- e 


ved“ that a committee of four be appointed to wait on 4 
Gen. Gates, and aſſure him of their. high regard ard 
eſteem, and that the remembrance of his former glori- 
ous ſervices. could not be obliterated by any reverſe of 


or 

fortune; but that ever mindful of his great merit, they i pu 
would omit no opportunity of teſtifying to the world ib; ni 
gratitude which the country owed to him in his military BW fu 
character.” wh 
Theſe events together with a few unimportant (&ir-Wl foe 
miſhes not worthy of being particularly mentioned, cio poi 
ed the campain of 1980 in the ſoutbern States. The un; 
afforded ample evidence of the folly of proſecuting th nit 
American war. Fhough Britiſh conqueſts had rapid ao 
fucceeded each sther, yet no advantages accrued to than ve: 
victors. The minds of the people were unſubdued, o th 
rather more alienated from every idea of returumy dre 
their former allegiance. Such was their temper, tha we! 
the expence of retaining them in fubjeQion, would kad to i 
exceeded all the profits of the conqueſt. Britiſh gart of t 
ſoos kept down open, reſiſtange in the vicinity of nl Gen 
places where they were eſtabliſhed, but as ſoon 28 tt Wor 
were withdrawn, and the people left to themſelves, 2 4 
0 


Fix of reel dan to Great - Britain always eite : 
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aud ſpirited part of the community, 


"in 
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Campaign of 1786, in the Northern States. 


3 

e F HILE che war raged in South-Carolina, the 
e, campaigu of 1780, in the northern States was 
zh barren of important events. At tlie cloſe of the pre- 
nd ccding campaign, the American narthern arttiy rook 
post at Morriſtown and built themſelves huts, agreeably 
n. do the practice which had been firſt introduced at Valley- 
64, Forge. This pofition was well calculated to cover the 
ob country from the excurfians of the Britiſh, being only 
on 30 miles from New-York. 8 9 


« off on the iſland, a number of perſons from che Jerſey fide 
they paſſed over and plundered the inhabitants, who had ſub- 
(ig WY fnited to the Britiſh government. In theſe times of con- 
tary WH fuſion, licentious perſons fixed themſelves near the lines, 
vhich divided che Britiſh from the Americans. When- 
ſoever an opportunity offered, they were in the habit of 
zoing within the ſetilements of the oppoſite party, aud 
under the pretence of diſtreſſing their enemies, com- 
nitted the moſt fhameful depredations. In tlie firſt 
months of the year 1780, while the royal army was 
veakened by the expedition againſt Charleſton, the Bri- 


are circumſtance which then exiſted of a connexion be- 
Ween the main and York iſtang, by means of ice ſeemed 
o invite to the enterprife, bu the force and equipments 
af the American army were unequal to it. Lieutenant 
General Kniphauſen, who then commanded in New- York, 
ipprehending ſuch a defign, embodied the inhabitants of 
the city as a militia for its defence. They very chear- 
ful formed themſelves into companies, and diſcovered 
(feat zeal in the ſeryice, = "3; 


10. 


dal, and che ſtandard uf independence whetiſoevey it was 178 


i were apprehenſive for their ſafety in New-York. The . 


Lord Sterling made an ine ffectual attempt to ſurpriſe January | 
a party of the enemy on Staten-Ifland. While he was 1780. 
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bing. An incurſion; was, made into Jerſey from New-York 
>> with. soo men, commanded by Lieutenant General 
Jun une 16. Kniphauſen. They landed at Elizabeth-town, and pro, 
- ceedcd to Connecticut farms. In this neighbourhood lived 

the Reverend Mr. James Owen -a Preſbyterian cler- 
gyman of great activity, ability and influence, Whoſe ſuc- 
ceſsful exertions in animating the Jerſey militia to defend 
their tights, had rendered him particularly obnoxious to 
the Britith. When the royal forces were ow their way 
into the equntry, a ſaldier came to his hauſe in his abſence, 
and ſbgr his wife Mrs. Caldwell inſtantly, dead, by. Jeyel- 
ling his piece directly at her through the window of the 
room, in which ſhe was ſitting with ber children. Her 
body. at the requeſt of an officer of the new levies, was 
moved to ſome diſtance, and then the houſe and cyery 
thing i in it was reduced to aſhes. The Britiſh burnt about 
12, other houſes, and alſo, the Prefbyterian church, and 
then proceeded to Springfield. As they advanced they 
were annoyed by, Colonel Dayton with a few militia, On 
their approach to the bridge near the town, they were 
farther oppoſed by General Maxwell, who with a fey 
continental, troops was prepared to diſpute its paſſage. 
They made a halt and ſoon after returned to Elizabeth 
town. Before nen had retreated, the whole American 


t 


—— with his victorious troops from Charleſton to 
Ne- Vork. He ordered a reinforcement to Kniphavſen, 
and the whole advanced a ſecond time towards Springs 
field, They were; now oppoſed by General Grecue, 
with a conſiderable. body of continental troops. Col: 
one Angel with Bs regiment and a piece of artillery wa 
poſted. to ſecpre the bridge in front of the town. A ſe 
vere action took place which, laſted forty minutes. Su: 
perior 1 numbers forced the Americans to retire, General 
Greene look poſt with his troops on a range of hills, in 
hopes of being attacked. Inſtead of this the Britiſh be. 
gan to burn the. town. Near fifty dwelling houſes were 
reduced ta aſhes. The Britiſh then retreated, but were 


paves by the enraged militia, till hey entered Elizabeth» 
1. town 
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wen. The next: day they ſet but on their rerum 175 - 
New-York." The loſs of the Americans i the acki 
was about 80, and that of the Britiſſi was ſuppoſed tube 
conſiderably more. It is difficulti-to tell What was the 
preciſe” object of this expedition. Perhaps the royal 
commanders hoped to get poſſeſſion of Morriſto wn, and 
to deſtroy the Ameèrican ſtores. Perhaps they flatierefl 
ihemſelves that the inhabitants were Co! diſpirited by the 
recent loſs of Charleftown; that they would ſubmiti with 
out reſiſtance; and that the ſoldiers of che continental 
army would defert«to them: But ib thefe were theiriviewsg 
thy were diſappointed in both. Phe firm oppotition 
which was made by the ſerſey farmers, contraſted» with 
the conduct of the fame people in the year 1770 made it 
evident that not only their averſion uo Greats grant, 
continued ĩn full force but that: the practical hahits of Her- 
vice and danger had improved the country miluiu, {or ifs 
to bring them near to an equality with 8 regular troops TROY 
By ſuch deſultory operations, ' were hoſtilities! camel 
on at this time ĩñ the northern Btates. Individuale wert 


a killed, houſes were burnt, and much miſchief ono 
er but nothing was effected whicls tended either to getan 
be tilement or ſubjug atio ³ 3 14 
ib The loyal "Americans who had fied within ther Britiſh 
© WW ines, commodly: called refugecs, reduced a predarory 
Ns BY vir into ſyſtem. On cheir petition tb-Sic Henry»Clinton, 
oe they had been in the year £7.79, permitted to ſet / up a 

% tint government in New- Vork, under ia: jutiſdiGion 
— ulled the honorable board of aſſociated loyaliſts· They 


had ſomething like a fleet of ſmall privateers and erui- 
ſers, by che aid of which, they conimitted varichis del 


Col- predations. Al party of them who had formerly: belong 
in a to Maſſachuſſets, went to Nantucket, broke open the 
A varehouſes; and carriedi off every thing that fell in their 
WW ba They alſo carried off tm loaded brigs: and two of 
4 1 three ſchooners; An un proclamation: they left behind 
i bn bey oblerved **rhat they had been deprived. of 
aha theic property, and compelled to abandon their dwellings, 
* finds and connections. And that they conceived them- 


Rlves warranted2byrthe laws of God and man, to wage 
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1580. war againſt their perſceutors, and to endeavour by e. 


means in cheir power, to obtain compedfation for their 


ſufferings.” - Theſe nſſot iated loyaliſta cagerly embraced 
every adventure, which gratified tither aheir avaricd or 
their revenge | Their enterpriſes were highly lucrative 


to themſelves, aud extheme ly diſtre ſſing to the Americans 


Their knowledge vf che country and ſuperior means of 
tranſportation, enabled chem to make haſty deſcents and 
ſueceſsful enterpriſes, A War of plunder in Shich the 
feelings of humanity were often ſuſpended, and which 
tended to no valuadle public purpaſe, was carbied on in this 
ſhameful manner, from the double excitemebts of profit 
and revenge. The adjoining caafts of che continent, and 
eſpecially the maritime _ * ann Gents 
of waſte and havocs..: 1 
The diſtreſs which. has FP lhe ſuffered from. hs 
diminiſhed value of their currency, [though ſeh in the 
year (778 and ſtill more ſo in the year 1779, did not ar · 
rive to its higheſt pitch til:tbe year 80. Under the preſ- 
ſure of ſufferings from this cauſe, the officers of the Jer» 
ſey line addreſſod à memorial to their fate legiſlatute, 
ſetting forth “ that foun months pay of a private, would 
not procure for his family a ſingle: buſhel of wheat, that 
the pay of à Colonel would not purchaſe oats for his 
horſe; that 4 common laborer or expreſs rider received 
four | times as) much as an Ameridan officer.” They 
urged that unleſs a ſpeedy and amplo remedy was pro- 
vided, the total diſſoluiion of their line was inevitable, 
and! conctuded with ſaying 4* that their pay ſhould either 
be made up in Mexican. dollars or in ſomething equivalent. 
In addition to the inſufſiciency of their pay and ſupport, 
other tauſes of diſcontent prevailed. The original ides 
of a contiaental army, te be raiſed, . paid, ſubſiſted anc 
regulated upon an equal and uniform principle, had been 
in a great meaſure! exchanged for State eſtabliſhments. 
This miſchie vous meaſure partly originated from nereſſ 
ry, for State credit was/wor quite ſo much depreciated at 
continental. Congreſs not poſſeſſing the means of ſop- 
porting-their army, devolved the buſineſs: on the compo- 
mont parts of the * Some States, from theit 
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jnternal ability and local advantages, -furniſhed their troops 1480. 
not only with clothing, but with many conveniencies. 
Others ſupplied them with ſome neceffaries, but on a 
more contraſted ſcale. . A few from their particular ſi- 
mation could do little or nothing at all. The officers 
and men in the routine of duty, mixed daily and com- 
pared circumſtances. Thoſe who fared worſe than o- 
thers, were diflatisfied with a ſervice; which made ſuch 
injurious diſtinftions. From cauſes. of this kind, ſuper- 
added to a complication of wants and ſufferings, a diſ- 
poſuion to mutiny began to ſhew itſelf in the American 
army. This broke forth into full action among the ſol- 
diers, which were ſtationed at fort Schuyler. Thirty- 
one of the men of that garriſon went off in a body. 
Being purſued ſixteen of them were overtaken, and thir- 
teen of the fixteen, were inſtantly killed. About the 
fame time, two regiments of Connecticut troops mutinied 
and got under arms. They determined to return home, 
ot to gain ſubſiſtence at the point of the bayonet. Their 
officers reaſoned with them, and urged every argument, 
that could either intereſt their pride or their paſſions. 
They were reminded of their good conduct, of the im- 
portant objects for which they were contending, but their 
anſwer was our ſufferings are too great and we want 
preſent relief.” After much expoſtulation they were at 
length prevailed upon to go to their hutts. It is remark- 
able, that this mutinous diſpoſition of the Connecticut 
troops, was in a great meaſure quelled by the Pennſyl- 
vania line, which in a few months, as ſhall hereafter be 
related, planned and executed a much more ſerious re- 
volt, than that which they now ſuppreſſed. While the 
umy was in this feveriſh ſtate of diſcontent from their 
accumulated diſtreſſes, a printed paper addreſſed to the 
foldiers of the continental army, was circulated. in the 
American camp. This was in the following words. 
The time is at length arrived, when all the artiſices and 
faſehoods of the Congreſs and of your commanders, can no 
langer conceal from you the miſeries of your ſituation. 
Yon are neither fed, cloathed nor paid. Your numbers 
ve waſting away by ſickneſs, famine and nakedneſs, and 
Vol. II. A 2 rapidly 


1780. 
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rapidly To by the period of your niphitatee ſervices being 
expired. This i is now. the period tO fy from Uavery a and 

Trad.” | 

* am happy in 46 stb che old conmryien that 
* affairs 3 Ireland are e Tully ſertfed,* and that Weit 
Hoh affection. I need not tell you 50 are born in A. 
metica, that you have been cheated and abuſed; Von 
are both ſenſible that in order to proture your liberty you 
muſt quit your leaders, and join your real friends, who 
corn to impoſe upon you, and who win receive you with 
open arms, kindly forgiving all your errors. You are 
told you are ſurrounded by a numerous militia. This is 
alſo falſe: A ſſociate then together, make uſe of your fire- 
Tocks, and join the Britiſh army, where you will be permit- 
115 to diſpoſe of yourſelves as you pleaſe.” 

About the ſame time or rather a little before, the news 
e of the reduction of Charleſton, and the capture 
of the whole Ameri ican ſouthern army. Such was the 
firmneſs of the comm̃on ſoldiery, and ſo ſtrong their at- 
tachment to the cauſe of their country, that though dun- 
ger impelled, want urged, and Britiſh favor invited them 
to a change of ſides, yet on the arrival of but a ſcanty ſup- 
ply of meat for their immediate ſubſiſtence, military du- 
bi was cheerfully performed, ey no uncommon. deſer- 

on took place. | 
80 great were the neceſſities of We Adertesa army, 


| that Gen. Waſhington was obliged to call on the magiſ- 


trates of the adjacent counties for ſpecified quantities of 
-proviſions, to be ſupplied in a given number of days. 
At other times he was compelled to ſend 6ut detachments 
of his troops, to take proviſions at the point of the bay 
onet from the citizens, This expedient at length failed, 
for the couutry in the vicinity of the army afforded no 
further ſupplies. "Theſe impreſſments were not only in- 
jurious to the morals and diſcipline of the army, but tend- 
' ed to alienate the affections of the people. Much of the 
ſupport, which the American general had*previouſly ex- 


perienced from the inhabitants, proceeded Ah the dif- 


1 of tfeamcnt' _ receired from their own army, 
Ke! * compared 
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compared wit what they ſuffered from the Britim. The 1780. 
General, whom the inhabitants hitherto regarded as their 
protector, hac no⁹¹ no alternutive but to diſband his 
troops, or to fupport them by force- The ſituation of 
Gen. Waſhington was eminently embarraſſing. The ar- 
my looked to him for proviſions, che inhabitants for pre - 
tection of their property. To ſupply the one; and not offenti 
che other, ſeemed little leſs than an impoſſibility, To pre- 
ſerve order and ſubordination in an army of free repub- 
licans, even when well fed, paid and clothed, would have 
deen a work of difficulty, but tod retain them in ſervice 
and reſtrain them with diſcipline, when deſtitute, not an- 
ly of the comforts, but often of the neceſſaries of life, 
required addreſs and abilities of ſuch magnitude as are 
rarely found iu human nature. In this choice of diffi- 
tulties Gen. Waſhington not only kept his army together, 
but conducted with ſo much diſcretion, as to commaud 
the approbation both of the army and of the citizens. 

80 great a; ſcarciry, in a country ufually abounding 
with proviſions, appears extraordinary, but various re- 
mote cauſes had concurred about this time to produce at 
. unprecedented dæficiency. The ſeaſons both in 1779 and. 
* 1789 were unfavorable to the crops. The labors of the 
huſbandmen, who were attached to the cauſe of ind 
pendence, had been. frequently interrapted” by the calls 
for militia duty. Thoſe wbo cared for neither fide, or 
My, rho from principles of religion held the unlawfulneſs of 
wr, or who were fecretly attached to the rbyal intereſt; 
tal been very deficient in induſtry. Such ſometimes rea- 
ſahed that all labor on their farms, beyond a bare ſup- 
of their on neceſſities, was unavailing; but the prin- 
dal cauſe of the ſufferings of the army was the daily 


led, WI diminiſhing value of che continental bills of credit. The 
vo firmers found, that the longer they delayed the payment 
{ wh of taxes, the leſs quantity of country produce would diff 


charge the ſtipulatedt ſum. They alſo obſerved; that the 
longer they kept their grain on hand, the more of the 
paper currency was obtained in exchange for it. This 
ther diſcouraged them from ſelling, or made them very 
Brdy in coming to market. Many ſecreted their provi- 
ſions 
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1780. fions and denied their having any, while, others who were 
WYSO contiguous to the Britiſh, ſecretly: ſold tocthem for gold 
or ſilver. The patriotiſm which at the commencement 
of the war hiid led ſo. many to facrifice property for the 
good of their country, bad in a great degree fubſided 
Though they till retained their good wiſhts-for the cauſe, 
yet theſe did not carry them ſo far as-tp- induce a wil. 
.Jlingneſs to exchange the hard earned produce of - their 
Farms, for a paper currency of a daily diminiſhing value. 
For proviſions carried ro New-York, the farmers yeceiy. 
ed real money, but for what was carried to the Ameri. 
cans, they only received paper. The value of the firſt 
was known, of the other daily varying, but in an un- 
ceaſing progreſſion from bad to worſe. Laws were made 
againſt this intercourſe, but they were executed in the 
manner laws uniformly have been inf the evaſion of 

which muititudes find an immediate intereſt. 
In addition to theſe diſaſters from ſhort crops, and 
depreciating money, diſorder and confuſion: pervaded the 
departments for ſupplying the army. Syſtems for theſe 
purpoſes had been haſtily adopted, and were very ina 
dequate to the end propoſed. Fo provide for an army 
under the beſt eſtabliſhments, and with a full military 
cheſt, is a work of difficulty, and though guarded by the 
precautions which time and experience Have ſuggeſted; 
opens a door to many frauds; but it was the hard caſe 
of the Americans to be called on to difcharge this duty 
without ſufficient knowledge of the buſineſs, and under 
ill digeſted ſyſtems, and with a paper currency that wat 
not two days of the ſame value. Abuſes erept in 

frauds were practiſed, and œconomy was exiled. 
To obviate theſe evils, Congreſs adopted the exped 
ent of ſending a committee of their own body to thi 
camp of their main army. Mr. Schuyler of New-York 
Mr. Peabody of New-Hampſhire, and Mr. Mathews oh 
South-Carolina, were appointed. They were: furniſhed 
with ample powers and inſtructions to reform abuſes 
to alter preceding ſyſtems, and to eſtabliſh new ones il 
their room, This committee proceeded to camp it 
May 17.80, and thence wrote ſundry letters to Covgrel 
| ani 
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neat that the army was deſtitute of forage-=-thar the 
medical department had neither ſugar, coffee, tea, cho- 
colate, wine nor ſpiritous liquors of any kind---that 
etry department of the army was without money, and 
had not even the ſhadow of credit left -that the pati- 


> WY ence of the ſoldiers, born down by the preſfure of 
u- complicated ſufferings, was on the point of being ex- 
de WJ ute. POTEN EY enn 
the A tide of misfortunes from all quarters was at this 
of Wl time pouring in upon the United-States. There appear» 

el not however; in their public bodies; the ſmalleſt diſ. 
nd Wi poſition to purchaſe ſafety by conceflions of any ſort. 
the They ſeemed to viſe in the midſt of their diſtreſſes, and 


hefe w gain ſtrength from the preſſure of ealamities. When 
ina · Wl Congreſs could neither command money nor credit for the 
ry fubiſtence/of their army, the citizens of Philadelphia 
ur formed an affociation to procure a ſupply of neceſſary 
the vieles for their ſuffering ſoldiers. The ſum of 300,000 
ſted; dollars was ſubſcribed in a few days, and converted into 
case bank, the principal deſiga of which was to purchaſe 
dun provifions for the troops, in the moſt prompt and effi- 
inder cacious manner. The advantages of this inſtitution 


ine jn which it was inſtituted. The loſs of Charleſton, 
#d the ſubſequent Britiſh victories in Carolina, produ- 
effects directly the reverſe - of what were expected. 
being the deliberate reſolution of the Americans ne- 
er to return to the government of Great-Britain, ſuch 
ufarorable events as threatened the ſubverſion of inde- 
pendence, operated às incentives to their exertions. The 
ptriotic flame which had 'blazed forth in the beginning 
Uthe war was re-kindled. A willingneſs to do, and to 


ie breaſts of many. Theſe diſpoſitions were invigor- 
ated 


were great, and particularly enhanced” by the critical 


lffer, in the cauſe of American liberty, was revived in 


and the States, in which they confirmed the repreſen- 1780. 
ations previouſly made of the diſtreſſes and diſorders 
every where prevalent. I particular they 'ſtated** that 
the army was unpaid for five months-ILthat it ſeldom 
kad more than fix days provifion in advance, and was 
on ſeveral oceaſions for ſundry ſueeeſſtve days without 


1780. 
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ated by prixate aſſurances, that his moſt Chriſtian Maſey Will + 
-wonld, in the courſe of the campaign, iſend a powerſul Bll i! 
armament to their aid. To excite the States to bein Wl © 
readineſs for this event, Congreſs circulated among them Wl 1: 


an audreſs of which the following is a part. „ The 
exiſis calls for exertion. Much ig to be done ia à link 4 
time, and every motive that can ſtimulate the mind of Wl fo 
man preſents itſelf to view. No period has. occurred in Wl th 
this long aud glarious ſtruggle, in which indeciſion WM tc: 
would be ſo deſtructive on the one hand, and on the in 
9 no nge bas dae more „e to den the 
r deciding efforts.“ N zich for 
The powers, of the. committee of Congrels i in ls hes qu 
rican camp, were enlarged fo far as to authoriſe them Wil M; 
frame and execute ſuch plans as, iu their opinion, would Wi the 
moſt effectually draw: forth the reſourees : of the country; d 
in co- operating with the armament expected · from France. iſ is 
In this. character they wrote ſundry letrers to the State, n 
ſtimulating them to, vigorous exertions., It was agree calc 
to make arrangements for bringinganto the field 35, % Li 


effective men, and to call on the States for. ſpecific ſup 
plies of every thing neceſſary for their ſupport. To ol 
tain the men it was propoſed to complete the regular re: 
giments by draughts from the militia and to make 
what they fell ſhort of 35,000 effectives, by calling fort 
more of the militia. - Every motive concurred to roulg 
the activity of the inhabitants. The States nearly ex 
hauſted with the war, ardently wiſhed for its determius 
tion. An opportunity now offered for ſtriking a dec 
ſive blow, that might at once, as they, ſuppoſed, rid ib 
country of its diſtreſſes. The only thing required « 
the part of the United States, was to bring into the fie 
35,000 men, and to make effectual Arrangements for thei 
ſupport. The tardineſs of deliberation in Congrels v 
in a great meaſure. done away, by the full powers given 
their committee in camp. Accurate" eſtimates, were mad 
of every article of ſupply, neceſſary for the enſuing cat 
paign. Theſe, and alſo the numbers of, men wanted 
were quotaed on the ten northern States in proportion 


aw abilities and numbers. In conformity to, theſe te 
quiſitiou 
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quitions, vigorous Ol" "RA were adopted for 1 Bug 


hem into effect. Where voluntary ehliſtments fell ſh 
of the propoſed number, the defſciencies were, by the 
lays of ſeveral States, to be made up by draughts or lots 
from the militia, The towns in New-England' and the 
counties in the middle States, were reſpectively called on 
for a ſpecified number of men. Such was the zeal of 
the people in New-England, that neighbours would of- 
ten club together, to engage one of their number to go 
into the army. Being without money, in conformity to 
the practice uſual in the early ſtages of ſociety, they paid 
for military duty with cattle. Twenty head were fre- 
quently given as a reward for eighteen months ſervice. 
Maryland directed her Lieutenants of counties to claſs all 
he property in their reſpective counties, into as many 
equal clafles as there were men wanted, and each clafs 
ws by law obliged within ten days thereafter, to furniſh 
u able bodied recruit to ſerve during the war, and in 
ale of their neglecting or refuſing ſo to do, the county 
leutenants were authoriſed to procure men at their ex- 
pence, at any rate not exceeding 15 pounds in every 
undred pounds worth of property, claſſed agreeably to 
he law. Virgioia alſo claſſed her citizens, and called 
e ven the reſ] pective claſſes for every fifteenth man for pub- 
t ſervice. Pennſylvania concentered the requiſite pow- 
in her Preſident Joſeph Reed, and authoriſed him to 
Inv forth the reſources of the State, under certain li- 
tations, and if neceſſary to declare martial law over the 
pate. The legiſlative part of theſe complicated arrange- 
dents was ſpeedily paſſed, bur the execution though tins 
mmonly vigorous lagged far behiud. Few occaſions 
Id occur in which it might ſo fairly be tried, to what 
lent in conducting à war, a variety of wills might be 
ought to act in uniſon. The refult of the'experiinent 
u, that however favorable republics may be to the liber 
[and happinefs of the people in the time of peace, 
will be greatly deficient in that vigor and diſpatch, 
hich military operations require, unleſs they initate the 
hey of monarchies, by commirting the executive depart- 
as of government to the direction of a ſingle will! 
While 


* 
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While theſe , preparations were making in Americ; 
the armament which had been promiſed by his moſt Chit. 


"#3 3 % 


veſſels. He likewiſe convoyed a fleet of tranſports wi 
four old French regiments, beſides the legion de Lauzu 
and a battalion of artillery, amounting in the whole 1 
6000 men, all under the command of Licutenant Geng 
ral Count de Rochambeau. To the French as ſoon 
they landed poſſeſſion was given of the forts and batter 
on the land, and by their exertions, they were ſoon pi 
in a high ſtate of defence. In a few days after their 
rival, an addreſs of congratulation from the Gen 
Aſſembly of the State of Rhode-Iſland, was preſented 
Count de Rochambeay, in which they expreſſed * the 
moſt grateful ſenſe of the magnanimous aid afforded 
the United States, by their illuſtrious friend and ally 
Monarch of France, and alſo gave aſſurances of eve 
exertion in their power for the ſupply of the Fren 
forces, with all manner of refreſhments and neceſſat 
for rendering the ſervice happy and agreeable.” Bog 
ambeau declared in his anſwer, that he only brouf 
over the vanguard of a much greater force which 
deſtined for their aid; that he was ordered by the! 


his maſter. o aſſure them, that his whole power {bowl 
x N | exe 
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nerted for hebe fußport n . The French troops he 1b. 
cid © were under the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and acting unden 


he orders of General Waſhington; would live with the 
Americans as brethren, He returned their compliments 
by ati aſſuranee, that as brethren, not only his own life, 
but rhe lives of all * under bio command were devote 
ed ro their ſervice.” 

Gen. Waſhington ee in public orders to the 
American officers, as a ſymbol of friendſhip and affee- 
tion for their allies, towear black and whire cockades; the 
ground to be of the firſt colour, and the un of th 10 
eond. 

The French troops, united both! in invite aol affeQich 
with the Americans, ardently longed for an opportunity 
o co-operate with them againſt the common enemy. 
The continental army wiſhed for the fame with equal ar- 
tor. One circumſtance alone ſeemed unfavourable to this 
fyirit of enterprife. This was the deficient clothing of 
the Americans. Some whole lines, officers as well at 
nen, were ſhabby, and a great proportion of the privates 
were without ſhirts. Such troops, brought along fide 
wen of allies fully clad in the elegance of uniformi- 
ly, muſt have been more or leſs that men to feel no 5 de- 
radation on the contraſt. 9 

Admiral Arbuthnot had only four fail of the line at 
New-York, when M. de Ternay arrived at Rhode --Iſland. 
This inferiority was in three days reverſed; by the arrival 
of Admiral Greaves with fix ſail of the line. The Bri- 
th Admiral, having now a ſuperiority, proceeded" te 
Nhode-Iſland. He foon diſcovered that the French were 
perfectly ſecure from any attack by ſea. Sir Henry Clin- 
don, who had returned in the preceding month with his 
Morious troops from Charleſton, embarked about 8000 
of his beſt men, and proceeded as far as Huntingdoa- bay 
mn Long-Iſland, with the apparent deſign of concurring 

fith the Britiſh fleet, in attacking the French force at 
Wode-Iſland. When this movement took place, Gen. 
Waſhington fet his army in motion, and proceeded to 
kecks-Kill. Had Sir Henry Clinton proſecuted what ap- 


feared to be bis defign, Gen, Walhington intended to 
Vor, II. B b | have 
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1790. have attacked Neu- Tork in his- * 
xLvoere made for this purpoſe, but Sin Henry Clinton in- 


ſtantly turned about 40 ee ee . 


York. 1 7 A 


In the mean times * French peck 15 army being 
blocked up at Rhode-lfland; were incapacitated from co- 
operating with the Americans. Hopes were neverthe- 
tefs indulged, that by the arrival of (another fleet of his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty then io the . Weſt-Indies, under 
the command of Count de Guichen, the: ſuperiority would 
be ſo much in favor of the allies, as to enable them 19 
proſecute their original intention, of attacking Ne. 
Vork. When the expectations of the Americans were 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch, and when they were in great 
forwardneſs of preparation to act in concert with: their 
allies, intelligence arrived that Count de Guichen had 
failed for France. This diſappointment was extremely 


mortifying. The Americans had made uncommon exer- 


tions, on the idea cf receiving ſuch an aid from their 
allies, as would enable them to lay effectual ſiege to Neu- 
Vork, or to ſtrike ſome decifive blow. Their towering 
expectations were in a. moment  Jevelled with the duſt, 
Another campaign was anticipated, and new ſhades were 
added to the deep cloud, which for ſome time paſt had 
overſhadowed American affairs. 

The campaign of 1780, paſſed away in the northern 
States as has been related, in ſucceſſive diſappointments, 
and reiterated. diſtreſſes. The country was exhauſted, 
4he! continental eurrency expiring. The army for want 


of ſubſiſtence, kept inactive, and brooding over its calami 


ties. While theſe diſaſters were openly menacing the ru- 
in of the American cauſe, treachery was ſilently under 
mining it. A diſtinguiſhed officer engaged for a ſtipi 


lated ſum of money, to betray into the hands of the 


Britiſh an important poſt committed to his care. Gene 
ral Arnold who committed this foul erime was a native 
of Connecticut. That State, remarkable for the purit 
of its morals, for its.republican principles and patriotiſm 
was the birth place ofa man to whom none of the oth 

States have nee an n He had been amonf 


* 
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the firſt to * arms againſt Great-Britain, and to 
widen the breach between the Parent- State and the colo- 
nies. His diſtinguiſhed military talents had procured 
bim every honor a greatful country could beſtow. Poets 
and Painters had marked him as a ſuitable ſubject for the 
diſplay of their reſpective abilities. e poſſeſſed an ele- 
rated ſeat in the hearts of his countrymen, and was in 

the full enjoyment of a ſubſtantial fame, for the purchaſe 
of which, the wealth of worlds would have been inſuffici- 
ent. His country had not only loaded him with honors, 
but forgiven him his crimes. Though in his accounts 
zoainſt the States there was much room to ſuſpect fraud 
and impoſition, yet the recollection of his gallantry and 
good conduct, in a great meaſure ſerved as a cloak to eo- 
yer the whole. He who had been prodigal of life in 
his country's cauſe was indulged in extraordinary de- 
nands for his ſervices. The generoſity of the States 
did not keep pace with the extravagance of; their fa- 
yorite officer. A ſumptuous table and expenſive equi - 
page, unſupported by the reſobrces of private fortune, 
ring WY voguarded by the virtues of œconomy and good ma- 
uſt, I nagement, ſoon increaſed his debts beyond a poſſibility of 
vers bis diſcharging them. His love of pleaſure produced the 
had love of money, and that extinguithed all ſenſibility to 
the obligations of honor and duty. The calls of luxury 

hero Ul vere various and preſſing, and demanded gratification 
though at the expence of fame and country. Contracts 
rere made, ſpeculations entered into, and partnerſhips 


hon, extortion, miſapplication of public money and 
property, furniſhed him with the farther means of 

patifying his favorite paſſions. In theſe circumſtances, 
change of ſides afforded the only hope of evading a 
ſcrutiny, and at the ſame-*time, held out a proſpect of 
repleniſhing his exhauſted- coffers. The diſpoſition of 
the American forces in the year 1780, atforded an op- 
portunity of accompliſhing this ſo much to the advan» 
age of the Britiſh, that they could well afford a liberal 
reward for the beneficial treachery. The American ar- 
* was ſtationed in the ſtrong. holds of the. highlands 


Iſtituted, which could not bear inveſtigation. + -Oppreſ- 
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1760. on hath ſides of the Norih- river. In ahis arrangement, 
Ft Arnold ſolicited. for the command of Weſt-poios. . Tbis 


North river, as near to Arnold's poſts as was practicable 
Vithout exciting ſuſpiciog. Before this a wxiuen corre 


4 
has been called the Gibraltar of America, It was built ; 
after the loſs of fort Montgomery, for the defepce of the a 
North river, and was deemed the moſt proper for com- 1 
manding its navigation. Rocky ridges rising one behind 
another, rendered it incapable of being iaveſted, by leſs 0 
than twenty thouſand men. Though ſome eyen then N 
entertained doubts of Arnold's fidelity, yet Gen. Waſl⸗ ; 
ington in the unſuſpecting ſpirit of a ſoldier, believing u Wl þ 
to be impoſſible that honor ſhould be wanting ia a breaſt a 
which he knew was the ſcat of valor, cheerfully granted Will þ 

\ 


his requeſt, and intruſted him with the important poſh 


Gen. Arnold thus inyeſted with command, carried on a h 
negociation with Sir Henry Clinton, by which it vas A 
agreed that the former ſhould make a diſpoſition of his pt 
forces, which would enable the latter to ſurpriſe Weſt- WM hi 
point unger ſuch circumſtances, that be would have the 
garriſon ſo completely in his power, that the troops vu 
either lay down their arms or be cut to pieces. The 
object of this negociation was the ſtrongeſt poſi of the 
Americans, the thoroughfare of communication, between 
the eaſtern and ſouthern State, and was the repoſitory 
of their moſt valuable ſtores. The loſs of it would hate 
been ſeverely felt. 

The agent employed iv this negociation on the part 
of Sir Henry Clinton, was Major Andre, adjutant geucra 
of the Britiſh army, a young officer of great hopes, and 
of uncommon merit. Nature had beſtowed on him al 
elegant taſte for literature and the fine arts, which by in 
duſtrious cultivation he bad greatly improved. He po 
ſeſſed many amiable qualities, and very great accomplib 
ments. His fidelity together with his place and character 
eminently fitted him for this buſineſs; but bis high ideas 0 
candor, and his abhorrence of duplicity, made him inen 
per t in practiſing thoſe arts of deception which it requir 
ed. To favor the neceſſary communications, the V 
ture loop of war had been previouſly ſtationed in d 


pondene 


o 
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e between Arnie and Andre, had been! for ſome * 
time carried on, under the fictitious names of Guſtavus 


5 

t and Anderſon. A boat was fent at night from the ſhare Sep. 21, 
t to fetch Major Andre. On its return, Arnold met him 

* at the beach, without the poſts of either army. Their 

d buſineſs was not finiſhed till it wa too near the dawn of 


day for Andre to return to the Vulture. Arnold told him 
he muſt be concealed till the next night. For that pur- 


h- poſe, he was conducted within one of the American 
it poſts, againſt his previous ſtipulation and knowledge, 
aſt and continued with Arnold the following day. The 
ed boarmen refuſed to carry him back the next night, as the 
oh, Vulture, from being A 1 to the fire of ſome cannon 
na brought up to annoy her, had changed her poſition, 
wa WY Andre's return to New-York by land, was then the only 
bis practicable mode of eſcape. To favor this he quitted 


his uniform which he had hitherto worn uuder a ſur- 
the tout, for a common coat, and was furniſhed with a horſe, 
and under the name of John Anderſon, with a paſſport 
o go to the lines of White Plains or lower if he thought 
proper, he being on public buſineſs.” He advanced a- 
lone and undiſturbed a great part of the way. When he 
thought himſelf almoſt out of danger, he was ſtopt by 
three of the New-York militia, who were with others 
ſcouting between the out poſts of the two armies. Ma- 
jor Andre inſtead of producing his paſs, aſked the man 
rho ſtopt him © where he belonged to” who anſwered 
"to below” meaning New-York. He replicd “ ſo do I” 
ind declared himſelf a Britiſh officer, and preſſed that 
be might not be detained. He ſoon diſcovered his miſ- 
ate, His captors proceeded to ſearch him: Sundry pa- 
pers were found in his poſſeſſion. "Theſe were ſecreted 
u his boots, and were ia Agnold's hand writing. They 
contained exact returns ofthe ſtate of the forces, ord- 
unce and defences at Weſt-Point, with the artillery or- 
lers, critical remarks on the works, &c. 

Andre offered his captors a purſe of gold and a new 
Riuable watch, if they would let him paſs, and perma- 
Acai": proviſion and future promotion, if they would con- 
| corre) and accompany him to'New-York, They nobly dif- 
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1789. dained the proffered bribe, and delivered him a 
— c Lieut. Col. Jameſon, who commanded the ſcour 
ing parties. In teſtimony of the high ſenſe entertained 

of the virtuous and patriotic conduct of John Paulding, 

David Williams, and Iſaac Van Vert, the captors of 
Anders,” Congreſs reſolved ** That each of them re. 

ceive annually two hundred dollars in ſpeice during 

life, and that the board of war be directed 10 
procure for each of them a filver medal, on one fide 

of which ſhould be a ſhield with this ioſcription, 
Fidelity; and on the other, the following motto, Vincit 

Amor Patria: and that the commander in chief be re- 
queſted to preſent the ſame, with the thanks of Congreſs, 

for their fidelity and the eminent ſervice they had render. 

ed their country.” André when delivered to Jameſon 
continued to call himſelf by the name of Anderſon, and 

aſked leave to ſend a letter to Arnold, to acquaint bin 

with Anderſon's detention. This was inconfiderately 
granted, Arnold on the receipt of this letter abandon- 

ed every thing, and went on board the Vulture ſloop of 

war. Lieut. Col. Jameſon forwarded to Gen. Waſhing 

ton all the papers found on Andre, together with a let 

ter giving an account of the whole affair, but the expreſ 

by taking a different route from the General, who v. 
returning from a conference at Hartford with Count de 
Rochambeau, miſſed him. This cauſed ſuch a delay a 

gave Arnold time to effect his eſcape. The ſame packe 

which detailed the particulars of Andre's capture, brough 

a letter from him, in which he avowed his name and ch 
rafter, and endeavoured to ſhew that he did not co 

under the deſcription of a ſpy. The letter was expreſi 

in terms of dignity without inſolence, and of apolog 
without meanneſs. He ſtated therein, that he held 

, _ - correſpondence with a perſM under the orders of | 

| General. That his intention went po farther thay mee 
ing that perſon on neutral ground, for the purpoſe | 
intelligence, and that, againſt his ſtipulatiop, his intel 
tion, and without his knowledge beforehand, he v 
brought within the American poſts, and had to conc 
his eſcape from them. Being taken on his return be 
betrayed into the vile condition of an enemy in diſgui 
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His principal fequeſt was that whatever his fate hight 179 
he, a decency of treatment might be obſerved, which — 


| would mark, that though unfortunate he was branded wich 
nothing that was diſhogouradle, ang thas he yas ge 
luntarily an impoſter.” 


jor Andre to the examination and decifion of a board, 
conſiſting of fourteen general officers. On his examination, 
he voluntarily confeſſed every thing that related to 
bimſclf, and particularly that he did not come aſhore under 
the protection of a flag. The board did not examine a ſingle 
witneſs, but founded their report on his own confeſſion. 


u this they ſtated the following facts: That Major An- 
er- de came on ſhore on the night of the 21ſt of Septem- 
fon WM ber in a private and ſecret manner, and that he changed 


lis dreſs within the American lines, and under 4 feigned 
ume and diſguiſed habit paſſed their works, and was ta- 
ken in a diſguiſed habit when on bis way to New-Y ork, 
ind when taken, ſeveral. papers were found-in his poſſeſs 
fon, which contained intelligence for the enemy.“ From 
theſe facts they farther reported it as their opinion That 
Major Andre ought to be conſidered as a ſpy, and thar 
yreeably to the laws and uſages of vations 3 he ought to 
buffer death.” * * 

dir Henry Clinton, Lieutenant General Robertſon, 
d the late American General Arnold, wrote preſſing 
ers to General Waſhington, to prevent the deciſion of 
be board of general officers from being carried into ef- 
ft, General Arnold in paiticular urged, that every 
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t coming done by Major Andre was done by his particular 
c preſieWequeſt, and at a time when he was the acknowledged 
apoloßſemmanding officer in the department. He contended 
held i chat he had a right to tranſact; all theſe matters for 
s of Mech though wrong, Major Andre ought not to ſuf- 
an meer.” An interview alfo took place between General Ro- 


,rpoſe Non on the part of the Britiſh, and General Greene, 
jis inte the part of the Americans. Every thing was urged 
„ he u the former, that ingenuity or humanity could  ſug- 
, concept for averting the propoſed execution, Greene made a 
1 he potion for delivering up Andre for Arnold; but find- 
digg N ing 


General Waſhington referred the whole eaſt of Ma- 
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1780. ing this could not be acceded to by the Britiſh; without 
— offending againſt every principle of policy, Robertſon 


ſerved © that forty of the principal inhabitants 
South- Carolina had juſtly forfeited their lives, whid 


-fhould be diſregarded and Andre ſuffer, he called He 
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urged “ that Andre went on ſhote:untier the ſandtibn of 
a flag, and that being then in Arnold's power, he was 
not accountable for his ſubſequent actions; which were 
ſaid to be compulſory.“ To this it was feplied that 
© he was employed in the execution of mealurts very 
for eign from the objects of flags of truce; and ſuth a 
they were never meant to authoriſe or countenance; and 
thit Major Andre in the courſe of his examination had 
candidly confeſſed, that it was impoſſible for him to fup- 
poſe that he came on ſhore under the ſunction of 2 flag,” 

As Greene and Robertſon differed ſo widely both in their 
ſtatement of facts, and the inferences they drew from them; 
che latter propoſed to the former; that the opinions of dif 
intereſted gentlemen might be taken on the ſubject, and 
propoſed Kniphauſcn and Rochambeau. Robertſon al 
urged that Andre poſſeſſed a great ſhare of Sir Hen 
Elinton's eſteem; and that he would be infinitely obliged 
if he ſhouid be ſpared. He offered that in cafe Andri 
was permitted to return with him to New-York, ar 
perſon whatever, that might be named, ſhould be tet 
liberty. All thefe arguments and. entreaties having fa 
ed, Robertſon preſented a lang letter from Arnold; 
which he endeavoured to exculpate: Andre; by acknov 
tedging himſelf the author of every part of his condudt 
© and particularly infiſted on his coming from the Vu 
ture, under a flag which he had ſet for that purpoſe; 
He declared that if Andre, ſuffered he | ſhould thin 
himſelf bound in honour to retaliate, He allo ol 


had hitherto been ſpared only through che clemene 
of Sir Henry Clinton, but who could no longer eiter 
his mercy if Major Andre ſuffered; an event which wot 
probably open a ſcene of bloodſhed; at which humddl 
muſt revolt.“ He intreated Waſhington! by his ou 
nour, and for that of humanity not to fuffer an un 
ſentence to touch the life of Andre, but if that warvi 
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ven and earth to witneſs, that he alone would be juſtly 1780. 
anſwerable for the torrents of blood that might be fl — * 
in conſequence,” 

Every exertion was made by the yet commanders to 
fave Andre, but without effect. It was the general opi- 
nion of the American army that his life was forfeited, and 
that national dignity and ſound policy required that the 
forfeiture ſhould! be exatted. 

Andre though ſuperior to the terrors of death, wiſhed 
to die like a ſoldier. To obtain this favour, he wrote a 
liter ro Gen, Waſhington, fraught with ſentiments of 
nilitary dignity. From an'adherence to the uſages of war, 
it was not thought proper to grant this requeſt; but his 
ddicacy was ſaved from the pain of receiving a negative 
uſwer. The guard which attended him in his confine- 
nent, marched with him to the place of execution. The 
my, over which he paſſed, was crouded on each fide by 
mxious ſpectators. Their ſenſibility was ſtrongly impreſſ- 

u by beholding a well dreſſed youth, in the bloom of , 
lle, of a peculiarly engaging perſon, mien and aſpect, E 
fevoted to immediate execution. Major Andre walked 

mh firmneſs, compoſure and dignity, between two offi. 

ters of his guard, his arm being locked in theirs. Up- 

u ſceing the preparations & the fatal ſpot, he aſked with 

me degree of concern Muſt J die in this manner?“ 


dvr was told it was unavoidable-— He replied; © I am re- 
e Vu vciled to my fate, but not to the mode;” but ſoon ſub- 
rpoſe oed, © It will be but a momentary pang.” He aſcend- 
| thin 


Aike cart with a pleaſing countenance, and with a de- 
e of compoſure, which excited the admiration and 
ted the hearts of all the ſpectators. He was aſked 
en the fatal moment was at hand, if he had any thing | 
ay; he anſwered nothing but to requeſt “ That Tu 

witneſs to the world that J die like a brave man.” 
ſucceeding moments cloſed the affecting ſcene. 

This execution was the ſubject of ſevere cenſures. Bar- 5 
My, cruelty and murder, were plentifully charged on 
Americans, but the impartial of all nations allowed, 

tit was warranted by the uſages of war. It cannot 
- without condemning the maxims of ſelf- 

Vor. II. Cc preſervation 
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5 — of hoſtile nations. The finer" feelings of humanity would 


have been graiified, by diſpenſing with the rigid maxims 


of war in favour of fo diſtinguiſhed an officer, but theſe 


feelings muſt be controlled by a regard. for the public fafe- 
ty. Such was the diſtreſſed ſtate of the, American ar- 


my, and ſo abundant were their cayſes of complaint, 


that there was much to fear from the contagions nature 


of ,treachcry. Could it have been reduced to a eertain- 
ty that there were no more Arnolds in Ameri ca, perhaps 


André's life might have been ſpareds but the neceſſiiy 


of diſcouraging farther plots, fixed his fate, and ſtamped 
it with the ſeal of political veceſſity. If conjectures i in 
the boundleſs field of ꝓoſſible contingencies were to be 
indulged, it might be ſaid that is was more conſonant to 
extended humanity-to take one life, than by ill timed le- 
nity to. lay a founcation, which probably would deen den 
not only the lofs of many, but endanger the. independ- 
ence of a great country. 

/ Though A regard' to the bl ſafety 1 a neceſ- 
ſity for inflicting the rigors of martial law, yet the rare 
worth of this unfortunate officer made his unhappy cafe 
the ſabject of univerſal regret. Not only among the 
partiſans of royal goveromeng, . bt among the firmeſ} 
American republicans, the fyiend;y tear of ſympathy 
freely flowed, for the carly fall of this, amiable young 
man.. Some condemned, others juſtified, but all regret- 
ted the fatal ſentence, which wal a period: to; his valuable 
life. 

This grand project terminated with no other alterati- 
on iu reſpect of the Britiſh, than that of their cxchang- 
ing one of their beſt officers for the worſt man in th 
American army. Arnold was immediately made a. Bri 
gadier General, in the ſervice of the King of Great Þri 
tain. The failure of the ſcheme reſpecting Weſt-Poiat 
made it neceſſary for him to diſpel the .cloud, whic 
overſhadowed his character, by the performance of ſom 
ſignal ſervice for his new maſters. . The condition of ih 
American army, afforded him a proſpect of doing ſome 
wing of conſequence. He flattered himſelf bat by ib 

allurement 
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allurements of pay of promotion, be ſhould be * to 
raiſe a numerous force, from among the diſtreſſed Ame- 
rican ſoldiery. He therefore took methods for accom - 
pliſhing this purpoſe, by obviating their ſeruples, and 
working on their paſſions, His, firſt public meaſure was 
ifuing an addreſs, directed to the inhabitants of America, 
dated from New-York, five days after Andre's execution. 
la this he endeavoured to juſtify himſelf for deſer ting their 


conceived the rights of his country to be ja danger, and 
that duty and honor c,iled him to her defence. Arr: = 
dreſs of grievances was his only aim and object. He 
however ee in the declaration of independence, 
although he thought it precipitate, But the reaſons that 


exiſt, when Great Brizain with the open arms of a pa- 
rent, offered to embrace them as children aud to grant 


I 

'F the withed for redreſs. From the refuſal of theſe pro- 
| poſals, and the ratification of the French alliance, all- his 
of. das of the juſtice aud policy of the war were totally 
re changed, and from that time, he had become a profeſſed loy- 
afe aliſt. He acknowledged tat“ in theſe principles he had 


only retained his arms and command, for an opportuni- 
neſt ty to ſurrender them to „Great Britain.” This addreſs 
athy was ſoon followed by another, _ inſcribed to the officers 


ung and ſoldiers of the continental army. This was intend- 
gel- ed to induce them to follow his example, and engage in 
able I be royal ſervice, Hz informed them, that he wos au- 


thoriſed to raiſe a corps of, cavalry aud infantry, who 


erali- ere to be on the ſame footing with the other troops in 
hang me Britiſh ſervice. To allure the private men, three 
in the beaineas were offered to each, befides payment for their 


lorſes, arms and accoutrements. Rank in the Britiſh 
Ry was alfo held out to the American officers, who 
would recruit and bring in a certain number of men, 
froportioned' to the different grades in military fervice. 
theſe, offers were propoſed to unpaid ſoldiers, who were 
ering from the want of both food and cloathing, and 
w officers who were it a great degree obliged to ſupport 
tnſclves from their own reſources, while they were 
ſpending 


cauſe, He ſaid “ that when he firſt engaged, in it, he 
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then were offered to juſtify that meaſure, no longer could 
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1786 - ſpendiog the prime of their days, and riſquing their lives 
in the unprodudtive. ſervice of Congreſs. Though they 

were urged at a time when the paper currency was at its | 
loweſt ebb of depreciation, and the wants and diftreſſes 

of the American army were at their higheſt puch, ye: 

they did not produce the intended effect on a ſingle fen- 

tinel or officer. Whether the circumſtances of Arnold 


/ 


_ added new ſhades to the crime of deſertion, or 5 
ther their providential eſcape from the deep laid ; 
ſcheme againſt Weſt-point, gave a higher tone to the , 

firmneſs of the American ſoldiery, cannot be unfolded: 

But either from theſe or ſome other cauſes, defertion , 

| wholly ceaſcd at this remarkable period of the war. x 

It is matter of reproach to the United States, that | 

they brought into public view a man of Arnold's charac i 

ter, but it is to the honor of buman nature, that a gte 1 

revolution and an eight years war produced but one n 

: In civil conteſts, for officers to change fides has not beef . 

_” unuſual, but in the various events of the American vat ,.. 

and among the many regular officers it called to the feld p. 

nothing occurred that bore any reſemblance to the condu a. 

: of Arnold.. His fingular cafe enforces the policy oil |, 

. conferring high truſts excluſively on men of clean hand gn 

w_ . and of withholding all public confidence from · thoſe vai «.. 
= are ſubjected to the dominion of pleaſure. bh 
Nov. 28. A gallant enterprize of Major Talmadge about th the 
dime ſhall cloſe this chapter. He croſſed the ſound . e 
Long-Ifland with 680 men, made a circuitous march be 

20 miles to Fort-George, and reduced it without 4 ſci 

6 other loſs than that of one private man wounded. wiſe 


Filled and wounded eight of the enemy, captured al 
Eolonel, 4 Captain and 5 5 privates. 95 0 
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Foreign . eqnneAcit with the American | Revolution 
” 1780, 1781. 1 


| TH A T ſpark which was firſt kindled at Boſton, 
gradually expanded iteſelf till ſundry of the nati- 
ons of Europe were involved in its wide ſpreading flame. 
France, Spain and Holland were in the years 1778, 1779 
and 1780 a drawn in far's ſhare of the general 
calamity» 

Theſe events had ſo dire& an influence on the A meri- 
can war, that a ſhort regapitulation of them becomes 
neceſſary. 

Soon after his moſt Catholic Majeſty declared war 
againſt Great-Britain, expeditions were carried on by 
Don Galvez the Spaniſh governor of Louiſiana, againſt 
the Britiſh ſettlements in Weſt-Florida. Theſe were 


Penſacola, The Spaniards were not ſo ſucceſsful in 
their attempts agaioſt Gibraltar and Jamaica. They had 
blockaded the former of theſe places on the landſide ever 
face July 1779, and ſoon after inveſted it as cloſely by 
ſea, as the nature of the gut, and variety of wind aud 


grain. 


H A 


weather, would permit. Towards the cloſe of the year 
the garriſon was reduced to great ſtraits. Vegetables 
vere with difficulty to be got at any price, but bread, 
the great eſſential both of life and health, was moſt de- 
ficient. Governor Elliott who commanded in the gar- 
tion, made an experiment to aſcertain what quantity of 
rice would ſuffice a fingle perſon, and lived for eight 
ſucceſſive days, on thirty two ounces of that nutritious 


The critical fituation of Gibraltar called for relief. 
A ſtrong ſquadron was prepared for that purpoſe, and 
the command of it given to Sir George Rodney. He 
when on his. way thither fell in with 15 ſail of merchant 
nen, under a fligtt convoy bound from St. Sebaſtian to 
Cadiz, and captured the whole, Several of the veſfels 
dere laden with proviſions which beipg ſent into Gibral- 

rag 
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eaſily reduced. The conqueſt of the whole province May 5, 
was completed in a few months by the reduction of 1781. 
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tar proved a ſeaſobable ſupply. In eight days after, hebe 

| engaged near Cape St, Vincent with a Spaniſh ſquadron WM ©* 

July 18. of eleven ſail of the line, commanded by Don Juan de WW": 

| Langara. Early in the action the Spaniſh thip San Do-. 

miugo mounting 70 guns, and carrying 600 men blew "7 

up, aud all on board periſhed. The action continued with 

great vigor on both ſides for ten hours. 'The'Spaniſh Ad- 

miral's ſhip the Phrenix of 80 guns, with three of 70, 

were carried into a Britiſh port. The San Julian of 50, 

guns was taken, A Lieutenant with 70 Britiſh ſeamen 

was put cn board, but as ſhe ran on ſhore, the victont 

became priſoners, Another ſhip of the ſame force wa 

alſo taken, but afterwards totally loſt. Four eſcaped 

| but two of them were greatly damaged. The Spaniſl 

Admiral did not ſtrike till his ſhip was reduced to a mer 

wreck, Captain Macbride of the Bienfaiſcent, to who 

he ſtruck, diſdaining to convey infection even to an cue 

my, informed him that a malignant ſmall pox prevaike 

on board the Bienfaiſcent; and offered to permit the Spa 

nith priſoners to ſtay on board the Phœnix, rather tha 

by a removal to expoſe them to the ſmall pox, truſtingt 

| the Admira'ls honor, that no adyantage would be take 

\ of the circumſtance. The propoſal was chearfully em 

f braced, and the conditions honorably obſerved. 

| conſequence of this important victory was the immed 

ate and complete relief of Gibraltar. This being done 

Rodney proceeded to the Weſt-Indies. The Spaniart 

nevertheleſs perſevered with ſteadineſs, in their origit 

deſign of reducing Gibraltar. They ſeemed to be entire 

1y abſorbed in that object. The garriſon, after ſome im 

- began again to ſuffer the inconveniences which flow frot 

deficient and unwholſome food: But in April 178 

Apr. 12. complete relief was obtained through the intervention 
1781. a Britiſh fleet, Commanded by Admiral Darby. 

The court of Spain mortified at this repeated iſa} 

pointmept, determined to make greater exertions. The 

works was carried on with more vigor than ever. Hart 

on an experiment of 20 months found the inefficacy 

a blockade, they reſolved to try the effects of a bombe 


ment. Their batteries were mounted with guns of! 
hear! 
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kavieſt metal, and with mortars of the largeſt dimen- 
ions. Theſe diſgorged torrents of fire on a narrow ſpot. 


nuſt have been, overwhelmed, All diſtinction of paris 
vas loſt in flame and ſmoke. This dreadful cannonade 
continued day and night, almoſt inceſſantly for three 
weeks, in every 24 hours of which loo, ooolbs. of gun- 
powder were conſumed, and between 4 and 5000 ſhot” 
ind ſhells went thr ough the town. It then ſlackened, but 
was not intermitted for one whole day for upwards of a 
welre month. The fatigues of the garriſon were ex- 
reme, but the loſs of men was leſs than might have been 
expeſted, For the firſt ten weeks of this unexampled 
bombardment, the whole number of killed and wounded 
ns only about 300. The damage done. to the works 


at buried in the ruins of their houſes, or torn to pieces 
by the ſhells, fled to the remote parts of the rocks, but 
eftrudtion followed them to places. which had always been 
emed ſecure. No ſcene could be more deplorable. 
Mothers and children claſ ped in each others arms, were 


mihilation, than a diſperſion of their ſhattered frag- 
ens. Ladies of the greateſt ſenſibility and moſt deli- 
ne conſtitutions deemed themſelves happy to be admit- 
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dunded. 

At the firſt onſet Gen. Elliot retorted on the ee 
hower of fire, but foreſeeing the difficulty of procur- 
supplies he ſoon retrenched, and received with com- 


ries, By che latter end of November, the beſiegers 
| brought their works to that ſtate. of perfection which 
ey intended, The care and ingenuity employed upon 
em were extraordinary. The beſt engineers of France 
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re filled with ſanguine expectations of ſpeedy ſucceſs, 
this conjunture, when all Europe was in ſuſpence con- 
eerning 


k ſeemed as if not only the works, but the rock iiſelt 


uns trifling. The houſcs in town about , 500 in number 
rere moſtly deſtr oyed., Such of the inhabitants as were 


d completely torn to pieces, that it ſeemed more like an 
d to a few hours of repoſe i in the caſemates, amidſt the 
ile of a crouded ſoldiery, and the groans of . | 


rative unconcern, the fury and violence of his adver- 


d Spain had united their abilities, and both kingdoms - 
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Nov. 27. Brig. Gen. Roſs, marched out about 2 o'clock in the 
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cerning the fate of the garriſon, ine whe from the p pro- Tt 
digious efforts made for its reduction, many believed that th 
it could not hold out much longer, a fally was projettea' i 
and executed, which in about two hours deſtroyed thoſe Wl ®" 
works which um required ſo much time, 46 and labor 
to accompliſh. 

A body of 2000 choſen men, Hit the command of 


morning, and at the ſame inſtant made a general attack 
on the whole exterior front of the lines of the befiegers. 
The Spaniards gave way on every fide, and abandoned 
their works. The pioneers and artillery men ſpread their 
fire with ſuch rapidity, that in a little time every ching 
combuſtible was in flames: The mortars and cannon 
were ſpiked, and their beds, platforms and carriages deſ- 
troyed. The magazines blew up, one after another. The 
loſs of the detachment, ' which accompliſhed all this del. 
truction, was inconſiderable. 

This unexpected event diſconcerted the beſiegers, but 
they ſoon recovered from their alarm, and with a perſe 
verance almoſt peculiar to their nation, determined to go on 
with the Gege. Their ſubſequent exertions, and re- iterated 
defeats, ſhall be related in the order of time in which 
they took place. 

While the Spaniards were urging the ſiege of Gibraltar, 
a ſcheme which had been previouſly concerted with the 
French was in a train of execution. This conſiſted of 
two parts: The object of the firſt, concerted between the 
French and Spaniards, was no leſs than the conqueſt of 
Jamaica. The object of the ſecond, in which the French 
and the Americans were parties, was the reduction of 
New-York. In conformity to this plan, the monarchs 
of France and Spain early in the year 1780, affembled 3 
force in the Weſt-Indies, ſuperior to that of the Britiſh 
Their combined fleets amounted to thirty fix ſail of the 
line, and their land forces were in a correſpondent pro- 
portion. By acting in concert, they hoped to uu rapid 
conqueſts in'the Weſt Indies. 

Fortunately for the Britiſh intereſt, this great hoſtile 
force carried within itſelf the cauſe of its own my 
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ous diſtemper. This ſpread through the French fleet 
aud land forces, as well as their own.» With the hopes 
of arreſting its progreſs, the Spaniards were landed in 
the French iflands. By theſe diſaſtrous events, the 
ſpirit of enterpriſe was damped. The combined fleets, 


ſequence, deſiſted from the proſecution. of the objects of 
the campaign. The failure of the firſt part of the plan, 
xcaioned the failure of the ſecond. Count de Guichen 


Ng 
on 
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Gen. Waſhington, inſtead of coming to the American 
ntinent, ſailed with a large convoy eres from _ 
French iſlands, directly to France. 


but 
rſe- 
00 
ated 
hich 


trality of the northern n and by a 23 with 
lolland, | 

The naval ſoperjoricy of Gina Britain, had hong been 
ſubject of regret and of envy. As it was the intereſt, 
it kemed to be the wiſh of European ſovereigns, to 


* al themſelves of the preſent favourable moment, to ef- 
4 of Kan humiliation of her maritime grandeur. That the 
uche of all nations muſt ſtrike to Britiſh ſhips of war, 
elt oe not be otherwiſe than mortifying to independent 
rench reigns, This haughty demand was not their only 


Ile of complaint. The activity and number of Britiſh 
uteers had rendered them objects of terror, not only 
de commercial ſhipping of their enemies, but to the 
veſſels belonging to other powers, that were em- 
fed jn trading with them. Various litigations had 
en place between the commanders of Britiſh. armed 
Ae, and thoſe who were in the ſervice of neutral 
ers, reſpecting the extent of that commerce, which 
conſiſtent with a ſtrict and fair neutrality, Tha Bri- 
inſted' on the lawfulneſs of ſeizing ſupplies, which 
or. II. Dd were 
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The Spaniſh troops from being too much croyded on board | 


their tranſports, . were ſeized with a mortal and contagi- 


havibg neither effected nor attempted any thing of con- 


de commander of the French fleet, who was to have 
followed M. de Ternay, and to have co, operated with 


The abortive plans of the French and 8 ope- 
rd directiy againſt the intereſt of the United States, but 
is was in a ſhort time counterbalanced, by the increaſed 

wharcaſments occaſioned to Great Britain, by the armed 
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Mere about to be carried to their. enemies. Having been 
0 in the habit of commanding on the ſea, they conſid 0 
power and right to be ſynonimaus terms. As other na 
tions from a dread of provokiog their vengeance, hat 
| ſubmitted to their claim of dominion on the ocean, 
. fancied themſelves, inveſted with authority to controt 
the commerce of independent nations, When it interfere 
with their views. This haughtineſs worked its owng 
verthrow.. The Empreſs of Ruſſia took the lead in eſti 
bliſhing a ſyſtem of maritime laws, which ſubyerted 4] 
claims of Great Britain. Her trading veſſels had los 
been harraſſed by Brivſh ſcarches and ſeizures, on pr 
| tence of their carrying od a commerce inconfiſtent vt 
neutrality. The preſent criſis favoured the re - eſtabiiſ 
ment of the laws of nature, in place of the uſurpalie 
of Great Britain. 52 „ (nich leit 
ne A declaration was publiſned by the empreſs of Ruff 
1780. 4ddreficd to the courts of London, Verſailles aud Madri 
In this it was obſerved * that her Imperial Majeſty. | 
given ſuch convincing proofs of the ſtrict regard ſhe } 
for the rights of oeutrality, and the liberty of comme 
in general, that it might have been hoped her impart 
conduct, would have entitled her ſubjects to the enjo 
ment of the advantages belonging to neutral natiot 
Experience had however proved the contrary; her ſul 
jects had been moleſted in their navigation, by the hi 
and privateers of the belligerent. powers.“ Her Majel 
therefore declared“ that ſhe found it neceſſary to remo 
' theſe vexations which had been oſſered to the comme 
of Ruſſia, but before ſhe came to any ſerious meaſu 
ne thought it juſt and equitable, to expoſe to the wo 
and particularly to the belligerent powers, the princip 
ſhe had adopted for her conduct, which: were as fojlow 
That neutral ſhips ſhould enjoy a free-nayagatic 
even from port to port, and on the coaſts-of ibe be 
gerent powers. That all effects belonging to the bel 
gerent powers, ſhould be looked on as free on be 
ſuch neutral ſhips, with an exception of places aclut 
blocked up or beſieged, and with a proviſo that they 
not carry to the enemy contraband articles D 
9 * mY, ! + 20" 
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ited: by an explanation, ſo as to — only 
urlixe ſtores and ammumition,“ her imperial Majeſty de- 
cart that ſhi! was firmly reſolved to maintain theſe” 
nineiples, audtthat with the view of proteQing the com- 
perce and navigation of her fubjects, Ne' had given or- 
kr to fit out a conſiderabſe part of her naval force.“ 
This declaration was communieated to the States General, 
vd the empreſs of Ruſſia invited them to make a common 
aule with her; ſo far as ſuch an union might ſerve to 
commerce and! navigation. Similar communi-! 
ations and invitations were alſo made to the courts of 
bopenhagen, Stockholm and Liſbon. A civil anſwer 
1 received from the court of Great- Britain, and a very 
vidial one from the court of France. On this occas- 
bu, it was ſaid by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty that what” 
8 imperial Majeſty claimed from the belligerent- po. 
n was nothing more than the rules preſcribed to the 
anch navy The Kings of Sweden and Denmark, al“ 
formally aeceded to the principles and meaſures pro- 
led by the empreſs of Ruſſia. The States General did 
lame. The Queen of Portugal was the only ſovereign 
bo refuſed to "concurs * The powers engaged in this 
heiation reſolved to ſupport each other againſt any 
the belligerent nations, who ſhould violate the princi- 
a which had been laid down, in the nn of the 
npreſs of Ruſſia. nee * 
This combi nation aſſumed the name ruhe armed neu- 
ky, By it a reſpectable guarantee was progured to a 
merce, from which France and Spain procured a | 
tiful ſupply of articles, eſſentially conducive to a' vi- 
us proſecution of the war. The uſurped authority 
"Great Britain on the highway of nature received a 
a blow. Her embarrafſments from this ſource were 
mravated by the conſideration, that they came from à 

ler in whoſe friendſhip ſhe had confided. 1 
About the ſame time the enemies of Great Britain 
increaſed by the addition of the States General. 
ugh theſe two powers were bound to each other, by 
obligations of treaties, the conduct of the latter had 
been conſidered; rather as! hoſtile than friendly? 
Few 
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American independence than the, Hollanders. The con- 
queſt of the United States, would have regained 10 


bliſhmeat of their independence promiſed to other nai. 


barrier to the claims of preſent intereſt. The paſt ge 


year 1777, Sir Joſeph Yorke, the Britiſh miniſter at t 


Britannic Majeſty. On the 224 of July, 1779, Bir 


5 Oe At length a declaration was publiſhed by tbo. 


Tus (HISTORY; er rn 
Few Europeans had a greater proſpeſt of advantage frm 


Great Britain 4 monopoly of their trade but the eſtu- 


ons, an equal chance of participating therein. As com- 
merce is the ſoul of the United Netherlands, to have 
neglected the preſent opportunity of extending it, would 
have been a deviation from their eſtabliſhed maxim of 
policy. Former treaties framed in diſtant periods, when 
other views were predominant, oppoſed but à feeble 


neration found it to their advantage, to ſeek the friend 
ſhip and protection of Great Britain. But they whe 
were now on the ſtage of life, had ſimilar inducemen 
to ſeek for new channels of trade, Though this could 
not be done without thwarting the views of the court 
London, their recollection of former favours was not ſuſi 
cient to curb their immediate favorite paſſion. From 1 


Hague, had made ſundry repreſentations to their Hit 
Mightineſſes of the clandeſtine commerce, carried on be 
tween tlieir ſubjects and the Americans. He particular 
ſtated that Mr. Van Graaf, the Governor of St. Tuſt 
tius, had permitted an illicit commerce with the Ameri 
cans; and had at one time returned the ſalute of a; veſl 
carrying their flag. Sir Joſeph, therefore demanded 
formal diſavowal of this ſalute, and the diſmiſſion at 
immediate recall of Governor Van Graaf, . This inſolet 
demand was anſwered with a puſillanimous -temporiſe 
reply. On the 12th of September 1778, a memorial v 
preſented to the States General, from the merchants 2 
others of Amſterdam, in which they complained d 
their lawful commerce was obſtructed by the ſhips of 


ſeph Yorke demanded of the States General, the ſuccov 
which were ſtipulated in the treaty of 1678: But il 
Was not complied with. Friendly declarations and u 
friendly actions followed each other in alternate ſucceſ 
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be rear Britazo, by which it was\dnnounced?'** that tbe 
a ſubjects of -the* Unſted Provinces, were henceforth to. be 
conlidered-upon the ſame foating' oh other martial po 
ers, not privileged: by treaty“ Throughout che whole 
of this period, the Dutch by means of neutral ports, 
continued to ſupply the Americana and the Engliſh, to 
inſult and intercept their navigation, but open hoſtilities 
were avoided by both. The former aimed prineipally at 
the gains of à luerative commerce, the latter to remove 
all obſtacles which ſtood in the way of their favourite 
ſcheme of conquering the Americans. The event which 
oecaſioned a formal declaration of war, was the capture 
of Henry Laurens. + In the deranged ſtate of the Ame- 
nean finances, that gentleman had been deputed by Con- 
greſs, to ſolicit-a loan for their ſervice in the United Ne- 
bberlands; and alſo to negociate a- treaty between them 
ind the United States. On his way ' thither, he was 
uken by the: Veſtal frigate commanded by Captain Kep- g. 
ple. He had throw his papers overboard; but great 
part of them were nevertheleſs recovered: without having 
received much damage. His papers being delivered 0 OR, 6, 
the-miniſtry, were cacefully examined. Among them 
vas found one purporting to be a plan of a treaty of 
znity and commerce, between the States of Holland and 
the United States of America. This had been originally 
drawa-up in conſequence of ſome converſation between 
William Lee, whom Congreſs had appointed commiſli- 
aner to the courts of Vienna and Berlin; and John de 
Neufville, merchant of Amſterdam, as a plan of a treaty 
leſtined to be concluded hereafter: But it had never been 
propoſed either by Congreſs or the States of Holland, 
though it had received the approbation of the Pen- 
lonary Van Berkel, and of the city of Amſterdam, As 
this was not an official paper, and had never been read in 
Congreſs the original was given to Mr. Laurens as a pa- 
E that might be uſoful to him in his projected negocia- 
This unapthentic paper, which was in Mr. Lau- 
tens 3 by accident, and which was fo nearly ſunk 
u the ocean, proved the occaſion of à national war. 


Re conrt of Great Britain, was highly offended at t.. 
The 


p. 3. 
1730, 
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Nov. 5. The paper itſelf. and ſome othersys relating ite the Hunt 
Nov. 10. ſubject, were delivered; to the Prince o Mrange, who laid 
1780. them before the Stazes of Holland and West Frieſlandd. 


„Sir, Joſeph. Vorke preſented a membrial tothe. States 

General, in which he aſſerted “ Tllat abe papers of Mr. 

Laurens, who ſtiled himſelf Preſident pfithe e 
Congreſs, had furniſhed the diſcovery of A plot unex- 

ampled in all the annals of the republic — 

ed by theſe papers, that the gentlemenn of Amſterdam 

had been engaged, in a clandeſtine. correſpondence with 

the American rebels, fram the month af Auguſt 1998; 

and that inſtructions and full powers had cheen given by 

them for the concluſiomof a treaty of. indiſputable amitp 

with thoſe rebels}, hof the ſubjects af ia. ſovercign, to 

- whom the republic- was united: hy: the claſeſt engages 

ments.“ He therefore, in the name ofhis maſter, demands 

ed“ A formal difavowal of this irregular cunduct, and n 

prompt ſatisfaction proportioned to the offence, aud 28 

exemplary puniſhment of the Penſtonary Van Berkel; 

and his accomplices, as diſturbers of the public peace and 

violaters of the laws of nations. The States General 

diſavowed the intended treaty of the city of Amſterdam; 

and engaged to proſecute the Penſionary according to the 

| laws of the country; but this was/not-deemed ſatisfacto- 

Pec. 20. ry. Sir Joſeph Yorke was ordered to! withdraw 

from the Hague, and ſoon after à manifeſto againſt 

the Dutch was publiſhed in London. This. was follows 

ed by an orger of council “ That general; repriſals be 

granted againſt the ſhips, goods and ſubjects, of che States 


General.” Whatever may be thought of the policy of 


this meaſure, iis boldneſs muſt be admired- Great Bris 


tain, already at war with the United States of America; 
the monarchies of, France and Spain, deliberately reſolves 
on a; war with Holland, and at a time when ſhe might 


have avoided open hoſtilities. Her ſpirit was: ſtill far- 


ther. evinced by the conſideration. tlint the was deſerted 
by: her friends, and: without-a-fingle-allysr:; Great wult 


have been her: reſources to ſupport ſo extenſive a war . 
gainſt ſo many hoſtile ſovercigns, but this, very-ability, 
by proving: Uiat her overgrown poweriwas . 
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me peace of Europe, furnihed an apology for cheir «Pr 

bination agaioſt/ he. : 

A war 'with Holland being refolved. upon, the — 

of Britiſh vengeance firſt burſt on the Dutch Illand of 

St. Euſtatius. This though intrinſically of little value, 

had long been the ſeat of an extenſive commerce. It 

was the grand freeport of the Weſt- Indies, and as ſuch 

vas a gederal market and magazine to all nations. In con- i 

ſequence of its neutrality and ſituation, - -yogether with its | 

unbounded freedom of trade, it reaped the richeſt har- | 

xeſts of commerce, during the ſeaſons of warfare among 

its neighbours. ; It was in a particular manner, a couve- b 

nient channel of ſupply to the Americans. ; = 
The Ifland.is a natural fortification, and very 2 | 

of being made tropg;. but as its inhabitants were a mot- | = 
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ley mixture of tranſient; perſons, wholly intent on the 
gains of commerce, they were more ſolicitous to acquire 
property, than attentive to improve thoſe means of ſecu» 
ray which the Iſland afforded, . | 
Sir George Rodney and General Vaughan, his large 1781. 
fleet and army, ſurrounded this Iſland, and demanded a Feb. 3. 
lurrender thereof and. of its dependencies within an hour. 
Mr. de Graaf returned for anſwer That being utter- 
ly incapable of making any defence againſt the force 
which inveſted the Ifland, he muſt of neceſſity ſurrender 
it, only recommending the town and its inhabitants to 
the known and uſual clemency of Britiſh commanders.” 
The, wealth accumulated in this barren ſpot was, pro» 
digious. The whole Ifland ſeemed to be one vaſt maga» 
zine. The ſtore-houſes were filled, and the beach cover» 
ed with valuable commodities. Theſe on'a moderate cal - 
ulation were eſtimated to be worth above three mjllons 
berling. All this property, together with what was found 
on the Iſland, was jadiſcriminately feized and declared to 
confiſcated. | This valuable booty was farther increaſed 
y new arriva}s. The conquerors for ſome time kept up 
Durch colors, which decoyed à number of French, 
Durch and Amerieag veſſels into their. hands. Above 
io merchant; veſſels, moſt of which/ were richly, laden; 
* are Dutch frigate of 38 guns, l 
ma 


ferers by the capture of this Iſland, and the confiſcation 


been conducted according to the rules and maxims of 


They were ordered to give up the keys of their ſtoren b 
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ſmall armed veſſels, fated che ſvme fete: 
bouring Iflands of St. Martin and Saba were in like man- 


ner reduced. Juſt before the arrivat of the Britiſn 30 


large ſhips, laden with Weſt-India commodities, had ſail. 
ed from Euſtatius for Holland, under the conveß of 2 
ſhip of ſixty guns. Admiral Rodney deſpatehed ibe Mo- 
narch and Panther, with the Sybil bsc in purſuit of 
W fleet. The whole of it was overtakew and captured, 

The Dutch Weſt-India company, many of the citizens 
of "Amſterdam, and ſeveral Americans were great fof- 


of all property found therein, which immediately follow- 
ed, but the Britiſh merchants were much more” (6. 
Theſe confiding in' the acknowledged 'neutrality of the 
iſland, and in acts of Parliament, had accumulated therein 
great quantities of Weſt-India produce, as well as of Eu- 
ropean goods. They ſtated their hard caſe to Admiral 
Rodney and Gen. Vaughan, and ' contended that their 
connexion with the captured iſland was under the ſane- 
tion of acts of Parliament, and that their commerce had 


trading nations. To applications of this kind it was 
anſwered, That the iſland was Dutch, every thing init 
was Dutch, was under the Feuekn -of = Dutch fag, 
and as Dutch it ſhould be treated!.“ 

The ſeverity with which the victors ee 
on them pointed cenſures | not only from the immediate 
ſufferers, but from all Europe. It muſt be ſuppoſed Wi du 
that they were filled with reſentment” for the ſupplies i tele 
which the Americans received through this channel, voc 
but there is alſo reaſon to ſuſpect, that the love of gain dei 
was cloaked under the ſpecious veil of national policy: 

The horrors of an univerſal havoc of property were bad 
realiſed. The merchants and traders were ordered to be 
give up their books of correſpondence, their letters and 
alfo inventories of all their effects, incluſive of 2 The 
account of all money and plate jn their” poſſeſſion, ' The 
Jews were deſignated” as objects of particular reſentment I Minn 


lehre their wealth aud nierchandize behind them, _ 
SITY | epan 
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ache the iſland without knowing the place de WY 3 


che means of fupplying their. warits, in the place of their, 
future reſidence, they ſecreted in their wearing appa 

gold; filver and other articles of great value and ſmall. 
bulk, The policy of theſe unfortunate Hebrews did not 


counteracted their ingenuity. They were ſtripped, 
ſearched and deſpoiled of their money and jewels, - In 
this ſtate of wretchedneſs, many of the inhabitants were 
tranſported as outla ws and landed on St. Chriſtopher's. 
The aſſembly of that iſland with great humanity, provided 
for them ſuch articles as their ſituation required. The 
Jews were ſoon followed by the Americans; ſome of theſe 
though they had been baniſhed from the United States, 
on account of their having taken part with Great Britain, 


r A 


the ſovereign, in whoſe ſervice they had previouſſy ſuf- 


ordered off the ifland, and laſtly the native Dutch were 
of obliged to ſubmit to the ſame ſentence. Many opulent 
* perſons in conſequence of theſe proceedings, were in- 
nit ſantly reduced to extreme indigence. | 

ag, lathe meantime public ſales wereadvertiſed, a EE 
* of all nations invited to become purchaſers. The ifland of 
rer t. Euſtatius became a ſcene of conſtant auctions. There 
ate never was a better market for buyers. The immenſe 
ofed WI quantities expoſed for ſale, reduced the price of many ar- 
plies Wi ticles far below their original coſt. Many of the com- 
nodities ſold on this occaſion, became in the hands of 
their new purchaſers, as effectual ſupplics to the enemies 
of Great Britain, as they could have been in caſe the iſland 
bad not been captured. The ſpirit of gain, which led 
the traders of St. Euſtatius to ſacrifice the intereſty-of 
Great Britain, influenced the conquerors to do the fame, 
The friends of humanity, who wiſh that war was exter- 
ninated from the world, or entered into only for the at- 
uinment of national juſtice, nioft be gratified when they 
ne told, that this unexampled rapaciiy was one link in 
ſhe great chain of cauſes Which, as bereafter ſhall be en- 


Vol. II. nnn plained, 


lination. From a natural wiſh to be furniſhed | with. 


wail them. The avarice of the conquerors, effectually 


vere baniſhed a ſecond time by the conquering troops of 


fered The French merchants and traders; were next 
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plained, brought on the great event in hs FIN 


© which gave peace to contending, nationz, While, Ad- 


miral Rodney and his officers were bewildered, in the 
ſales of confiſcated property at St. Euſtatius, and eſpeci- 


ally while his fleet was weakened, by a large detachment 


ſeat off to convoy. their booty to. Great Britain, the 
French were filently executing a well digeſted ſcheme, 


which aſſured them a naval ſuperiority on the American 


coaſt, to the total ruin of the Br oh intereſt j in the Vnit- 
ed States, 


* 
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The revolt 0 os Pronfylvazitd line; of part 750 the 05 ' 
res diſtreſſes of the American army, Arnold's invaſi- 
en r of Virginia. | | 


HOUGH General Arvold's i to bis . 
men produced no effect, in detaching the ſoldiery 

of America from the unproductive ſervice of Congreſi, 
their ſteadineſs could not be accounted for, from any 
melioration of their circumſtances. They ſtill remained 
without pay, and without ſuch cloathing as the ſeaſon 
required. They could not be induced to enter the Bri- 
tiſh ſervice, but their complicated diſtreſſes at length 
broke out into deliberate mutiny. This event which bad 
been long expected, made its firſt threatening appearance 
in the Pennſylvania line. The common ſoldiers enliſted 
io that State, were for the moſt part natives of Ireland, 


but though not bound to America by. the accidental tic 


of birth, they were inferior to none in diſcipline, courage, 
or attachment to the cauſe of independence. - They had 
been but a few months before, the moſt active inſtruments 
in quelling a mutiny of the Connecticut troops, and had 
on all occaſions done their duty to admiration. An am- 
biguity in the terms of their inliſtment, furniſhed a pretext 
for their conduct. A great part of them were enliſted 
for tliree years or during the war, the three years were 
expited, and the men inſiſted that the choice of ſtaying ot 
goiog remained with them, while the officers contended 
that the choice was in the State. | The 
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G ok⸗ 
ſicers wid privates, in the dee of the iſt of January 
178 t, and ſoon became ſo univerſal in the line of that 
State as to defy all oppoſition. The whole, except three 
regiments, upon a fignal for the purpoſe, turned out un- 
der arms without their officers, and declared for a re- 
dreſs of grievances. The officers i in vain” endeavoured 
to quell them. Several were wounded, and a captain 
was killed in attempting it. Gen. Wayne preſented his 
piſtols, as if about to fire on them; they held their bay- 
onets to his breaſt and ſaid “ We love and reſpect you, 

but if you fire you are a dead man,” We are not go- 
ing to the enemy, 'on the contrary, if they were now to 
come out, you ſhould ſee us fight under your orders with 
as much Alacrity as ever; but we will be no longer amuſ- 

ed, we are determined on obtaining what is our juſt due.“ 
Deaf to arguments and entreaties, they to the number 
of 1300 moved off in a body from Morriſtown, and pro- 
teeded in good order with their arms and fix field pieces 
to Princeton, They elected temporary officers from their 
own body, and appointed a Serjeant Major, who had 
formerly deſerted from the Britiſh army, to be their com- 
nander. Gen. Wayne forwarded proviſions after them, 
to prevent their plundering the country for their ſubũſt- 
ence. They invaded no man's property, farther than 
their immediate neceffities made unavoidable. This was 
readily ſubmitted to by the inhabitants, who had long 
deen uſed to exactions of the ſame kind, levied for ſimilar 
purpoſes by their lawful rulers. They profeſſed that they 
had no object in view, but to obtain what was juſtly due 
o them, nor were their actions inconſiſtent with that 

profeſſion. a | | 

Congreſs ſent a committe of their body, conſiſting of 
General Sullivan, Mr. Mathews, Mr. Atlee and Dr. 
Witherſpoon, to procure an accommodation. The re- 
volters were reſolute in refuſing any terms, of which 
a redreſs of their grievances was not the foundation. 
Every thing aſked of their country, they might at 
ay time after the 6th of January, have obtained from 
the Britiſh, by paſſing over into New-York, This they 
refuſed 
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'refoled. Their ſufferings had exhauſted. PO Patience bir 


not their patriotiſm. Sir Henry Clinton, by confidenti. 
al meſſengers, offered to take them under the protection 
of the Britiſh government -to pardon all their paſt of. 


fefices---to have the pay due them froin Congreſs faith. 


fully made up, without any expectation of military ſer- 
vice in return, although it would be received if volunta. 
rily offered. It was recommended to them to move he. 
hind the South river, and it was promiſed, that a detach- 
ment of Britiſh troops ſhould be in readineſs for their 
protection as ſoon as deſired. In the mean time, the 
troops paſſed over from New-York to Staten-Iſland, and 
the neceſſary arrangements were made for moving them 
into New-Jerſey,, whenſoever they might be wanted. The 
royal commander was not leſs diſappointed than ſurpriſ. 
ed to find that the faithful, though revolting ſoldien, 
diſdained his offers. The meſſengers of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton were ſeized and delivered to Gen. Wayne. Preſident 
Reed and General Potter were appointed, by the coun» 
cil of Pennſylvania, to accommodate matters with the 
revolters. They met them at Princeton, and agreed 10 
diſmiſs all whoſe terms of enliſtment | were completed, 
and admitted the oath of each ſoldier to be evidence in 
his own caſe. A board of officers tried and condemned 
the Britiſh ſpies, and they were inſtantly executed. Pre. 
ſident Reed offered a purſe of 100 guincas to the muti- 
neers, as a reward of their fidelity, in delivering up the 
ſpies; but they refuſed to accept it, ſaying That what 


they had done was only a duty they owed their coun- 


Jan. 17. 


try, and that they neither. deſired nor would receive any 
reward but the approbation of that country, for which 
they had ſo often fought and bled.” 

By theſe healing meaſures the revolt was completely 
quelled ; but the complaints of the ſoldiers being found- 
ed in juſtice, were firſt redreſſed. Thoſe whoſe time of 
ſervice was expired obtained their diſcharges, and others 
had their arrears of pay in a great meaſure made up to 
them. A general amneſty cloſed the buſineſs, On thi 
occaſion, the commander in chief tated in a circular let 
ter to mo four eaſtern CY he well founded complaint 
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of his army; and the impoſſibility of keeping them tp- 
gether, under the preflure of ſuch a variety of ſuffer- 
ings. General, Knox was requeſted to be the bearer of 
theſe diſpatches; and to urge the States to an immedi- 
ne exertion for the relief of the ſoldiers. He viſited 
Maſſachuſetts, New-Hampſhire, Conpefticut and Rhode- 
land; and with great earneſtneſs and equal ſucceſs, deſ- 


them with ſome cloatbing. Other States about the ſame 
time made ſimilar advances. | 


of the Jerſey, troops followed the example of the Penn- 
ſylvania line; but they did not conduct with gqual ſpirit, 
nor with equal prudence. They committed ſundry acts 
of outrage againſt particular officers, while they affected 
o be ſubmiſſive to others. Major General Howe, with 
i conſiderable force, was ordered to take methods for 
reducing them to obedience. Convinced that there 
x no medium between dignity and ſervility, but; coer- 
jen, and that no other remedy could be applied without 
he deepeſt wound to the ſervice, he determined to pro- 
| againſt them with deciſion. General Howe march- 
from Kingwood about midnight; and by thedawning of 
be next day, had his men in four different poſitions, to 
rent the revolters from making their eſeape. Every 


8 ſent to them, with orders immediately to parade 
out arms; and to march to a particular ſpot of 


an und. Some heſitation appearing among them, Co- 
phich rel Sproat was directed to advance, and only five mi- 


which had been ſent them, This had its effect, and 
to a man marched without arms to the appointed 
und. The Jerſey officers gave à liſt of the leaders of tha 
It, upon which General Howe deſired them to ſelect 
of the greateſt offenders. A field court martial 
preſently held upon theſe three, and they were una- 
wuſly ſentenced to death. Two of them were execut- 


da the ſpot, and the executigners were ſelected from 
among 


cribed the wants of the army. Maſſachuſetts gave 24 
ſlver dollars to each man of her line; and alſo furniſhed 


enue being ſecured, Colonel Barber of the Jerſey line 


tes were given to the mutineers to comply with the or- 
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The ſpirit of mutiny proved contagious. About 160 January » 
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Aeg che moſt active in the mutiny. The mes were did 
ed into fatoons; and made public conceſſions to their offi. 
cers, and promiſed by forure your: conduct to atone for 
Fan offences f 
Theſe murinies anavincd the States, wit did not pro- 
duce permanent relief to the army. Their wants with 
reſpect to proviſions were only partially ſupplied, and BW 
by expedients from one ſhort time to another. The mot 
uſual was ordering an officer to ſeize on proviſions vber· ll | 
ever found. This differed from robbing only in its be. 
ing done by authority for the public fer vice, and in the WY? 
\ officer being always directed to give the proprietor 1. 
Certificate, of the quantity and quality of what was taken [ 
from him. At firſt ſome reliance was placed on theſt 
certificates as vouchers to ſupport à future demand on i 
the United States; but they ſoon became fo common ally”! 
2 to de of little value. Recourſe was fo frequently bad M 
| coercion, both legiſlative and military, that the peopl | 
| not only loſt confidence in public credit but becan gy” 
pI impatient under all exertions of authority, for forcing" 
thejr property from them. That an army ſhould be ke 
together under ſuch circumſtances, ſo far exceeds credih" 
biliry as to make it neceſſary to produce fome evidengi 
of the fact. The American General Clinton in a letter oh 
General'Waſhington dated at Albany, April 16th 1740 
wrote as follows. © There is not now (independent 
fort Schuyler) three days proviſion in the whole deps oh 
ment for che troops in caſe of an alarm, nor any proſpe < 
of procuring any. The recruits ' of the new levies, W* * 
canfiot receive, becauſe J have nothing to give there 
The Canadian families, 1 have been obliged to depri tr 
of their ſcanty pittance, contrary to every principle * 
humanity. The quartermaſter's department is totally vi” b 
lefs, the public armory has been ſhut up for nearth ly 
weeks, and a total ſuſpenſion of every military opersi © 
has enſued.“ Soon after this General Waſhingto® oc 
obljgcd to apply 9000 dollars, ſent by the State of wi 
ſachuſetis for the payment of her troops to the vſe 
the quartermaſter's department, to enable bim to ir 


port proviſions from the adjacent States. Before * 
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ſented to adopt this expedient, he had conſumedevery 
ounce of proviſion, which had been kept as a reſerve. im 
the garriſon of Weſt · Point; and had ſtrained impreſs 
by military force, to ſo. great an extent, that there was 
reaſon to apprehend the inhabitants, irritated by ſuch 
frequent calls, would proceed to dangerous inſurrections. 
Fort Schuyler, Weſt · Point, and the poſts up the North 
river, were on the point of being abandoned by their 
ſarving garriſons. , At this period of the war, there was 
lttle 0! or no circulating medium, either in the form o pa- 
per or r or ſpecie, and in the neighbourhood of tlie Ameri- 
an army there was a real want of neceſſary provifians. 
The deficiency. of the former occaſioned many inconve- 
nences, and an uncqual diſtribution of the burdens of 
the war; but the inſufficiency of the latter, had well 
wh diſſolved the army, and laid tes) nay in every 
diretion opea to Britiſh excurſions. & $5 
Theſe events were not unforeſcen by the rulers of Ainer 
ca, From the progreſſive depreciation! of / their bills of 
redit, it had for ſome time paſt; occurred, that the pe- 
eke could noc be far diſtant, when they would: ceaſe to 
tren ulate. This criſis which had been ardently wiſhed 
dend by the enemies, and dreaded by the friends of Ames 
run independence, took place in 178 1; but without res 
ling the hopes of the one, or the fears of the other. | 
ev reſources were providentially opened, and the war 5 
u carried on with the ſame vigor as before. A great 

al of gold and filyer was about this time introduced 

o the United States, by a beneficial - trade with the 

och and Spaniſh Welt-Ladia iflands, and by means of 

French army in Rhode-Hland. - Pathetic repreſentati- 

k were made to the miniſters of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 

Y by General Waſhington, Dr. Franklin, and partis 

ly by Lieutenant Colonel John Laurens, who was 

u to the court of Verſailles as a fpecial miniſter on 
occafion, The King of France gave the United 

$ a ſubſidy of fix millons of livres, and became their 

ity for ten millions more, borrowed for their uſe iu 

Uaited Netherlands. A regular ſyſtem of finance 

alſo about this time adopted. All matters relative to 

the 
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| were put under the direction of Robert Morris, who ar- 
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che treaſury the ſupplies of the army and the accouny, 


ranged the whole with judgment and œconomy. The 


iſſuing of paper money by the authority of government 


was diſcontinued, and the public engagements were made 
payable in coin. The introduction of ſo much gold and 
: ſilver, together with theſe judicious domeſtic regulations, 
aided by the bank, which had been erected the preceding 
year in Philadelphia, extricated Congreſs from much of 
their embarraſſment, and put it in their power to feed, 


cloath and move their army. 155 | 
About the fame time the old continental money, by 
common conſent, ceaſed to have currency. Like an a 
ged man expiring by the decays of nature, without 
figh or a groan, it fell aſleep in the hands of its laſt poſ 
feſſors. By the ſcale of depreciation the war was cart 
ed on five years, for little more than a million of pound 
ſterling, and 200 millions of paper dollars were mad 
redeemable by five millions of ſilver ones. In oe 
countries, fuch meaſures would probably have produce 
popular inſurrections, but in the United States they we 
ſubmitted to without any tumults. Public faith was 
olated, but in the opinion of moſt men public good 
promoted. The evils: confequent on depreciation | 
taken place, and the redemption of the bills of cre 
at their nominal value as originally promiſed, inſtead 
remedying the diſtreſſes of the ſufferers would in mat 
caſes have increaſed them, by ſubjecting their {wall 
mains of property to exorbitant taxation. The mot 
had in a great meaſure got out of the hands of the 6 
ginal proprietors, and was in the poſſeſſion of othe 
who had obtained it at a rate of value not exceed 
what was fixed upon it by the ſcale of depreciation. 
Nothing could afford a ſtronger proof that the reli 
ence of America to Great Britain was grounded 
hearts of the people, than theſe events. To receive 
per bills of credit iſſued without any funds, and to 
property in exchange for them, ag equal to gold or 
ver, demonſtrated the zeal and enthuſiaſm with ul 
the war was begun; but to conſent to the extinctio 
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tequate proviſion made for their future redemption, was 
more than would have been born by any people, who, 


„ from themſclves., The demiſe of one king and the co- 
a rogation of a lawful ſucceſſor. have often excited greater 


commotions in royal governments, than took place in 
the United States on the ſudden extinction of their whole 


compelled their rulers to ach in the manner they had 
done, and being well convinced that the good of the 
country was their object, quietly ſubmitted to meaſures, 
yhich under other circumftances, would ſcarcely have. 
been expiated by the lives and fortunes of their au- 
thors. | tu | 
While the Americans were ſuffering the complicated, 


ies were carrying on the moſt extenſive plan of opera- 
on, which had ever been attempted ſince the war. It 
ud often been objected to the Britiſh commanders, that 
ey had not conducted the war in the manner moſt like- 
to effect the ſubjugation of the revolted provinces. 
llltary critics in particular, found fault with them for 


properly applied, would have beca ſufficicat to make. 
ceſsful impreſſions, at one and the ſame time, on ſe- 


I the campaign of 1781, with a view to make an ex- 
iment of the comparative merit of this mode of con- 
King military operations. The war raged in that year, 
t only in the vicinity of Britiſh head quarters at New- 


„ and in Virginia. The latter State from its peculiar 
ation, and from the modes of building, planting and 
log, which had been adopted by the inkabitants, is 
Icularly expoſed, and lies at the mercy of whatever 


ether with the pre-eminent rank which Virginia held 
tie confederacy, pointed out the propriety of making 
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the ſame after a currency of five years, without any a- 


conceived that their rulers had ſeparate intereſts. or views 


turrent money. The people ſaw. the neceflity which 


alamities which introduced the year 178 1, their adver- 


ping a large army idle at New-York, which they ſaid 


eral of the States. The Britiſh feem to have calculat- 


ot, but in Georgia, | South-Carolina,  North-Caroli- 


is maſter of the Cheſapeak, Theſe circumſtances, 


i State the objec of particular attention. To favour, 
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lord 'Cornwallis' deſigus in the ſouthern States, Major 
Gen. Leflie, 'with about 2000 men, had been detached 
from New-York to the Cheſapoak, in the latter end of 
1780; but ſubſequent events induced his lordſhip to or- 
der him from Virginia to Oharleſton, with the view of 
his more effet ually co-operating wich the army under his 
own immediate command. Soon after the departure of 
General Leſlie, Virginia was again invaded by another 
party from New- Tork. This was commanded by Gen. 
Arnold, now a Brigadier in the royal army. His force 
conſiſted of about 1600 men, and was ſupported by ſuch 
a number of armed veſſels as enabled him to commit ex- 


tenſive ravages, on the unprotected eoaſts ef that vel vi- 
tered country. The invaders landed abaut 15 mies be- t 
low Richmond, and in two days marched into the town, ü 
where they deſtroyed large quantities of tobacco, falt, d 
rum, fail-cloth and other merchandize. Succeffive er- 
curſions were made to ſeveral other places, in which the 
royal army committed fimilar devaſtarions. Y 
la about à fortnight, they\matched into Portſmouthi I 
and began to fortify it. The loſs they fuſtained from the 
feeble oppoſition of the diſperſed inhabitants was ineon c 
ſiderable. The havoc made by General Arnold, and th A 
apprehenſion of a deſign to fix a permanent poſt in Vi be 
ginit, induced General Waſhington to detach the Mar ni 
quis de la Fayette, with 1200 of the American infant v: 
try, to that State, and alſo to urge the French in Nhodeſ t 
Iſland to co-operate with him in attempting to captut n. 
Arnold and his party. The French commanders enget il of 
ly cloſed with the propoſal. Since they had landed in He 
United States, no proper opportunity of gratifyiog thei_hl per 
paſſion for military fame, had yet preſented itſelf. The e 
rejoiced at that which now offered, and indulged a cheer ro 
ful hope of rendering effential ſervice to their allies, Vl a 
cutting off the retreat of Arnold's party, With ti kn! 
view, their fleet with 1500 additional men on board, fail 
ed from Rhode-Ifland for Virginia. D'Eſtouches, wh be. 
ſince the death of de Ternay on the preceding Decemt lar 
had commanded the French fleet, previous to the ail hoy 
of his whole naval force, diſpatched the Eveille, 2 fi be. 
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ty four gum ſhip, and two frigates,” with orders to def- 
troy the Britiſh ſſiips and frigares/ in the Cheſapoak. 
Theſe took or deſtroyed ron veffelz, and captured the No- 
onlus of 44 guns. Arbuchnet with a Buiciſh fleet fail- March 


8 X 3A 


* 


ed from Gardiner's-bay' in purſuit of D'Effouchres: The 
former overtook and engaged the lauer off the capes of 
Virginia. The Bririſh bad rhe advantage of more guns 
thao the Frenchy but the latter were much more/{trongly 
manned than the former. "Phe evateſt between che fleers 
thus nearly balanced, ended! withoub'ths loſs of 4 ſhip 
uch on either ſide; but the Britiſh obtained the fruits off vie- 
tory ſo far as to fruſtrate the whole ſoheme of their ad- 
derfarles- The fleet of his moſt Chriſtian Muajeſty re- 
turned to Rhode- Iland, without effecting the objedt of 
the' expedition. Thus was Arnold ſuved from imminent 
danger of failing into the hands of Ris enaſperated coun- 
ymen. Tho day bebore the French fleet returned to 
Newport, a convoy arrived inithe Cheſapeak from New- 
York, with Major Gen. Philips and about 2000 men. 
This diſtinguiſhed: officer, who having been taken at ga- 
moga had been lately exchanged, was appointed to be 
commander. of the royal forces in Virginia. Philips and 
Arnold ſoon made a junction, and: txrried: every thing 
before them They ſucdeſſively defeared thoſe bodivs of 
niltia wWhioh came in their way. The whole: country 
vas open to their excurſions. On their embaxkation from 
boriſmouth, a detachment viſited: Vork-towu but the 
main body proceeded ta Williamſbuugln. On the 22 
of April they reached! Chickapowing. A party proceet- 
ed up that river 10 ov 1 miles, and: deſtroyed much pro- 
ry. On the 24th they landed at City- point, and ſoon 
ter they marched! fov Peterſburgh. About one mile 
tom the town they wore oppoſed by à fall foree com- 
nanded by Baron Steuben; but this after making a gal- 
int reſiſtance was compelled to retreat. 

At Peterſburgh they deſtroyed 4000 hogſheads of to- 
Nico, a ſhip and a number of ſmall veſſels, Within 
bree days one party marched to Cheſterfield court- 
louſe, and burned a range of barracks, and 300 barrels of 
logr. On the ſame day, another party under the com- 
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mand of Gen. Arnold marched to Otborne's. About 


drawn up to oppoſe him. Gen. Arnold ſent a flag 0 
treat with the commander of this fleet, but he declared 
that he would defend it to the laſt extremity. Upon ibis 
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four miles above that place, a ſmall marine force wx 


refuſal, Arnold advanced with ſome artillery, and fired 

upon him with deciſive effect from the banks of the f. C 
ver. Two ſhips-and ten ſmall veſſels loaded with tobar. "A 
co, cordage, flour, &c. were captured. Four ſhip, Wl x 
five brigantines and a number of ſmall veſſels were burat of 
or ſunk. The quantity of tobacco taken or .dtſtroxediiſl | 
in this fleet, exceeded 2000 hogſheads, and, the whey... 
was effected without the loſs of a ſingle man, on the f orf 
of the Britiſh, The royal forces then marched up 0 
fork till they arrived at Mancheſter. There they dM ;, 
ſtroyed 1200 hogſheads of tobacco; returning then n. 
they made great havoc at Warmic. They deſtroyed d oy 
ſhips on the ſtocks, and in the river, and a large rug get 
of rope walks. A magazine of 500 barrels of fon on 
.with a number of warchouſes, and of tan houſes, all fill 17 
with their reſpective commodities, were alſo conſume i x. 
in one general conflagration. On the 9th of May e bet 
returned to Peterſburgh, having in the courſe of the yr Th 
ceding three weeks, deſtroyed property to an immei v1, 
amount. With this expedition, Major Gen- Philips tn 71, 
minated a life, which in all his previous operations had be v1; 
full of glory. At early periods of his military career, Cre 
different occaſions of a preceding war, he had gained ii „he 
full approbation of Prince Ferdinand, under whom | exps 
had ferved in Germany. As an officer he was unis ] 
| ally admired, Though much of the devaſtations con Auf 
mitted by the troops under his command, may be vii hure 
cated on the principles of thoſe who hold that the At 
and laws of war, are of equal obligation with the 1 Cen 
and laws of humanity; yet the friends of his fame, bale; 
. reaſon to regret chat he did not die three weeks ſoon . Exp. 
2 ine vere 
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| Campaign of. 1961. Operations in the, two 2 
and Geer gin. ok 


HE ſucceſſes which, with a few checks, followed the 
Britiſh arms fince they had reduced Savannah and 
Charleſton, encouraged them to pur ſue their object by ad- 

vuncing from ſouth to north A vigorous invaſion. of 

North-Carolina was therefore projected, for the buſineſs 

of the winter which followed Gen. Gatcs' defeat, The 

Americans were ſenſible of the neceſſity of reinforcing, 
and ſupporting; their ſouthern ar my, but were deſtitute 
of the means of doing it. Their northern army would 
not admit of being farther weakened, nor was there time 
to march over the intervening diſtance of ſeven kuodred 


wed for marching them to South-Carolina, money for 
tefraying the unavoidable expences of their tranſportati- 
on, could not be commanded, either in the latter end of 
1730, or the firſt months of 178 1. Though Congrefs 
was unable to forward either men or money, for the re- 
lief of the Southern States, they did what was equivalent. 
They ſent them a general, whoſe head was a council, and 
whoſe military talents were equal to a reinforcement. 
The nomination of an officer for this important truſt, 
was left to Gen. Waſhington. He mentioned General 
Greene, adding for reaſon “ that he was an officer in 
whoſe abilities and integrity, from a long and intimate 
experience, he had the moſt entire confidence.” 

The army after its defeat and diſperſion on the 16th of 
Auguſt 1980, rendezvouſed at Hillſborough. In the 
latter end of the year they advanced to Charlotte-Town. 
At this place Gen; Gates transferred the command to 
Cen. Greene. The manly reſignation of the one, was 
equalled by the delicate difintereſtedneſs of the othęr. 
Expreſſions of civility, and acts of friendſhip and attentfon 
were reciprocally exchanged. Greene upon all occaſions, 
vas the vindicator of Gates* reputation. In his letters 
nd converſation, he uniformly maintained that his pre- 
bereſſor, had failed in no on of his military duty, and 
that 


HA 


miles, but if men could have been procured and time I 


$30 
178. 


◻◻ mand it. Withio a few hours after Greene took charge 


Lient. Col. Waſhington. Being out on a foraging excur. 


Clermont the ſeat of Lieut. Col. Rigely of the Britiſh 


the oxpectation of an immediate cannonade in caſe of their 


from Charleſton were in. poſſeſſion of the Britiſh, and! 


3 
that he had deſerved ſucceſs, though he could not com- 
of the army a report vas made of a galfant enterprize of 
ſion, he had penetrated within 13 miles of Camden, 9 


militia. This was fortified by a block houſe, aud en. 
compaſſed by an abbatis, and was defended by upwards of 
one. hundred of the inhabitants, who had ſubmitted to 
the Britiſh government. Lieut. Col. Waſhington ad. 
vanced with his cavalry, and planted the trunk of a pine 
tree, ſo as ro reſemble a field piece. The lucky moment 
was ſeized and a peremptory demand of an immediate ſur- 
render was made, when the garviſon was impreſſed vith 


refuſal. The whole ſurrendered at diſcretion, Without: 
ſhot on cither ſide. This fortunate incident, through the 
ſuperſtition to which moſt men are mage. or leſs ſubjed, 
was viewed by the army as a preſage of Gece under their 
ew commander. | 

When Gen. Greene wok the Ke, 4 he found t 
troops bad made a practice, of going home without per 
miſſion, ſaying ſeveral days or wecks, aud then returningM@v:: 
to camp. Deter mined to enforce ſtrict diſcipline, he gang 
out that he would make an example of the firſt deſert 
of the kind he caught, One ſuch being ſoon taken, n 
accordingly ſhot, at, the head of the army, drawn up rer 
be ſpectators of the puniſhment. This had the deſired e 
fect, and put a ſtop to the dangerous pradlice. > 
The whole ſouthern army at this time conſiſted e 
about 2000 men, more than half of which were milit 
The regulars had been for a long time without pay, 4 
were very deficient in cloathing. Alf ſources of {upp 


imported article could be obtained from a. diſtance ie 
an 200 miles. Tbe procuring of proviſions for i 
ſmall force was a matter of difficulty. The paper ct 
rency was depreciated ſo far, as to be wholly unequal 
the purchaſe. of even ſuch ſupplies as the country affo 


ed. Hard monep * not a phyfical e 89 
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| jands teceflible to the Americans: The only reſource 178 5. 

© for applying the army was by the arbitrary mode of ha ae 
inpreſs. To ſeize on che property of the inhabitants, | 
ind at the ſame time to preſerve their kind affections, g 
was 2 difficult buſineſs and of delicate execution, but of 
the utmoſt moment, as it furniſhed the army with provi- ( 
ſons without impairing the diſpoſition of the inhabitants | 


en» 

of Bl to co-operate with it in recovering the country. This 
| to BY grand object called for the united efforts of both.” Such 
ad. vas the ſituation of the country, that it was almoſt equal- 


V dangerous for the American army to go forward or 


io the laſt the confidence of the people would be loſt, | 
and with it all proſpect of being ſupported by them. 

The impatience of the ſuffering exiles and others, led 

them to urge the adoption of rath meaſures. The mode 

of oppoſition they preferred was the leaſt likely to effect 

their ultimate wiſhes. The nature of the country thinly 

inhabited, abounding with ſwamps, and covered with 

woods tie incontiderable force of the American army, 

the number of the diſaffected, and the want of maga- 

tines, weighed with Gen. Greene. to prefer a partizan 

mr. By cloſe application to his new profeſſion, he had 

kequired a ſcientific knowledge of the principles and max- 

ms for conducting wars in Europe but conſidered 

ſhem as often inapplicable to America. When they , 
vere adapted to his circumſtances he uſed them, but 
tener deviated from them, and followed his own prac- 

ical judgement, founded on a comprehenſive view of 

bis real ſituation. I YE 0 

With an inconfiderable army, miſerably provided, 

ven. Greene took the field againſt a ſuperior Britiſh 

ular force, which had marched in triumph 205 miles 

Im the ſea coaſt, and was fluſhed with ſucceflive victo- 

es through a whole campaign. Soon after he took the 

mmand, he divided his force and ſent Gen. Morgan 

th a reſpectable detachment to the weſtern extremity 


qual f South-Carolina, and about the ſame time marched 
afforo With the main body to Hick's-creek, on the north fide of 
wy be Pedee, oppoſite to 'Cheraw-Hill. * 


After 
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ſtand ſtill. In the firſt caſe every thing was hazarded; 14 | | 


a 


1781. 
A 


the continental troops. 
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* the general ſubmiſſion of the ie FOE 
I 780, a revolution took place highly favourable to the in- 
tereſt of America. The reſidence of the Britiſh army, 
inſtead of increaſing the real friends tg royal. governs 
ment, diminiſhed their number, and added nem vigor 
to che oppoſite party. The Britiſh had a poſt; in Ninety 
fix for thirteen months, during which time the country 
was: filled with rapine, violence and- e e Appflica- 
tions were daily made for redreſs, yet in that whole pe- 
riod, there was not a ſingle inſtance wherein puniſh 
ment was inflicted, either on the ſoldiery or the tories 
The people ſoon; found that there was no; ſecurity for 
their lives, liberties or property, under the military go- 
vernment of Britiſh officers, careleſs of their civil rigbu 
The peaceable citizens were reduced to that uncommon 
diſtreſs, in which they had more to fear from oppreſliog, 
than reſiſtance. They therefore moſt ardently wiſhed for 
an Anterican force. Under theſe favourable circum» 
ſtances General Greene detached General Morgan, to 
take a poſition in that diſtrict, The appearance of this 
force, à fincere attachment to the cauſe of independence, 
and the impolitic conduct of the Britiſh, induced ſeverd 
perſons to reſume their arms, and to act in concert with 


4 When this irruption was made into the diſtri of 
Ninety ſix, lord Cornwallis was far advanced in his pre- 
parations for the invaſion of North-Carolina. To lese 
General Morgan in his rear, was contrary to military 
policy. In order therefore to drive him from this ſtation, 
and to deter the inhabitants from joining him, Lieu 
nant Colonel Tarleton was ordered to proceed with abou 
1100 men and * puſh him to the utmoſt.” He had tut 
field pieces, and a ſuperiority of infantry in the proper 
tion of five to four, and of cavalry in the porportion of 
three to one. Beſides this inequality of force, two third 
of the troops under General Morgan were militia, Wit 
- theſe fair proſpects of ſucceſs, Tarleton engaged Morg 
at the Cowpens, with the expectation of driving him out 
of South-Carolina. The latter drew up his men in 9 


lines. The whole of the e militia, with 190 frot 


North 
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nel Pickens: -'Theſe*formed the firſt line, and were ad- 
unced a few hundred yards before the ſecond, with orders 
o form on tlie right of the ſecond, when forced to retire. 
The ſecond line conſiſted of the liglit infantry,” and a 
torps of Virginia militia riflemen. Lieutenant Colonel 
Walhiögton, with his cavalry and about 45 militia men, 
mounted and equipped with ſwords, were drawn up at 
ſine diſtance in the rear of the whole, © The open wood 
in which they were formed, was "neither ſe cured in front, 
unk or rear. On the ſide of the Britiſn, the light le. 
gon infantry and fuſiteers, though worn down with ex- 
eme fatigue, were ordered to form in line. Be fore 
tis order was executed, the line, though far from be- 
ug eomplete, was led to the attack by Tarleton himſelf. 
Fhey advanced witk a ſhout and poured in an inceſſant 
fie of muſquetry. Colonel Pickens directed the men 
der his command to reſtrain their fire, till the Bri- 
is vere within forty or fifty yards. This order though 
ecuted with great firmneſs was not ſufficient to repel 
tir advancing foes” The militia fell back. The Bri- 
þ advanced, 4nd engaged the ſecond line, which after 
v obſtinate' conflict was compelled to retreat to the ca- 
ry. In this criſis Lieutenant Colonel Waſhington 
ade a ſucceſsful charge on Captain Ogilvie, who with 
bout forty dragoons, was cutting down the militia, and 


lorard, almoſt at the ſame moment rallied the conti- 
tal troops and charged with fixed bayonets. The ex- 
uple was inſtantiy followed by the militia. Nothing 
ould exceed the aſtoniſhment and confuſion of the Bri- 
in occaſioned by theſe unexpected charges. Their ad- 
nce fell back on their rear, and communicated a panic 
che whole. Two hundred and fifty horfe which had 
it been engaged fed with precipitation. The pieces of 
Rillery were ſeized: by the Americans, and the reateſt 
pafuſion rook place among the infantry. "While they 
ere in this ſtate of diſorder, Lieutenant Colonel Howard 
ed to them, to lay down their arms,” and promiſed 
em n good quarter“ Some hundreds accepted the offer 
Vol. If, | G g and 


wed them to retreat in confuſion. Lieutenant Colonel 
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North-Cardlina, ere put under the command of Colo- 1781. 
— 


1781. and ſyrrendered. The. fixſt, haualion, of the. 716, ud 

> 1r0Brigiſh light infantry companies, lalch down their am 

to the American militia, A party which had been lep 

ſowe diſtance. ip, the. rear to; guard the baggage, vas h. 

only body ef infantry bac eſcaped, The officer of chat 

detachment an hearing of Tarleton's defeat, deſtſopel; 

great part of the bag gage, and retreamd to, lord Con 

wallis, Upwards of 390 of. the Beiviſh, were killed g 

wounded, and above 590. priſouers were, taken, | Ligh 

hundred muſkets, two. field. pieces, 35. baggage, wagon 

and 100 dragggn. horſes fell into. the hands of the oy 

querors. The Amexicans bad only 12 men killed an 

fo madonna n 

General Morgan's good conduct on this meqorable dy 

was honoured by Congreſs with a gold medal, The; 

| ſo preſented medals. of ſilver to Lieutenant Colopels Wal 

] ington and Howard, a ſmord to colonel. Pickens, & bt 

f vet majority ro Edward Giles the General aid de camp 

and a Captaincy to Baron Glaſsbeck, Lieutenant Colon 

Tarletan hitherto triumphant in a variety of. ſkirmilh 

| an this pccaſion, loſt his laurels, though he was 

by the 74h, regiment, one battalion of the 713.ſt, aud m 

companies of light infautry; and his repulſe did av 

efſential injury. ta the: Britiſh intereſt, than was ,cquivaly 

| ta all the preceding advantages he had, gained, It 

| the firſt link in a chain of cauſes, which finally du 

down ruiti, both in North and South» Carolina on 4 

royal intereſt. That impetuofity of Tatleton which! 

acquired him great reputation, when on former occaſio 

he had ſurpriſed an incautious enemy, Gy attacked a pit 

- iyuck: militia, was at this time the occaſion, of bia mu 

Impatient of delay he engaged with fatigued troops, 4 

= led them on ta action, before they were properly forms 
= and before the reſerve bad taken its. ground, He 

1 alſo gyilty of a great overſight, in not bringing up. 

lumn of cavalry to ſupport and improve the advanizy 
he had gained when the Americans retzeateds 

Lord Cornwallis though preparing to exe his & 

queſts northwardly was not inaktentive ta the fecurity 

South-Carolina, Beſides, the forgo aun, he 

| | a con 
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ord Rawdon. Thefe were principally ſtationed at Cam- 
leo, from which central fitnation they might eaſily be 
lewn forth to defend the frontiers or to fupprefs infur- 
tions. To facilitate the imended operations againſt 
Vorth-Carolina, Major Craig, with 2 detachment of a- 


force took poſſeſſion of Wilmington. While theſe ar- 
ngements were making, the year 178 1 commenced with 
the faireſt proſpects to the friends of Britiſh goyerament. 
ie arrival of General Leſlie in Charleſton, with his 
ne command in Virginia gave Earl Cornwallis a decided 
ſuperiority, and enabled him to attempt the teduction of 
orth- Carolina, with a force ſufficient to bear down all 
robable oppofition. Arnold was before him in Virginia, 
bile South-Carolina in his rear, was conſidered ay come 
etely ſubdued. His kordſhip had much to Hope and 
le to fear. His admirers flattered him with the expect- 
tion, that his victory at Camden would prove but the 
hun of his glory; and that the events of the approach- 
g campaign would immortalize his name as the con- 
ueror, at leaſt of the ſouthern) States. Whilſt iord 
orawallis was indulging theſe pleaſing proſpects, he re- 
eved intelligence, no leſs unwelcome than unexpected, 
at Tarleton his favourite officer, in whom he placed 
he greateſt confidence, inſtead of driving Morgan out 
f the country, was completely defeated by him. This 
priſed and mortified, but did not diſcourage his lard- 
Ip, He hoped by vigorous exertions ſoon io obtain 
paration for the late diſaſtrous event, and even to re- 
wer what he had loſt. With the expectation of retak- 
g the priſoners captured at the Cowpens, and to obli- 
ae the impreſſion made by the iſſue of the late action 
that place, his lordſhip inſtantly determined on the 
Irfuit of General Morgan, who had moved off to- 
Is Virginia with his priſoners, The movements of 
e royal army in conſequence of this determination in- 

Generel Greene immediately to retreat from Hick's 


ek, leſt the Britith by crofſiug · the upper ſources of 
e Fedee, ſhoult ger between him and the detachment, 
which 


ont 300 men from Charlefton, and a ſmall marine 


151 


i tonfidergble body of troops under the command of 1781, 
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1781. which was incumbered with the priſoners. Io..this «;, WM. 
Wrw tical ſituation General Greene left the main army, under Wl 


through the country, to join the detachment under Gene: 


ing, they were daiiy reduced to the neceſſity of fordin 


the command of General Huger, and rade 1 50 miles 


ral Morgan, that he might be in front of lord Com- 
wallis, and direct the motions of both diviſions of his 


army, ſo as to form a ſpeedy junction between them. Im- 
mediately after the action, on the 17th of January, Mor- 
gan ſent on his priſoners under a proper guard, and hu. 
ing made every arrangement in his power for their ſecu- : 
rity retreated with expedition. Nevertheleſs the Brit 
gained ground upon him. Morgan intended to croſs Hi 
mountains with his detachment and priſoners, that he i 
might more effectually ſecure the latter: But Greene Me 
his arrival ordered the priſoners to Charlotteville, ; 
directed the troops to Guildford court-houſe, to ve 
place he had alſo ordered General Huger to Procee th 
with the main army. Ir 
In this retreat the Americans underunu hardſbig o 

* almoſt incredible. Many of them performed this mar fr 
without ſhoes over frozen ground, which ſo gaſhed thei): 
naked feet, that their blood marked every ſtep of ibi 
progreſs. They were ſometimes without meat, often; 
without flour, and always without ſpiritous liquoraMth: 
Their march led them through a barren country, whit: 


ſcarcely afforded neceſſaries for a few ſtraggling inhab 
tants. In this ſevere ſeaſon, alſo with very little cloath 


deep creeks, and of remaining wet without any chan 
of cloaths, till the heat of their bodies and occaſion 
fires in the woods dried their tattered: rags. | To 
theſe difficulties - they ſubmitted. without the loſs of 
ſingle centinal by deſertion. Lord Cornwallis reduc 
the quantity of his own baggage, and. the example 
followed by the. officers under his command», Ev 
thing which was not neceſſary in actiop, or to the ei 
ence of the troops, was deſtroyed. No ,waggons ve 
reſerved except thoſe loaded with hoſpital ſtores, ſal 
ammunition, apd four empty ones for the uſe of the 


N royal army, gang by the 6xample! of bis by 
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baggage deſtroyed their ſpiritous liquors: ſtaved, when 
they were entering on hard -ſeryice,” and under cir- 
cunſtances which- precluded every proſpect of ſupply. ' 
The Britiſh had urged the purſuit with ſo much rapi- 
diry, that they reached the Catawba on the evening of 
the ſame day on which their fleeing adverſaries had 
croſſed it. Before the next morning a heavy fall of rain 


of the juſtice of their cauſe, conſidered this event as an 
interpoſition of providence in their favour. | It is certain 
that if the riſing of the river had taken place a few hours 
earlier, Gen. Morgan with his whole detachment and 
$00 priſoners would have ſcarcely had any chance of 
eſcape. When the freſh had ſubfided ſo far as to leave 
the river fordable, a large proportion of the King's 
roops received orders to be in readineis to march at one 
oclock in the morning. Feints had been made of paſ- 
ing at ſeveral different fords, but the real attempt was 
made at a ford near M'Cowans, the north banks of 
which were defended by a fmall guard of militia com- 
nanded by Gen. Davidfon. The Britiſh marched 
through the river upwards of 500 yards wide and about 
three feet deep, ſuſtaining a conſtant fire from the mili- 
ia on the oppoſite bank without returning it till they had 
cloatbWwade good their paſſage. The light infantry and gre- 
fordinnadier companies as ſoon as they reached the land, diſ- 
chan eerſed the Americans, Gen. Davidſon the brave Maden 
cation the latter was killed at the firſt onſet. The militia 
To roughout the neighbouring ſettlements were diſpirited, 

(s of ad but few of them could be perſuaded to take or keep 
reduce field. A ſmall party which collected about ten miles 
nple Im the ford was attacked, and diſperſed by Lt. Col, 
| Evet larleton. All the fords were abandoned, and 'thg 
the eri ole royal army croffed over without any farther oppo- 
ons vation, The paſſage of the Catawba being effected, the 
, {al americans continued to flee and the Britiſh to purſue, 
* the ice former by expeditious movements eroſſed the Vad- 
is on an, partly in flats, and partly by fording on the ſecond 
Med third days of February, and ſecured their boats on 

| | the 


made that river impaſſable. The Americans, confident 


Feb. 
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ſhip; ſubmitted to every hardſhip with; cheerfulneſs; 198 . 
They. beheld, without murmuring, their moſt valuable 
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1781, the north ſide- Though the Britiſh were cloſe in they 
xear, yet the want of boats and the rapid rifing of the 


Feb. 7. 


Feb. 


fentiments of devotion as added freth vigor to their 


concurred in opinion that he ought to retire over the 


river from preceding rains made their croſfing impoffl. 
ble. This ſecond. hair breadth eſcape was conſidered by 
the Americans as a farther evidence that their cauſs 


was favoured by Heaven. That they in two fueceſſive i- 


ſtances ſhould effect their ' paſſage, while their purſuert 
only a few miles in their rear could not follow, impreſ. 
ſed the religious people of that ſettlement with ſuch 


—_— Tk Mmmf.c == 


exertions in behalf of American independence. 
The Britiſh having failed in their firſt ſcheme of paſ. 
fing the Yadkin, were obliged to croſs at the upper fords; 
but before this was completed, the two divifions of the 
American army made a junction at Guildford court - houſt. 
Though this had taken place, their combined numbers 
were fo much inferior to the Britiſh, that Gen. Greene 
could not with any propriety rifque an action, He 
therefore called a council of officers, ho unanimouſy 


Dan, and to avoid an engagement till he was reinforced. 
Lord Cornwallis knowing the inferiority of the Amer 
can force conceived hopes, by getting between General 
Greene and Virginia, to cut off his retreat, intercept 
Eis ſupplies and reinforcements, and oblige him to fight 
under many diſadvantages. With this view, his lords 
ſhip kept the upper country where only the rivers art 
fordable---fuppoſing that his adverſaries, from the want 


of a ſufficient number of flats, could not make good e 
paſſage in the deep water below, or in caſe of their attemp! as 
Ya 


ing it, he expected to overtake and force them 10 action be: 
fore they could croſs. In this expectation he was « 
ceived, Gen. Greene by good management eluded hi 
lordſhip. The Britiſh urged their purſuit with ſo muc 
rapidity, that the American light troops were on the 14! 
compelled to retixe upwards of 40 miles. By the me 
indefatigable exertions Gen. Greene had thar day trat 
ported his army, artillery and baggage, over the "i 
Dan into Virginia. 80 rapid was the purſult, andfl 
narrow the eſcape, that the van of the purſuing Britt 


y 
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juſt arrived as. the, bear of the Americans had croſſed; 1.78 1. 


The hardſhips and difficulties, which the royal army hid © 8 | 


undergone in this march, were exceeded. by the) mortiſi- 
cation that all their toils and exertions were: to no pur- 
poſe. They conceived it next ta impoſſible that General 
Greene could eſcape, without receivibg a deciſive blow, 
They therefore cheerfully ſubmitted to difficulties, / of 
which they who reſide in cultivated countries can form 
no adequate iddas. After ſurmounting incredible Hard 
ſuips, when, they. fancied themfclyes within graſp of their 
abje&, they diſcovered that all their hopes were blaſted. 

The continental army being driven out of North-Ca- 
rolina, Earl Cornwallis thought the opportunity favours 
able for aſſembling [the loyaliſts. With this view he left 
ne Dan, aud proceeded to H illſborough- On his arri- 
ul there; he: erected the King's ſtandard, and publiſhed 
1 pooclamation, inviting all loyal ſubjects to repair to it 
vith their arms aud ten days proviſion, and aſſuriag them 
of his readineſs t concur with them in effectual meaſures 
for ſuppreſſing the remains of rebellion, and for the re- 
eftabliſhment of good arder and (conſtitutional govern- 
nent. Soon after the King's ſtandard was erected at 
Hillſdorougli, ſome hundreds of the inhabitants rode in- 
to. the Britiſn camp. They ſcemed to be very deſirous 
of peace, but averſe to any co-operation for procuring it. 
They acknowledged the continentals were chaſed out of 
the province, but expreſſed their apprehenGons that they 
would ſoon return, and on che whole dectined to take 
any decided part in à cauſe which yet appeared danger- 
os. Notwithſtanding the indifference or timidity of the 
loyaliſts near Hillſborough, lord Cornwallis hoped for 
ſubſtantial aid from the inhabitants between Haw and 
Deep river. He therefore detached Lient. Col. Tarle- 
n with 450 men, to give countenance to the friends of 
al government in that diſtrict. Greene being informs 
te many of the inhabitants had joined his lordſhip, 
d that they were repairiog in great numbers to make 
bor ſubmiſſion, was apprehenfive that unleſs ſome ſpi- 
d meaſure was immediately taken, the whole country 
ould be loſt to the ee He therefore conclud- 


ed, 


- 


1 
1 
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Feb. 21. 


Britiſh army, miſtaking them for the rebel militia of the 
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ed, at every: hazard, to recroſs che Dan. This wa 
goge by, the light troops, and: theſe; on) thenextiday. wie 
followed by the main body accompanied with. a brigade of 
Virginia -militia; - Immediately after the return of the 
Americans to North+-Carolina, ſome of their light 
troops, commanded by Gen. Pickens sand Lieut. Colo- 
nel Lee, were detached in purfuit of Tarleton, who 


had been ſent to encourage the inſurrection of che : 
loyaliſts, Three hundred and fifty of theſe tories com · Wi þ 
manded by Col. Pyles, when on - their Way to jois ile 05 
Britiſh, fell in with this light American party, and mil. a0 
took them for: the royal detachment ſents for heir ſup- en 
port. The Americans attacked chem; olaboring under | 
this miſtake, to great advantage, and ;cutithem. domn ner 
they were cryiog out. God ſave the King“ and niaking cot 
proteſtations of their loyalty. Natives of the Pritiſh co- 


lonies, who were of this character, more rarely founi 
mercy than European ſoldiers. They were conſidered by 
the whig Americans as being cowards, who not oh. 
wanted ſpirit to, defend their conſtitutional righis, but 
who unnaturally co- operated with [trangers in fixiug the 
chains of foreign domination on themſelves asd couuiij- 
men. Many of them on this occaſion ſuffered the ex 
tremity of military vengeance. Tarleton was refreſhing 
his legion, about a mile from this ſcene of| laughter 
Upon hearing the alarm, he re- eroſſed the Haw andre 
turned to Hilliborough. On his, retreat he cut down! 
yeral of the royaliſts, as they were advaneing to join the 


country. Theſe events, together with the returt of the 
American army, overſet all the ſchemes of lord Cora 
wallis. The tide of public ſentiment was no longer 
his favour. The recruiting ſervice in behalf of the-rof 
army was entirely ſtopped. The abſence of the Amen 
can army, for one fortnight longer, might have turm 
the ſcale. , The advocates for royal government bei 
diſcouraged by theſe adverſe accidents, and being alſogt 
nerally deficient: in that ardent zeal which characteri 
the patriots, could not be induced to act with confidence 


They were ſo diſperſed over a large extent of wa 
etlle 
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ſettled country, that it was difficult to bring them to u- 


iog Congreſs 0 give ſyſtem or concert to their ſchemes. 
While each little diſtrict purſued ſeparate meaſures, all 
were obliged to ſubmit to the American governments. 
Numbers of them, who were on their way to join lord 
Cornwallis, ſtruck with terror at the unexpected return 
of the American army, and with the unhappy fate of 
their brethren, went home to wait events. Their poli- 
ey was of that timid kind, which difpoſed them to be 
nore attentive to perſonal ſafety, than to the ſucceſs of 
either army. enn 

Though Gen. Greene had reeroſſed, his plan was not to 
wenture upon an immediate action, but to keep alive the 


141 


1781. 


alte in any common plan. They had no ſuperintend-— 


ing courage of his party to depreſs that of the loyaliſts, and to 

co- WB hacaſs the foragers and detachments of the Britiſh, till re-, 

und WWW inforcements ſhould arrive. While Greene was unequal 

d by ben to defenſive operations, he lay ſeven days within ten 
ones of Cornwallis' camp, but took a new poſition every 
be 


night, and kept it a profound ſecret where the next was to 
be, By ſuch frequent movements lord Cornwallis, could not 
zun intelligence of his ſituation in time to profit by it. He 
mneuvered in this manner, to avoid an action for three 
ks, during which time he was often obliged to aſk bread 
tom the common ſoldiers, having none of his own. 

de end of that period,/two brigades of militia from North- 
arolina, and one from Virginia, together with 400 re- 
wars raiſed for 18 months, joined his army, and gave 
im a ſuperiority of numbers. He therefore determined 
o longer to avoid an engagement. Lord Cornwallishaving 
ng ſought for this, no longer delay took place on either 
le, The American army conſiſted of about 4400 men, 
f which more than one half were militia. 
about 2420, chiefly troops grown veteran in victories; 
de former was drawn up in three lines. The front 
mpoſed of North-Carolina militia, the ſecond of Vir- 
Inia militia, the third aud laſt of continental troops 
mmanded by Gen. Huger and Col. Williams. After 
briſk cannonade in front, the Britiſh advanced: in three 
Mmns., The Heffians on the right, the guards in the 
Vor. II. H h center 


The Britiſh 


March 


15 
1781 


| 
| 
| 
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whom they are commanded.. 


ſome diſtance “ that he would be ſurrounded,” The 


litia precipitately quitted the field: As one good officer 


than over the reedy fork, a diſtance of about three mile 


moſt of the ſtragglers, and then retired to Speedwell 


Tux HISTORY ov Tre 5 
center, and Lieut, Col. Webſter's brigade on the left, aud 


attacked the front line. This gave way when their ad. 


verſaries were at the diſtance of 140 yards, and was 
occaſioned by the miſconduct of a colonel, who on 
the advance of the enemy, called out to an officer a 


alarm was ſufficient: Without enquiring into the proba- 
bility of what had been injudiciouſly ſuggeſted, the mi. 


may ſometimes mend the face of affairs, ſo the miſcon. 
duct of a bad one may injure a whole army. Untrained 
men when on the field are ſimilar to each other. Thy 
difference of their conduct depends much on jncidental 
circumſtances, and on none more than the manner of 
their being led on, and. the quality of the officery by 


The Virginia militia ſtood their ground, and kept uy 
their fire till they were ordered to retreat. Gen, See. 
vens their commander, had poſted 40 riflemen at equl 
diſtances, twenty paces in the rear of his brigade, with 
orders to ſhoot every man who ſhould leave his poſt, 
That brave officer though wounded through the thigh 
did not quit the field. The continental troops were lil 
engaged, and maintained the conflict with great ſpirit fo 
an hour and a half. At length the diſcipline of veterat 


troops gained. the day. They broke the ſecond Mary E 
land brigade, turned the American left flank, and got it * 
rear of the Virginia brigade. They appeared to be gal of 7 
ing Greene's right, which would have encircled tht * 


whole of the continental troops, a retreat was therefor 
ordered. This was made in good order, and no farth 


Greene halted there and drew up till he had collected 


iron works, ten miles diſtant from Guildford. II 
Americans loſt 4 pieces of artillery audi two ammuniti 
waggons. The victory coſt the Britiſh dear. Their ki 
led and wounded amounted to ſeveral hundreds. I 
guards loſt Colonel Stuart and three Captains, bei 


ſubalterns. Colonel Webſter, an officer of diſtinguilh 
; : mer 


. 
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tenant Colonel Tarleton, were wounded. About 300 of 
the continentals, and one hundred of the Virginia mili- 
q tia were killed or wounded. Among the former was 
be Major Anderſon of the Maryland line a moſt valuable 
b.. officer, of the latter were Generals . Huger and Stevens. 
Wi The early retreat of the North-Carolinians ſaved them 
cer E from much loſs. The American army ſuſtained a great 
0 diminution, by the numerous fugitives who inſtead of 
ned rejoining the camp went to their homes. Lord Corn- 
The wallis ſuffered ſo much that he was in no condition to 
tal improve the advantage he had gained. The Britiſh had 
r of only the name, the Americans, all the good conſequences 
by of a victory. General Greene retreated, and lord Corn- 
wallis kept the field, but notwithſtanding the Britiſh in- 


* up ereſt in North-Carolina was from that day ruined, Mar. 18 
dee Soon after this action, lord Cornwallis iſſued a procla- 

2 mation ſetting forth his complete victory, and calling on 

wi 


il loyal ſubjects to ſtand forth, and take an active part 
in reſtoring order and good goverament, and offering a 
pardon and protection to all rebels, murderers excepted, 
pho would ſurrender themſelves on or before the 20th 
of April, On the next day after this proclamation was 
ſued, his lordſhip left his hoſpital and 75 wounded men, 
with the numerous loyaliſts ia the vicinity, and began a 


poſt, 
thigh 
e lat 
it fo 
»terad 


Mary 


5% M narch towards Wilmington, which had the appearance 
wn of a retreat. Major Craig who for the purpoſes of co- 
| * operating with his lordſhip, had been ſtationed at Wil- 
retort 


nington, was not able to open a water communication 
th the Britiſh army while they were in the upper coun- 
y. The diſtance, the narrowneſs of Cape Fear river, 
he commanding elevation of its banks, and the hoſtile 
ſentiments of the inhabitants on each ſide of it forbad the 
tempt, The deſtitute condition of the Britiſh army, 
nde it neceſſary to go to theſe ſupplies, which for theſe 
eaſons could not be brought to them. 

General Greene no ſooner received information of 
dis movement of lord Cornwallis, than he put his ar- 
Py in motion to follow him, As he had no means of 
providing 
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merit died of his wounds, to the great regret of the whole 1781. 
royal army- Generals O'Hara and Howard, and Lieu- GER 
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March 
28. 


bitants of the Quaker perſuaſion, in which be mention. 
ed his being brought up a Quaker, and urged. them 10 
take care of the wounded on both ſides. His recon. 
mendations prevailed, and the Quakers ſupplicd the 
hoſpitals with every comfort in their power, 


were rapid, and their attacks unexpected. With the 
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providing for the wounded, of his own; and the Bi. 
tiſh forces, he wrote a letter to the neighbouring inha. 


The Americans continued the purſuit of Corowalli 
till they had arrived at Ramſay's mill on Deep river, 
but for good reaſons deſiſted from following him 20 


Lord Cornwallis halted and refreſhed his army for 
about three weeks at Wilmington, and then marchi( 
acroſs the country to Peterſburg in Virginia. -Before 
it was known that his lordſhip had determined on thi 
movement, the bold reſolution of returning to Soul- 
Carolina, was formed by Gen. Greene. This animated 
the friends of Congreſs in that quarter. Had the Ane- 
rican army followed his lordſhip, the ſouthern Sta 
would have conceived themſelves conquered for their 
hopes and fears prevailed ;uſt as the armies marched 
north or ſouth. Though lord Cornwallis marched 
through North-Carolina to Virginia, yet as the Amer 
can army returned to South-Carolina, the people con 
dered that movement of his _— in the light of 
retreat. 

While the two armies were in North-Carolioa, i 
whig inhabitants of South-Carolina were animated! 
the gallant exertions of Sumter and Marion. The 
diſtinguiſhed partiſans, while ſurrounded with enemic 
kept the field. Though the continental army w's dr 
yen into Virginia, they did not deſpair of the com not 
wealth. Having mounted thiéir followers, their motion 


light troops they intercepted the Britiſh convoys of pn 
viſions, infeſted their out poſts, beat up their quart 
and harafſcd their detachments with ſuch frequent 
larms, that they were obliged to be always on the 
guard, In the weſtern extremity of the State, Sumit 
was 6 by Cols. Niel, Lacey, * 

ratto! 


FRY 
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Bratton, Brandon and others, each of whom beld mili- 1781. 
ua commiſſions, and had many friends. In the north > 


* 
(aten extremity, Marion received in like manner great 
o Wl afitance from the active exertions of Cols, Peter Hor- 
.. and Hugh Horry, Lt. Col. John Baxter, Col. James 
ue Poſtell, Major John Poſtell, and Major John James. 
The inhabitants, either as affection or vicinity induced 
um WY them, arranged themſclves under ſome of the militia 
vet, I officers and performed many gallant enterpriſes, Theſe 
a fngly were of too little conſequence to merit a particu- 
lr relation, but in general they diſplayed the determi- 
for ned ſpirit of the people and embarraſſed the Britiſl. 7% 
Mi One in which Major John Poſtell commanded may 


fore (erve as an illuſtration of the ſpirit of the times, and 
particularly of the indifference for property which then 
prevailed, ' Capt, James de Peyſter of the royal army, 
with 25 grenadiers, having taken poſt in tbe houſe of 
the Major's father, the Major poſted his ſmall command 
of 21 militia men, in ſuch poſitions as commanded its 
doors, and demanded their ſurrender. This. being refu- 
ſed, he ſet fire to an outhouſe, and was proceeding to 
bura that in which they were poſted, and nothing but 
he immediate ſubmiſſion of the whole party reſtrained 
im from ſacrificing bis father's valuable property, to 
un an advantage to his country. | 

While lord Cornwallis was preparing to invade Virgi- 
in, Gen. Greene determined to re-commence offenſive 
nilitary operations in the ſouthern extreme of the confe- 
leracy, in preference to purſuing his lordſhip into Vir- 
nia. Gen. Sumter, who had warmly urged this mea- 
ure, was about this time authoriſed to raiſe a State bri- 
ade, to be in ſervice for eighteen months. He had alſo 
prepared the militia to co-operate with the returning con- 
nentals. With theſe forces an offenſive war was re- 
mmenced in South - Carolina, and proſecuted with ſpi- 
t and ſucceſs. 4 
Before Greene ſet out on his march for Carolina, ha 
it orders to General Pickens, to prevent ſupplics from 
ling to the Britiſh garriſons at Ninety-Six and Auguſta, 
u alſo detached Lieutenant Colonel Lee to advance 
before 
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April 


eſted by Gen. Marion and Lieut. Col. Lee. The beſiegen 
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before the continental troops. The latter in eight days 
penetrated through the intermediate country to Genera 
Marion's quarters upon the Santee. 'The main army, in 
a few more days, completed their march from Deep ri. 
ver to Camden. The Britiſh had erected a chain of 
poſts from the capital to the extreme diſtricts of the State, 
which had regular communications with each other. Lord 
Cornwallis being gone to Virginia, theſe became objects of 
enterprize to the Americans. While Gen. Greene was 
marching with his main force againſt Camden, fort Wat— 
ſon, which lay between Camden and Charleſton, was in- 


ſpeedily erected a work which overlooked the fort, though 
that was built on an Indian mount upwards of zo feet 
high, from which they fired into it with ſuch execution 
that the beſieged durſt not ſhew.themſelves. - Under theſe 
circumſtances the garriſon, conſiſting cf 114 men, ſur- 
rendered by capitulation. | | 
Camden, before which the main American army was 
encamped, is a village ſituated on a plain, covered on the 


ſouth and eaſt ſides by the Wateree and a creek, th . 
weſtern and northern by ſix redoubts. It was defended 4 
by lord Rawdon with about goo men. The American F 
army, conſiſting only of about an equal number of con w 
tinentals, and between two and three hundred militia, wa * 
unequal to the taſk of carrying this poſt by ſtorm, or of 1 
completely inveſting it. Gen. Greene therefore took! % 
good poſition about a mile diftant, in expectation of 2 1 
luring the garrifon out of their lines. Lord Rawdo 4 
armed his whole force, and with great ſpirit ſallied ot 3 
the 25th. An engagement enſued. Victory for ſome 4 
time evidently inclined to the Americans, but in the pre E 
greſs of the action, the premature retreat of two com * 
panies eventually occafioned the defeat of the whole 4 * 
merican army. Greene with his uſual firmneſs, inſtant * 
ly took meaſures to prevent lord Rawdon from impro! 4 
ing the ſucceſs he had obtained, He retreated with ſucl op 
order that moſt of his wounded and all his artillery, to AM 


gether with a number of priſoners, were carried 01 


The Britiſh retired to Camden, and the Americans en 
campe( 
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camped about five miles from their former poſition. Their 1781. 

oſs was between two and three hundred. Soon after | 

this action Gen. Greene, knowing that the Britiſh garri- 

ſon could not ſubſiſt long, in Camden without freſh ſnp- 

plies from Charleſton or the country, took ſuch poſiti- 

os as were moſt likely to prevent their getting any, May 7. 
Lord Rawdon received a reinforcement of 4 or $00 

men by the arrival of Col. Watſon from Pedee. With 

this increaſe of ſtrength, he attempted on the next day 

to compel Gen. Greene to another action, but found it 

to be impracticable. Failing in this deſign, he returned 

to Camden and burned the jail, mills, many private houſes 


oy and a great deal of his own baggage. He then evacu- 
vgh ned the poſt, and retired to the fourhward of Santee. 
feet His lordſhip diſcovered as much prudence in evacuating 
on Camden, as he had ſhewn bravery in its defence. The 
= all of fort Watſon broke the chain of communication 
vin Charleſton, and the poſition of the American ar- 
_ in a great meaſure intercepted ſupplics from the ad- 


acent country. The Britiſh in South-Carolina, now cut 
off from all communication with lord Cornwallis, would 
have hazarded the capital, by keeping large detachments 
in their diſtant out-poſts. They therefore reſolved to 
contract their limits by retiring within the Santee. This 
neaſure animated the friends of Congreſs in the cxtre- 
nities of the State, and diſpoſed them to co-operate with 
lie American army, While Greene lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Camden, he hung in one day eight ſoldiers, 
vho had deſerted from his army. This had ſuch effect 
iſterwards that there was no deſertion for three months, 
On the day after the evacuation of Camden the poſt at 
Orangeburg, conſiſting of 70 Britiſh militia and 1 2 regu- 
lars, ſurrendered to Gen. Sumter, On the next day 
fort Motte capitulated. This was ſituated above the fork May 12. 
on the ſouth Gde of the Congaree. The Britiſh had built 


nſtant 

" their works round Mrs, Motte's dwelling houſe. She with 

+ ſud great cheerfulneſs furniſhed the Americans with materials 
r firing her own houſe. Theſe being thrown by them on 


u roof ſoon kindled into flame. The firing of the houſe, 


which 


May 11. 
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1981; which was in the center of the Britiſh works, compel. 
ue the garriſon, conſiſting of wy men, to fortender 
diſcretion. 
la two days more the Britiſh evacuated their poſt at 
Nelſon's ferry, and deſtroyed a great part of their ſtorey, 
May 1 ;, On the day following, fort Granby, garriſoned by 352 men 
| moſtly royal militia, ſurrendered ro Lieut. Col. Lee: Ve. 

ry advantageous terms were given them, from an appre- 
henſion that lord Rawdon was marching to their relief, 
Their baggage was ſecured, in which was included an 
immenſe quantity of plunder. The American militia 
were much diſguſted at the terms allowed the garriſon, 
and diſcovercd a diſpoſition to break the capitulation and 
kill the priſoners; but Greene reſtrained them, by de- 
claring in the moſt peremptory manner that he would in- 
ſtantly put to death any one, who ſhould offer violence 

ta thoſe who by ſurrendering were under his protection. 
General Marion with a party of militia, marched - 

bout this 'time to Georgetown, and began regular ap- 

| proaches againſt the Britiſh poſt in that place. On the 
| firſt night after his men had broken ground, their ad. 
Hz verſaries evacuated their works, and retreated to Char- 
leſton; ſhortly after one Manſon, an inhabitant of Soutb- 

Carolina, who had joined the Britiſh, appeared in ar 

armed veſſel, and demanded permiflion to land his men 

in the town. This being refuſed, he ſent a few of them 

aſhore and ſet fire to it. Upwards of forty houſes were 

ſpeedily reduced to aſhes. 

In the rapid manner juſt related, the Britiſh loſt fix 

poſts, and abandoned all the northeaſtern extremities of 

- South-Carolina. They ſtill retained poſſeſſion of Augult 
and Ninety-ſix, in addition to their poſts near the | 

coaſt. Immediately after the ſurrender of fort Grand 
Lieutenant Colonel Lee began his RG for Auguſt 

and in four days completed it. 

May 21. The Britiſh poſt at Silver-Bluff, with a field piece an 
confiderable ſtores, ſurrendered to a detachment of L 

legion commanded by Captain Rudolph, Lee on his 4 

rival at Auguſta joined Pickens, who with a body of mi 

_ litia * for ſome time paſt taken poſt in the "I 


May 14. 
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d. They jointly carried on their approaches againſt fort 1781. 
- v WY Cornwallis at Auguſta, in which Colonel Brown com- — 
| manded. Two batteries were erected within 30 yards of 
of WH the parapet, which overlooked the fort. From theſe 
res, Ml eminences the American riflemen ſhot into the infide of 
nen me works with ſucceſs: The garriſon buried themſelves 
Ve. n a great meaſure under ground, and obſtinately refuſed 
pres BY to capitulate, till the neczflity was fo prefling that every 
kek. nan who attempted to fire on the beſiegers, was immedi- + 
an zicly ſhot down. At length when farther reſiſtance would June 5. 
lia bare been madneſs, the fort with about 300 men ſurren- 
fon, WW tered, on honorable terms of capitulation. The Ame- 
and WMticans during the ſiege had about forty men killed and 
de- ME wounded. After the ſurrender, Lieutenant Colonel Grier- 
d in- ba of the Britiſh militia, was ſhot by the Americans. 
ence A reward of 100 guineas was offered, but in vain, for 
ion, WW the perpetrator of the perfidious deed. Lieutenant Colo- 
d el Brown, would probably have ſhared the ſame fate, 
rid not his conquerors furniſhed him with an eſ- 
o the ort to the royal garriſon in Savannah. Individuals 
r ad. oboſe paſſions were inflamed by injuries, and exaſperated 
Char rich perſonal animoſity, were eager to gratify revenge in 
outb-olation of the laws of war. Murders had produced 
in u nurders. Plundering, aſſaſſinations, and houſe burn- 
mei ag, had become common. Zeal for the King or the 
them Congreſs were the oſtenſible motives of action; bur in 
s were everal of both ſides, the love of plunder, private pique, 
ind a ſavageneſs of diſpoſition, led to actions which were 
diſgraceful to human nature. Such was the ſtate of par- 
les in the vicinity of Savannah river, and ſuch the ex- 
lperation of Whigs againſt tories, and of tories againſt \, 
Whigs; and ſo much had they ſuffered from and inflict- 
ed on each other, that the laws of war, and the' precepts 
{ humanity afforded but a feeble ſecurity for the obſer- 
ance of capitulations on either fide. The American 
dicers exerted themſelves to procure to their priſoners 
hat ſafety which many of the inhabitants, influenced by 
i remembrance of the ſufferings of themſelves, and of 


teir friends, were unwilling to allow them. . 
Vol. II. 11 | While 
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WY poſts, Greene proceeded with his main army and laid 


May 25. T 


June 18. reduction of the place by aſſault. The latter was at 
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While operations were carrying on againſt the ſmaj 


fiege to Ninety-fix, in which Lieutenant Colonel Cruger, 
with upwards of 500 men was advantageouſly poſted. On 
the left of the beſiegers was a work, erected in the form of 
a ſtar. Oa the right was a ſtrong blockade fort, with 
two block houſes in it. The town was alſo piequetted in 
with ſtrong picquets, and ſurrounded with a ditch, and 
a bank, near the height of a common parapet, The 
befiegers were more numerous than the beſieged, but the 
diſparity was not great. 
The ſiege was proſecuted with indefatigable induſtry, 
he garr iſon defended themſelves with ſpirit and addreh, 
On the morning after the ſiege began, a party allied 
from the garriſon, and drove the advance of the beſicy- 
ers from their works. The next night, two ſtrong ble 
batteries were erected at the diſtance of 350 yards. A 
nother battery 20 feet high, was erected within 220 
yards, and ſoon after a fourth one was erected villit 
100 yards of the main fort, and laſtly, a rifle battery x 
erected 30 feet high, within 30 yards of the ditch ; fron 
all of which the beſiegers fired into the Britiſh wor 
The abbatis was turned, and a mine and two trenche 
were ſo far extended, as to be within fix feet of thy 
ditch. At that intereſting moment, intelligence v 
conveyed into the garriſon, that lord Rawdon was near 
hand, with about 2000 men for their relief. Theſe ha 
arrived in Charleſton from Ireland after the fiege began 
and were marched for Ninety-ſix, on the - ſeventh da 
after they landed. In theſe circumſtances, Gen. Gree 
had no alternative hut to raiſe the ſiege, or attempt th 


tempted. Though the affailants diſplayed great reſo]ut 
on, they failed of ſucceſs. On this General Greet 
raiſed the ſiege, and retreated over Saluda. His loſs i 
the aſſault and previous conflicts was about 150 mel 
Lieutenant Colonel Cruger deſervedly gained great rep 
tation by this ſucceſsful defence. He was particularly i 
debted to Major Greene, who had bravely and judicioul 


defended that redoubt, for the reduction of which, tl 
greate 
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greateſt exertions had been made. Truly diſtrefling was 178 1. 


he ſituation of the American army. When they were 
nearly maſters of the whole country, they were compell- 
ed to ſeek ſafery by retreating to its remoteſt extremity. 
ln this gloomy fituation Greene was adviſed to retire with 


bis remaining force to Virginia. To ſuggeſtions of this 


kind he nobly replied. * I will recover South-Carolina 
or die in the attempt.“ This diſtinguiſhed officer whoſe 
genius WAS moſt vigorous in thoſe perilous extremities, 
when feeble minds abandon themſelves to deſpair, adopt- 
ed the only expedient now left him, that of avoiding an 
engagement till the Britiſh force ſhould be divided. Lord 
awdon who by rapid marches was near Ninety-ſix, at 
the time of the aſſault, purſued the Americans as far 
u the Enoree river; but without overtaking them. De- 
iſtiog from this fruitleſs purſuit he drew off a part of his 
force from Ninty-ſix, and fixed a detachment at the Con- 
nree. General Greene on hearing that the Britith force 
ws divided, faced about to give them battle. Lord Raw- 
don no leſs ſurpriſcd than alarmed at this unexpected 
movement of his lately retreating foe, abandoned the Con- 
paree in two days after he had reached it, and marched 
lo Orangeburgh. General Greene in his turn purſued 
and offered him battle. His lordſhip would not venture 
but, and his adverſary was too weak to attack him in his 
acampment, with any proſpect of fucceſs. 

Reaſons fimilar to thoſe which induced the Britiſh to 
ncuate Camden, weighed with them about this time, 10 
thdraw their troops from Nincty-ſix. While the Ame- 


can army lay near Orangeburgh, Lieutenant Colonel. 


ruger, having evacuated the poſt he had gallantly de- 
ended, was marching with the troops of that garriſon, 
rough the forks of Ediſto, to join lord Rawdon ar 
prangeburgh. General Greene being unable to prevent 
Kir junction, and ſtill leſs ſo to ſtand before their com- 
ned force, retired to the high hills of Santee. The eva- 
uation of Camden having been effected by ſtriking at the 
ſſts below it, the ſame manceuvre was now attempted to 
dduce the Britiſh to leave Orangeburgh. With this view 

zerals Sumter and Marion, with their brigades, and the 


legion 
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178 Ni legion cavalry, were dzched to Monk's 1 
WI cheſter. They moved down different roads, aud coin. 


Ediſto, conceived: themſelves able to hold all that ferti 


| forcing them down towards Charleſton. , He therefor 


to attack them in their encampment at chis place. 


Ta HIS TOR Tor TE 


menced ſeparate and ſucceſsful attacks, on convoys and de. 
tachments j in the vicinity of Charleſton. In this manner 
was the war carried on. While the Britiſh kept thei 
forces compact, they could not cover the country, and the 
American General had the prudence, to ayoid fightin, 
When they divided their army, their derachmens were 
attacked and defeated, While they were in the uppe 
country, light parties of Americans annoyed thei 
ſmall poſts in the lower ſettlements. The people ſoon 
found that the late conquerors were not able to afford 
them their promiſed protection. The ſpi ſpirit of revolth 
came general, and the royal intereſt daily declined, 
The Britiſh having evacuated all their poſts to thy 
northward of Santee and Congaree, and to the weſtwara o 


country, which is in à great meaſure encloſed, by thel 
rivers. They therefore once more reſumed their ſtatian 
near the junction of the Wateree and Congaree. Thi 
induced Gen. Greene to concert farther , . meaſures fo 


croſſed the Wateree and 'Congaree, and; colleded h 
whole force on the ſouth fide of the latter, i intending i 
act offenſively. On his approach the Britiſh retired a 
bout 40 miles nearer Charleſton, and. took poſt at th 
Eutaw ſprings. Gen. Greene advanced with 2C00 9 


force was drawn up in two lines: The firſt was ae 
of militia, and the ſecond of continental troops. Ast 
Americans advanced they fell in with two par ties of u 
Britiſh, three or four miles a head of their main army 
Theſe being briſkly attacked ſoon retired, The mili 
continued ro purſue and fre, till the action became get 
ral, and till they were obliged to give way. They v 
well ſupported by the continental troops. In the hottel 
of the action Col. O. Williams, and Licur; Col. Camptt 
with the Maryland and Virginia continentals charged vi 
trailed arms. Nothing could ſurpaſs, the increpidity | 
both officers and men on. this occation, | They rulked | 


% 
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ar. WY good order, throngh. a heavy; gangonade, and a thowe 1781, 
on. er of muſhetcy, with, ſach unſhaken, xeſolutiqn, that they * 
bore dawn all before, them. Lieut. Col. Campbel, While 
bravely leading his men on to that ſucceſsful charge, rer 
ceived a mortal. wound. After be had fallen he enquir- 
ed who gaye. way, and being informed that the Byitiſh 
were fleciog, in all quarters, replied “ L. die contented,” 
and immediately expired. The Britiſh were vigaroully 
purſued, and upwards, of 500 of them were taken pri- 
ſoners. On their, retreat they took poſt in a ſtrong 
brick houſe, and in A, picquerted: garden; From theſe 
advantageous | pokitians they reuewed the action. Four 
þx pounders were ordered up before the houſe, from 
vader cover of which, the Briciſh, were firing The 
Americans were compelled to. leave. theſe, pieces and rev 
lire, but they left j; ſtrong pic quet on, che feld of battle, 
and only recreated to the neareſt water in zheir rear. In 
the evening of the next day, Lieut, Cal. Stuart who com- 
manded the Britiſh, on this occaſion, left ſeventy. of his 
vounded men and 3 thouſand, ſtand of arms, and move 
ed from the Eucays towards Charleſton. , The laſs of che 
dritith incluſive of priſoners, was upwards, of 1100 wen 
that of the American sabove 500. ia which ae were 
laty clicers. 

Congreſs honored Gen, Gr cene for his nr condudt 
in this action, with a Britiſh andard and a golden me- 
hal, They alſo voted their thanks to the GEN corps 
and their commanders 

Soon after this engagement, the Americans retired to 
their former polition on the high hills of Santee, and 
he Britiſh took 'poſt in the vieinity of Monks-Corner. 
In the cloſe of the year Gen. Greene moved down ivta 
the lower country, and about the ſame time the Britiſh 
abandoned their outpoſts, and retired with their whole 
force to the quarter hquſc on Charleſton-neck. The de- 
fence of the country was given up, and the conquerors, 
who had lately carried their arms to the extreniities of 
the Stare, ſeldom aimed at any thing more than to ſecure 
mnemſelves in the viciniiy of the capital. The crops 
Which had been planted! in the ſpring of. he year _ 

ritiſh 
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1781, Britiſh: :abſpices; and with he achte of affording 
2 them ſupplies, fell into the hands of the Atericats ind 


- * Evitaw may be conſidered as cloſing the national war in 
South-Carolina. A few excurſions were afterwards made 


ment the Britiſh were in force over all the State; at iu 


ſtances of commanders, who have achieved ſo much 


' tain or the plunder of Carolina could procure. Under al 


' ſelves in the capital and its vicinity. Had not his mind 


# 
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adminiſtered to them 'a ſeaſonable relief. The barile of 


by rhe Britiſh, and fundry ſmall enterprizes were executed: 
but nothing of more general conſequence than the loſs of 
property, and of individual lives. Thus ended the cam- 
paign of 1781, in South-Carolina.” At its commence. 
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cloſe they durſt not, but with great precaution, venture 
20 miles from Charleſton. Hiſtory affords but few in- 


with equal means, as was done by Gen. Greene in the 
ſhort ſpace of a twelve month. He opened the campaign 
with gloomy proſpects, but cloſed it with glory. His un- 
paid and half naked army had to contend with veteran 
ſoldiers, ſupplied with every thing that the wealth of Bri 


theſe diſadvantages, he compelled ſupe: ior numbers 10 
retire from the extremity of the State, and confine then. 


been of the firmeſt texture he would have been diſcots 
raged, but his enemies found him as formidable on the 
* of a aten as on the morning ALLE a vor 
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' „ „HA. XXIV. . 


Campaign of 1781. Operations in pada! Corn-walli 
captured: Neu- Lendon deftroyed. | 


＋ has already 6 mentioned that lord Cornwall 
| ſoon after the battle of Guildford, marched to Wil 
mington in North-Carolina. When he had completel 
that march, various plans of operation were preſented 
to his view. It was ſaid in favour of his proceedin! 
ſouthwardly, | that the country between W ae 6 
Camden was barren and of difficult paſſage · - that an en 


barkacion for — would by both tedious and dif: 
graceful, 


* 
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pracefyl---that a junction with che royal forces in Vie: 


quarter, would be the moſt effectual plan for effecting 
and ſecuriog the ſubmiſſion of the more ſouthern States. 
(ther arguments of, apparently equal force urged his re- 
turn to South-Carolina. Previous to his departure for 


bad begun his march for Camden, and he had reaſon 
from paſt experience to fear that if he did pot follow 
him, the inhabitants by a ſecond revolt, would give the 
American army a ſuperiority over the ſmall force left 
inder lord Rawdon. Though his lordſhip was very ap- 
prehenfive of danger from that quarter, he hoped either 


that Gen. Greene would follow the royal army to Vir- 
zinia, or in the moſt unfavourable event he flattered 
himſelf, that by the conqueſt of Virginia, the recovery 


lordſhip having too much pride to turn back, and prefer- 
Ing the extenſive ſcale of operations which Virwoia pre- 
ſeated, to the narrow one of preſerving paſt conqueſts, 
determined to leave Carolina to its fate. Before the end 
of April, he therefore proceeded on his march, from Wil- 
nington towards Virgiaia, "To. fayonr the paſſage of 
the many rivers, with which the country is interſected, 
two boats were mounted on carriages and taken along 


lays without oppoſition, and almoſt without intelligence. 
The Americans made an attempt at Swift-creek and af- 
terwards at Fiſhing-creek to ſtop their progreſs, but 
vithout any effect. The Britiſh took the ſhorteſt road 
lo Halifax, and on their arrival there defeated ſeveral 
parties of the Americans and took ſome ſtores, with ve- 
7 little loſs on their fide. The Roanoke, the Meherrin, 
id the Nottaway givers were ſucceſlively croſſed by the 
opal army, and with little or no oppoſition from the 
liſperſed inhabitants, In leſs than a month the march 


ter had been fixed upon as the place of rendezyous, 


combination 


Virginia, he had received information that Gen. Greene 


that lord Rawdon would be able to ſtand his ground, or 


of South-Carolina would be at any time practicable. His 


vith his army. The King's troops proceeded ſeveral - 


om Wilmington to Peterſburg was completed. The 


d 2 private correſpondence with Gen, Philips. By this 


5s 
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inis, and the proſecution of ſolid operations in that A 
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1781, Britiſh abſpices; and with the eech of affording 
— them ſupplies, fell into the hands of the Americans and 


Eutaw may be conſidered as cloſing the national war in 


ſtances of commanders, who have achieved ſo much 


taiĩn or the plunder of Carolina could procure. Under al 


ſelves in the capital and its vicinity. Had not his mind 


* 
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adminiſtered to them a ſeaſonable relief. The bartle of 


South-Carolina. A few excurſions were afterwards made 
by the Britiſh, and fundry ſmall enterprizes were executed, 
but nothing of more general conſequence than the loſs of 
property, and of individual lives. Thus ended the cam- 
paign of 1781, in South-Carolina. At its commence. 
ment the Britiſh were in force over all the State; at iu 
cloſe they durſt not, but with great precaution, venture 
20 miles from Charleſton. Hiſtory affords but few in- 


with equal means, as was done by Gen. Greene in the 
ſhort ſpace of a twelve month. He opened the campaign 
with gloomy proſpects, but cloſed it with glory. His un- 
paid and half naked army had to contend with veteran 
ſoldiers, ſupplied with every thing that the wealth of Bri 


theſe diſadvantages, he compelled ſuperior numbers 10 
retire from the extremity of the State, and confine theg- 


been of the firmeſt texture he would have been diſcou- 
raged, but his enemies found him as formidable on the 
evening of a defeat, as on the morning after a victory, 
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| CHAP. XXIY. 


We of 1781. Operations in Virginia: Corn wall 
captured: Neu- London deſtroyed. 


T has already been mentioned that lord Cornwall 

ſoon after the battle of Guildford, marched to Wil 
mington in North-Carolina. When he had - completed 
that march, various plans of operation were preſented 
to his view. It was ſaid in favour of his procecding 
ſouthwardly, that the country between Wilmington 206 
Camden was barren and of difficult paſſage=--that an en 


barkation for Charleſton would be * tedious and g 
gracetu 
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grace eful that a junction with che royal forces in Vir- 1 2 1. 


gais, and the proſecution of ſolid, operations in that 
quarter, would be the moſt effectual plan for effecting 
and ſecuring the ſubmiſſion of the more ſouthern States. 
Other arguments of apparently equal force urged his re- 
turn to South-Carolina, Previous to his departure for 


Virginia, he had received information that Gen. Greene 


had begun his march for Camden, and he had reaſon 
from paſt experience to fear that if he did not follow 
him, the inhabitants by a ſecond revolt, would give the 
American army a ſuperiority over the ſmall force left 
inder lord Rawdon. Though his lordſhip was very ap- 
prehenſive of danger from that quarter, he hoped cither 
that lord Rawdon would be able to ſtand his ground, or 
that Gen. Greene would follow the royal army to Vir- 
zinia, or in the moſt unfavourable event he flattered 
himſelf, that by the conqueſt of Virginia, the recovery 


of South-Carolina would be at any time practicable. His 


lordſhip having too much pride to turn back, and prefer- 
ing the extenſive ſcale of operations whi irginia pre- 
ſented, to the narrow one of . preſerving paſt conqueſts, 
(termined to leave Carolina to its fate. Before the end 
of April, he therefore proceeded on his march, from Wil- 
mington towards Virgiaia, To favonr the paſſage of 
the many rivers, with which the country is iuterſected, 
two boats were mounted on carriages ahd taken along 


vith his army. The King's troops proceeded ſeveral . 


lays without oppoſition, and almoſt without intelligence. 
The Americans made an attempt at Swift-creek and af- 
jerwards at Fiſhing-creek to ſtop their progreſs, but 
vithout any effect. The Britiſh took the ſhorteſt road 
to Halifax, and on their arrival there defeated ſeveral 
arties of the Americans and took ſome ſtores, with ve- 

Fj little loſs on their fide. The Roanoke, the Mcherrin, 
and the Nottaway rivers were ſucceſſively croſſed by the 
fojal army, and with little or no oppoſition from the 


liſperſed inhabitants, In leſs than a month the march wy 20. 


om Wilmington to Peterſburg was completed. The 
ter had been fixed upon as the place of rendezvous, 


2 private correſpondence with Gen, Philips. By this 


combination 


— Virginia, with the troops whith Had marched from 'Wils 


Tur Hs TORK br iow! if 
elvtingae of the royal forte previoufly” employed 10 


mington, lord Cortwaltis was at clit head of a very pow. 
erful army. This junction was ſcarcely completed, when 
lord Cornwallis*received lord *Rawdon's report of the a0. 
vantage he had gained over Gen. Greene, on'the 24th of 
the preceding month. About the fame time he received 
information that three Britiſh reginiehts bows — from 
Cork for Charleſton, 
"Theſe two events eaſed his mind of all analy for 
South-Carolina, and inſpired him with brilliant hopes of 
a glorious campaign. He conſidered himſelf as having 
already ſubdued both the Carolinas, and as being in 
fair way to increaſe his military fame, by the addition of 
Virginia to the liſt of his conqueſts, By the late com- 
bination of the royal forces under Philips and Corowal. Wi" 
lis, and by the recent arrival of a reinforcement of 1500 
men directly from New-York, Virginia became the ps. e 
cipal theatre of operations for the remainder of the 
campaign. The formidable force, thus collected in one 
body, called for the vigorous exertions of the friends of 
independence. The defenſive operations, in oppoſitionto 
it, were principally entruſted to the Marquis de la Fayette. 
Early in the year he had been detached from the mai 
American army on an expedition, the object of whic 
was a co-operation with the French fleet in capturing” 
Gen. Arnold. On the failure of this,” the Marque. 
marched back as far as the head of Elk. There he e 
ceived an order to return to Virginia to oppoſe the Br 
tiſh forces, which had become more formidable by tht 
artival of a conſiderable reinforcement]; under Gen. Phi 
lips. He proceeded without delay to Richmond, and ar 
rived there the day before the Britiſh reached Manchel an 
ter, on the oppoſite ſide of James river. Thus was th 
eapital of Virginia, at that time filled with almofl 
the military ſtores of the State, ſaved from immine0 
danger. So great was the ſuperiority of numbers d 
the fide of the Britiſh, that the Marquis Had before bil 
a labor of the greateſt difficulty, and was prefſed wi 


many embarraſſinents. Ia the firſt moments of the f 
8 5 
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ing tempeſt, and till he could provide againſt its utmoſt 178 1. 
rage, he began to retire with his little army, which con- W 
iſted only of about 11000 regulars, 2000 militia, and 
60 dragoo nus. | g- a” f 4 
Lord Cornwallis advanced from Peterſburg to James 
river which he croſſed at Weſtown, and thence marching 
through Hanover county croſſed the South Anna or 
pamunkey river. The Marquis fallowed his motions, 
hut at a guarded diſtance. The ſuperiority of the Bri- 
ih army, eſpecially of their cavalry, which they eaſily 
ſupplied with good horſes from the ſtables and paſtures 
f private gentlemen in Virginia, enabled them co traverſe 
je country in all directions. Two diſtant expeditions 
ere therefore undertaken. The one was to Charlotte- 
lle, with the view of capturing the Governor and Aſ- 
embly of the State. 'The other to Point of Fork to 
eftroy ſtores, Lt. Col. Tarleton to whom the firſt was 
pmmitted, ſucceeded ſo far as to diſperſe the Aſſembly, 
zpture ſeven of its members, and to deſtroy a great 
wantiry of ſtores at and near Charlotteville. The 
der expedition which was committed to Lt. Col. Sim 
de, was only in part ſucceſsful, for the Americans had 
viouſly removed the moſt of their ſtores from Point 
Fork. In the courſe of theſe marches and counter 
ches, immenſe quantities of property were deſtroyed 
d ſundry unimportant fkirmiſhes took place. The 
tit made many partial conqueſts, but theſe were 
dom of longer duration than their cacampments, 
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he re 
he B young Marquis, with a degree of prudence that 
"by bl ald have done honor to an old ſoldier, ated ſo cau- 


on. Th fly on the defenfive and made ſo judicious a choice of 
aud , aud ſhewed ſo much vigor and deſign in his 
zanchelfements, as to prevent any ad vantage being taken of 


72 id weakneſs, In his circumſtances, not to be deſtroy- 
nl M as triumph. He effected a junction at Racoon: 
- mine. wich Gen: Wayne, who was at the head of 800 


poſylvanians. While this junction was forming the 
Juſh got between the American army and its ſtores, 
had been removed from Richmond to Albemarle 
court houſe. The poſſeſſion of theſe was an ob- 
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were two days march from Albemarle old coun houſe, 


Albemarle old court houſe which had been long diſuſe 


June 18. 


adjacent. He followed lord Cornwallis, and had d 


der Col. Butler and ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs. 


ply with this requiſition, and judging that his comm 
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got within a. few miles of the Britiſh army, when they 


The Britiſh general conſidered himſelf as fare of his 2d. 
verſary for he knew that the ſtores were his object; an 
he conceived it impractigable for the Marquis to get 
between him and the Wöred but by a road in pak 
ing which he might be attacked to advantage. Thi 
Marquis had the addreſs to extricate himſelf from thi 
difficulty, by opening in the night a nearer road ig 


and was much embarrafſed. To the ſurprize of 1; 
Cornwallis, the Marquis fixed himſelf the next day be 
tween the Britiſh army and the American ſtores. Lor 
Cornwallis, finding his ſchemes fruſtrated fell back 
Richmond. About this time the Marquis) army was tei 
forced by Steuben's troops, and by militia from the pit 


addreſs to impreſs him with an idea that the America 
army was much greater then it really was, His lor 
ſhip therefore retrcated to Williamſburg. The day 
ter the main body of the Britiſh army arrived the 
their rear was attacked by an American light corps 


About the time lord Cornwallis reached Williamſby 
he received intelligence from New-York, ſeiting for 
the danger to which the royal army in that city was 
poſed from a combined attack, that was ſaid to be thre 
ened by the French and Americans. Sir Henry Clin 
therefore required a detachment from Earl Corno 
if he was not engaged in any important enterpriſe, 
recommended to him a healthy ſtation, with an am 
defenſive force, till the danger of. New-York wad 
perſed. Lord Cornwallis thinking it expedient to ce 


afterwards would not be adequate to maintaio. his pre 
poſition at Williamfburg, determined: to retire to Par 
mouth. For the execution of this project, it was 
cefſary to croſs James river. The Marquis de la Faye 
Fonceiving this to be a favourable. opportunity for a 
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og on the information of a countrymaàn, that the main 
body of che Britiſti had eroſſed James river, puſhed for · 
wards with about 800 light troops to haraſs their rear. 
Contrary to his expeRations, he found the whole Britiſh 
umy drawn up ready to oppoſe him. He inſtantly con- 
ceived that the beſt mode of extricating himſelf from his 
perilous ſituation would be, to aſſume a bold counte- 


retreat, He therefore preſſed on for ſome time, and urg- 
ed an attack with ſpirit before he fell back. Lord Corns 
malls, perhaps ſuſpecting an ambuſcade, did not purſue. 
by this bold manœuvre Wayne got off but wich little loſs. 
la the courſe of theſe various movements, the Britiſh 
were joined by few of the inhabitants, and ſcarcely by 
wy of the natives. The Virginians for the moſt part 
ther joined the Americans, or what was much more 
dmmon, kept out of the way of the Britiſh, To pur» 
aſe ſafety by ſubmiſſion was the policy of very few; 
d theſe were for the moſt part natives of Britain. Af. 
Earl Cornwallis had croffed James river, he marched 
Ir Poriſaiouth. He had previouſly taken the neceſſary 
eps for complying with the requifition of Sir Henry 
inton; to ſend:a part of his command to New-York. 
ut before they ſailed, an expreſs arrived from Sir Hen- 
Clinton with a letter, expreſſing his preference of Wil 
aniburgh to Portſmouth for the refidence of the army, 
d his deſire that Old- Point- Comfort or Hampton road 
dould be ſecured as a ſtation for line of battle ſhips. 


Iniſhip to detain any part or the whole of the forces 
in zu ler his command, for completing this fervice. On 
; was e mination, Hampton road was not approved of as a 
nion for the navy. It being a principal object of the 
Wmign to fix on a ſtrong permanent poſt or place of 
in the Chefapeak for the ſecurity of both the ar- 
and navy, and Portſmouth and Hampton road having 
un been pronounced; unfit for that purpoſe, Vork- 
and Glouceſter Points were conſidered as moſt like- 
10 accord with the views of the royal commanders. 
Inſmouth was therefore evacuated, and its. garriſon 


effenfively, advauded on the Britiſh. Sen. Wayne rely 178 1. 


vince, and engage his adverſaries before he attempted to July 6. 


de commander in ehief, at the ſame time, allowed his 


transferred 


| 
| 
| 
1 


ita A: i 


Aug. 
30. 


| to relate what has happened, and not to indulge col) 


transferred to Vork-Town. Lord Cornwallis availe 
” himſelf of Sir Henry Clinton's permiſſion to retainthe 


abandoned the reſolution of attacking che combined i 
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whole force under his command, and impreſſed with the 
neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a ſtrong place of arms in the 
Cheſapeak, applied himſelf with induſtry to fortify his 
new poſts, ſo as to render tbem tenable by his preſent 
army, amounting to 7000 men, - againf} any foree- that 
he ſuppofed likely to be brought againſt them. 
At this period the offtcers of the Britiſh' navy exped- 
ol that their fleet in the Weſt-Indies would join them, 
and that ſolid operations in Virginia would in a ſhort 
time re-commence. with increaſed vigor. | 
While they were indulging theſe hopes Count de Graf 
with a French fleet of 28 fail of the line from the Weſt 
Indies entered the Cheſapeak, and about the ſame time 
intelligence arrived, that the French and American ar 
mies which had been lately ſtationed in the more north 
ern States, were advancing towards Virginia. Count dt 


Graſſe, without lofs of time, blocked up York river vil 
three large ſhips and ſome frigates, and moored the ptia f 
cipal part of his fleet in Lynhaven-bay. Three tho i 
fand two hundred French troops, brought in this fe 
from the Weſt-Indies, commanded-by the Marquis in 
St. Simon, were difembarked and foon after formed i 
junction with the continental troops under the Marqu_hl de 
de la Fayette, and the whole took poſt at Williamſput i 
An attack on this force was intended, but before all the ai» 
rangements ſubſervient to its executiom were fixed up o 
letters of an early date in September were received i 
lord Cornwallis from Sir Henry Clinton, announcif de 
that he would do his utmoſt to reinforce: the royal 2 Lo 
in Cheſapeak, or make every diverfion in his power, nu 


that Admiral Digby was hourly expected on the ce 
On the receipt of this intelligence Earl cee | 
thinking himſelf juſtified in hazarding -an engaget 


of Fayette and St. Simon. It is the province of hiſte 


tures in the boundleſs field of contivgencies; oth 
it might be added that Karl Cornwallis,” by this 
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farther concentration ſoon became irreſiſtible. On the 
dther hand if an attack had been made, and that had 
proved unſucceſsful, he would have been charged with 


the ſame uncertain ground of conjecturing what ought 
to have been done, it might be ſaid that the knowledge 
Earl Cornwallis had of public affairs would have juſtified 
bim in abandoning York-Town, in order to return to 
South-Carolina. It ſeems as though this would have 
been his wiſeſt plan; but either from an opinion that 
his inſtructions to ſtand his ground were poſitive, or that 
elfectual relief was probable, his lordſhip thought proper 
to riſque every thing on the iſſue of a fiege. An at- 
n tempt was made to burn or diſlodge the French ſhips in 
the river, but none to evacuate his poſts at this early 
nr period, when that meaſure was practicable. 1 

r Admiral Greaves with 20 fail of the line, made an ef- 
fort for the relief of lord Cornwallis; but without effect- 
thou ing his purpoſe. When he appeared off the capes of 
Virginia, M. de Graſſe went out to meet him, and an 
indecifive engagement took place. The Britiſh were wil- 
rmed WW ling to renew the action; but de Graſſe for good reaſons 
Large declined it. His chief object in coming out of the capes 


26r 


of opinion, loſt a favourable opportunity of extricating 178 f.. 
himſelf from i combination of hoftile force, which 'by 7 


raſhneſs in not waiting for the promiſed co-operation. O 


Sep. 7. 


bur vas to cover a French fleet of eight line of battle ſhips, 


which: was expected from Rhode-Iſland. In conformity 
to a preconcerted plan, Count de Barras commander of 
this fleet, had ſailed for the Cheſapeak, about the time 
de Graſſe ſailed from the Weſt-Indies for the ſame place. 
To avoid the Britiſh fleet, he had taken a circuit by Ber- 
muda, For fear that the Britiſh fleet might intercept him 
en his approach to the capes of Virginia; de Graſſe 
ane out to be at hand for his protection. While Greaves 
agemen ad de Graſſe were maneuvering near the mouth of the 

eelapeak, Count de Barras paſſed the former in the 


of dinger, and got within the capes of Virginia. This gave 
ze code fleet of his moſt Cliriſtian Majeſty a decided ſuperio- 


ot ty. Admiral Greaves ſoon took his departure, and M. 
js Oraſſe re-entered the Cheſapeak. All this time con- 
| | formably 
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1781 formably to the well digeſted plan of the campaign; "the 
WV French and the American foros were marching through 


4 


ricans to carry on the war, gave a ferious: alarm to the 


this octaſion, the ſuperior talents of the ſtateſman and 
negotiator were talled forth into action. Animated 
he was with the ardur of the warmeſt patriotiſm, an 


ſo ably pleaded, and whoſe ſufferings were ſo pathetics 
gave his American «llies, a ſubſidy of fix millions 
nores, and became their ſecurity far ten millions me 
dorrowed for their uſe in the United Netherlands 


on Ne W common ſes Way eee tg 
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the middle ſtates on their way to York*town:: To un- 
derſtand their proper conue tion, the: great events ſhortly 
to be deſcribed, it is neceffary to go buck and tract the 
remote cauſes which brought on this grand combination of 
fleers) and armies which put a period to the War. 

The fall of Charleſton in May 127890, and W 
plete rout of the American ſouthern array in Auguſt fol- 
lowing, together with the increaſing inability of the Ame 


friends of independente. In this tow: ebb of their af: 
fairs, a pathetic ſtatement of their diſtreſſes was made t6 
their illuſtrious ally the King of Franee. To gide gteu- 
er efficacy to their ſolicitations, Congreſs appointed Liew 
tenant Colonel John Laurens their ſpecial miniſter, and 
directed him after repairing to the court of: Verſailles, to 
urge the neceſſity of tpeedy and effectual ſuctour, and in 
particular to folicit for a loan of money, and the co- 
operation of a French fleet, in attempting ſome import 
ant enterpriſe againſt the cothmon enemy. His great + 
bilities as an officer, had been often difplayed ; but of 


feeling moſt ſenſibly for the diſtreſſes of his country, hi 
whole ſoul was exerted to intereſt the court of France it 
giving a vigorous aid to their allies. His engaging m 
ners aud inſinuatiog addrcfs, procured a favourable re 
ception to his. repreſehtations. He won the heart 
thoſe who were at the helm of public affairs, and inflat 
ed them with zeal to aſſiſt a country whoſe cauſe 


repreſented.” At this. crifis his moſt ! Chriſtian Majel 


naval co-operation was promiſed and a conjundt . 8 


Annen 033 
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The American war was now ſo far involved in the 1781. 
conſequences of naval operations, chat a ſuperior French 
feet, ſeemed to be the only hinge on which'it was likely ſoon 
to take a favourable turn. The Britiſh army deing pare 
celled in the different ſea ports of the United States, any 


' diviſion of it blocked up by a French fleet, could not 


long reſiſt the ſuperior combined forte, which might be 
brought to operate againſt it. The Marquis de Caſtries 
who directed the marine of France, with great preciſion 
calculated the naval force, which the Britiſh cauld con- 
centre on the coaſt of the United States, and diſpoſed 
his own in ſuch a manner as enſured him a fuperiority. 
la conformity to theſe principles, and in ſubſerviency to 
the deſign of che campaign, M. de Graſſe ſailed in March 
1781, from Breſt with 25 ſail of the line, ſeveral thou» 
{and land forces, and a large convoy amounting to mare 
than 200 ſhips. A ſmall part of this force was deſtined 
for the Eaſt-Indies, but M. de Grafſe with the greater 
part failed for Martinique. The Britiſh fleet then in the 
Weſt-Indies, had been previouſly. weakened by the de- 
parture of a ſquadron for the protection of the ſhips, 
which were employed in carrying to England the booty 
which had been taken at St. Euſtatius. The Britiſh Ad- 
mirals Hood and Drake, were detached to intercept the 
gutward bound French fleet commanded by M. de Graſſe, 
but a junction between his force and eight ſhips of the 
line and one of 50 guns, which were previouſly at Mar- 
inique and St. Domingo, was nevertheleſs effected. By 
this combination of freth ſhips from Europe, with the 
french fleet previouſly in the Weſt-Indies, they had a 
decided ſuperiority, M. de Graſſe having finiſhed bis 
buſineſs in the Weſt-Indies, ſailed in the beginning of 
Auguſt with a prodigious convoy. After ſeeing this out 
of danger he directed his courſe for the Cheſapeak, and 
wrrived there as has been related on the thirtjeth of the 
une month. Five days before his arrival in the Cheſa- 
jak, the French fleet in Rhode-Ifland ſailed for the ſame 
Place. Theſe fleets notwithſtanding their original dif- 
ance from the ſcene of action and from each other, co- 
acided in their operations in an extraordinary manner, 
far 


The plan of operations had been ſo well digeſted, and 


de Graſſe had reached the American coaſt. This was ck. 


May 6. 


Ray or to one object and at one and the ſame time, and 


This co- incidence of favourable circumſtances, extended 


ambeau. An interview ſoon after took place at Weathers, 


Tus / HISTORY: er rauen 
far beyond the reach of military calculation. They 


that object was neither known nor ſuſpected by the Bri, 
tiſh, till the proper ſeaſon for counter- action was elapſed. 


to the marches of the French and American land forces, 


was ſo faithfully executed by the different commanders, 
that Gen. Waſhington and Count Rochambeau, had paſ. 
ſed the Britiſh head quarters in New-Y ork, and were conſi- 
derably advanced in their way to York-town, before Count 


feed in the following manner, Monſr. de Barras aps 
pointed to the command of the French ſquadron at New: 
port, arrived at Boſton with diſpatches for Count de Roch. 


field, between Gen. Waſhington; Knox and du Portail on 
the part of the Americans, and Count de Rochambeay 
and the Chavalier Chaſtelleux, on the part of the French, 
At this interview, an eventual plan of the whole cam- 
paign was fixed. This was to lay ſiege to New-York ig 
coneert with a French fleet, which was to arrive on the 
coaſt in the month of Auguſt. It was agreed that the 
French troops ſhould march towards the North-river, 
Letters were addreſſed by Gen. Waſhington to the ene, 
cutive officers of New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Connee 
ticut and New-Jerſey, requiring them to fill up their bats 
talions, and to have their quotas 6200 militia in readiy 
neſs, within a week of the time they might be called for, 
Conformably to theſe outlines of the campaign, the 
French troops marched from Rhode-Ifland in June, 2nd 
carly in the following month joined the American army: 
About the time this junction took place, Gen. Waſh 
ington marched his army from their winter encampment 
near Peeks- kill, to the vicinity of Kingſbridge. Genera 
Lincoln fell down the North- river with a detachment i! 
boats, and took poſſeſſion of the ground where fort In 
dependence formerly ſtood. An attack was made updl 
him but was ſoon diſcontinued, The Britiſh about in 
time, retired with almoſt the whole of their force 
York-1fand 
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| Gen, Waſhiogton hoped to be able to; 1781. 


to. commence operations againſt New-York, about the WW 


middle, or at fartheſt the latter end of, July. Flat bot- 
tomed boats ſufficient to traoſport. -5 000, men were built 


near Albaiy, and brought down Hudſon's river to the 


neighbourhood of the American army before. New-York. 


Ovens were erected oppoſite to Staten-Iſland, for the uſe 


of the French troops. Every movement was made which 
was introductory to the commencement of the ſiege. It 
was not a little mortifying to Gen. Waſhington, to find 
inſelf on the 2d of Auguſt to be only a few hundreds 
fironger, than he was on the day his army firſt moved 
from their winter quarters. To have fixed on a plan of 
bperations, with a foreign officer at the head of a reſpec- 
able force: To have brought that force from a conſi- 
lerable diſtance, in confident expectation of reinforce- 
ents ſufficiently large to commence effective operati- 
ins againſt the common enemy, and at the ſame time to 
e engagements in behalf of the ſtare violated in direct 
bypoſition to their own intereſt, and in a manner deroga- 
tory to his perſonal honour, was enough to have excited 
borms and tempeſts, in any mind leſs calm than that of 
a, Waſhington, He bore this hard trial with his uſual 
wgnanimity, and contented himſelf with repeating his 
equifitions to the ſtates, and at the ſame time urged 
hem by every tie, to enable him to fulfil engagements 
nered into on their account, with the commander of 
e French troops. 
That tardineſs of the ſtates, which at other times hk 
ught them near the brink of ruin, was now. the acci- 
ntal cauſe of real ſervice. Had they ſent forward their 
ruits for the regular army, and their quotas of mili- 
as was expected, the fiege of New-York would have 
mmenced, in the latter end of July, or early in Auguſt. 
ſdile the ſeaſon was waſting away in expectation of theſe 
nforcements, lord Cornwallis as has been mentioned, 
kd himſelf near the capes of Virginia; His ſituation 
re, the arrival of a reinforcement of 3000 Germans 
m Europe to New-York, the ſuperior ſtrength of 


t garriſon, the failure of the ſtazes i in . 
Vet, II. 8 #tialions 
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17 81: birtations and embodying thelt tiliciz; and efpetiany .- 
% cent inteſtigetice from Count dt GH,” that his deftinat. 
on was fiked to the Chefapeak, conctrred about the ia. 
Aug 15 de of Augüft, to make 4 total chaflge o the plan drift 

ri an bontgrronrt br Sane Eh 
The appearance of un intention to attack New-York 
24. Was neverthetefs kept tip. While this deception wa 
played off, the allied army eroffed the North-river, we 
paſſed on by the way of Philadelphia, through the inte- 
mediate conntry, tö York-town. An attempt to redüct 
the Bririfh force In Virpgitita promiſed ſheceſs with mort 
expedition, and ro fechre an bbje&'of 5 i- 
portante as tlie reduction of New York. No one kit 
ündertake to fay what would have bern the cotiſequent, 
if the allied forces had perſevered in"th&is original pln 
but it is evident from the event, that no ſucceſs coul 
have beer greater, or more conducive to the eſtablil. 
ment of tlieir ſchemes, than what refulted froth the 
| 6ptratibhs in Virgima. An emen 
While the attack of New-York was in ſerious cbt 
templatiob, a letter from General Waſhington detailin 
che partirulars of the intended operations of the cam 
paigh, beitng Ihtercepted, fell into the hands of $i 
Henry Clinton. After the plan was changed, tlie roy 
commander was ſo much under the impreſſion of thi 
intelligence contained in the intercepted letter, that 
believed every movement towards Virginia to be a felt 
calculated to draw off his attention from the defence 
New-York. Under the ihflöence of this opidion 
bett his whole force to ſtrengrheh that poſt, and ſuf 
ed the French und American armies to paſs him withol 
ivy moleſtatfon. When the beſt opportunity of ſtriki 

at them was elapſed, then for the firſt time he 
brought to believe that the allies had fixed on Virgil 
for the theatre of their combined operations. 4 
truth may be made to anſwer the purpoſes of deceptid 
fo no feint of attacking New-York, could have be 

more fucceſsful than the real intention. 

Aug. 24. In the latter end of Auguſt the American army bt 
| their march to Virginia, from the fneighbtburkbod of Ne 


Ye 
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verk. Gen, Walhingron bad advanced as far as Oheſ- 
ter, before he received the pews. of the arrival of ihe 
fleet, commanded by Monſr. de Graſſe. The French 
troops marched at the ſame time, and fqy the ſame place. 
lu the courſe. of this ſummer they paſted through all 
the extenſive, ſettlements, which lie between Newport and 
York-Town. It ſeldom, if erer happened before, that 
in army led through à forgiga country, at ſu great a di- 
ſtance from their own, among a people of. differepr 
principles, cuſtoms, laoguage, and religion, behaved 
* with ſo much regularity, In their march 10. Vork Town 
kin they had to paſs through, $09 miles ofa country abound- 
ing in fruit, and at,a time when the moſt delicious pro- 
ductions of nature, growing on and,;near the public 
highways, preſented hoth opportunity, and temptation to 
ratify. their appetites. Vet ſo complete was their diſ- 
cipline, that in this long march, ſcarce an inſtagee could 
de produced of a peach or an apple | being taken, without 


ofSeptember. They with Generals Chaſte!leyx,, Du Por- 
il, and Knox proceeded o viſit Covut de Graſſe on boayd 
his (yp the Ville de Par is, and agreed on a plan of 10 
rations, 

The Count afterwards wrate ta We 000 d in 


hat caſe a Britiſh fleet appeargd, he conceived; that be 


a feilt 
Fence 0 
gion 
ſulke 
withol 
arikid 

he 
Virgil 
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1ave der 


n engagement in a confined ſituation.” This alarmed 
the General. He ſent the Marquis de la Fayette, with 
letter to diſſuade him from the dangerous meaſure, 
This letter and the perſuaſions of the Marquis had ths 
(fired effect. 

The combined forces proceeded on. their way to 7" 98 
own, partly by land, and partly down the Cheſapeak. 
be whole, together with a body of Virginia militia, under 
ie command of General Nelſon, amounting iu-the ag- 
b"cgate to 12,000 men, rendezvouſed at Williamſburg on 
e ,25th of September, and in five days after, moved 
own to the inveſtjture of York-town, . The French. 
tet at the ſame time moved to the, mouth af 1 
an 


y beg | 
4 of Ne 


10 


the conſent of the inhabitants. Gen. Waſhington and 
Count Rochambeau reached Williamſaurg on the 14h Sep. 14. 


ought to go out and meet hem at ſea, inſtead of riſquing 
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1781. and took a poſition which was calculated to prevent low 
—cCornwallis, either from retreating, or receiving ſuccour by 


water. Previouſly to the march from Williamſburg 


 York-town, Waſhington gave out jo general orders 3 


follows. If the enemy ſhould be tempred to meet the 


army on its march, the General particularly enjoins the 


troops to place their principal reliance on dhe bayonet, 
that they may prove the vanity of the boaſt, which the 
Britiſh make of their peculiar proweſs, in deciding banle 


with that weapon.” 


* 


The combined army halted in the evening, about 
two miles from York-town, and lay on their arms 4 
night: On the next day Colonel Scammell, an officer o 
uncommon merit, and of the moſt amiable manner, f 


approaching the auter works of the Britiſh, was mortal 
wounded and taken priſoner. About this time 


Cornwallis received a letter from Sir Henry Clinton, 4 
nouncing the arrival of Admiral Digby with three ſhip 


of the line from Europe, and the determination of th 
| General and flag officers in New-York to embark goo 


men in a fleet, which would probably ſail on the gthe 
October - that this fleet conſiſted of 23 fail of the line 


and that joint exertions of the navy and army weuld! 


made for his relief. On the night after the receipt of thi 
intelligence, Earl Cornwallis quitted his outward politidt 
and retired to one more inward. + 

The works erected for the ſecurity of Y ork-tovn « 
the right, were redoubts and batteries, with a line « 
ſtockade in the rear. A marſhy ravine lay in front“ 
the right, over which was placed æ large redoubt. 


moraſs extended along the center, which was defended 


8 line of ſtockade, and by batteries; On the left oft 
center was a hornwork with a ditch, a row of fraizeand 


abbatis. Two redoubts were advanced before the left 1 
combined forces advanced and took poſſeſſion of the grout 


from which the Britiſh had retired- A bout this timethe | 
gion cavalry and mounted infantry, paſſed over the 3 
to Glouceſter, General de Choiſy inveſted the Briiſh f. 


ou that ſide ſo fully, as to cut off all communication! 
ween it and the country, 


In the- mean time the 10 
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> zemy was ſtraining every nerve to grengthen their works 1781. 
by WY 80d their artillery was conſtantly employed in impeding Wy 
oY the operations of the combined army. On the gth and 8 
doch of October, the French and Americans opened 
tel their batteries. They kept up a briſk and well directed 
tel -fire from heavy cannon, from mortars and howitzers. 
get, The ſhells of the beſiegers reached the ſhips in the har- 
the hour, the Charon of 44 guns and a tranſport ſhip were 
1 durned. Ou the roth a meſſenger arrived with a diſ- 
puch from Sir Henry Clinton to Earl Conwallis, dated on 
don the zoth of September, which ſtated various circumſtances 
$4 tending to leſſen the probability of relief being obtained, 
er oY by a direct movement from New-York. Earl Cornwal- 


„ ls was at this juncture adviſed to evacuate York-town, and 
tall after paſſing over to Glouceſter, to force his way. into the 

country. Whether this moyement would have been ſuc- 
11 teſsful, no one can with certainty pronounce, but it could 


fine dot have produced any conſequences more injurious to 
f 1h the royal intereſt, than thoſe which reſulted from de- 
coo clining the attempt. On the other hand had this move- 
zih oF ment been made, and the royal army been defeated or 
e line captured ia the interior country, and in the mean time 
ul4 bed Sir Henry Clinton with the promiſed relief, reached 
of lock town, the precipitancy of the noble Earl, would 
orion have been perhaps more the ſuhject of cenſure, than his 
reſolution of ſtanding his ground aud reſiſting to the laſt 
wo oertremity. From this uncertain ground of conjectures, 
line l proceed to relate real events. The beſiegers com- 
root nenced their ſecond parallel 200 yards from the works of 
the beſieged. Two redoubts which were advanced on 


ie left of the Britiſh, greatly impeded the progreſs of 
t of e combined armies. It was therefore propoſed to carry 
e and chem by ſtorm, To excite a ſpirit of emulation, the re- 


ct, Intion of the one was committed to the French, of the 
e grober to the Americans. The aſſailants marched to the 
e the aut with unloaded arms; having paſſed the abbatis 
the rnd paliſades, they attacked on all ſides, and carried tha 
Ni h pf loubt in a few minutes with the loſs of 8 killed and 28 
ation Founded, Lieutenant Colonel Layrens perſonally rook 
he 10988” commanding - officer pri ifoners- His humanity and 
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to the ſword. Being aſked Why they had diſobeyed order 


Q& 16 


ccive the troops in the night, and to tranſport then 


croſſed, a violent ſtorm of wind and rain diſperſed 


I 
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that of his aſſociates, ſo overcame their reſentment 
that they ſpared the Britiſh, though bey were charge 
when they went to the aſſualt, to remember New-Londay 
(the recent maſſacres at which place ſnall be hereafter re. 
lated) and to retaliate by putting the men in the redoyht 


by bringing them off as priſoners, they anſwered, * We 
could not put them to death, when they begged for their 
lives.“ About five of the Britiſh were killed and the ref 
were captured. Colonel Hamilton who conducted the enter 
priſe, in his report to the Marquis de la Fayette mention 
ed to the honour of his detachment, * that incapable of 
imitating examples of barbarity, and forgetting recent 
provocations, they ſpared every man who ceaſed to reſiſ. 
The French were equally ſucceſsfyl on their pa 
They carried the redoubt aſſigned to them with rapidin 
but loſt a conſiderable number of men, Theſe twor 
doubts were included in the ſecond parallel, and facilitate 
the ſubſequent operations of the beſiegers. The Brit 
could not with propriety riſque repeated ſallies. One vg 
pre jected at this time conſiſting of 400 men, commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Abercrombie. He proceeded { 
far as to force two redoubts, and to ſpike eleven pieces « 
cannon. Though the officers and ſoldiers diſplayed gre 
bravery in this enterpriſe, yet their ſucceſs produced 
etlential advantage. The capnou were ſoon yoſpiks 
and rendered fit for ſervice. FTE | 

By this time the batteries of the beſiegers were cov 
ed with nearly a bundred pieces of heavy ordnance, at 
the works of the beſſeged were ſo damaged, that thy 
could ſcarcely ſhew a ſingle gun. Lord Cornwallis | 
now no hope left but from offering terms of capitylatic 
or attempting an eſcape. He determined on the lat 
This though leſs practicable than when firſt propos 
was not altogether hopeleſs, Boats were prepared ion 


Glouceſter-Point. After one whole embarkation 


boats employed on this buſineſs, and fruſtrated the vi 
ſcheme. The royal army, thus weakened by diele 
was expoſed to increaſed danger. Ode 
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Orders were ſent to thoſe who had paſſed, to re-croſs 1781. 


de rirer to Lork- Topo. With the failure of this ſcheme 
i de lift hope of the Britiſh artny expired. Longer re- 


| 
| 
btance could anſwer no good purpoſe, and might occa- | 
fon the loſs of many valuable lives. Lord Cornwallis 

| 


re · 

Wd berefore wrote a letter to Gen. Waſhingzon, requeſfing 

ler \ ceſſation of arms for 24 hours, and that commiſſion- 
. a „ | +3 2 % 

Ne might be appointed to digeſt terms of capitulation. 

heir 


I is remarkable while Lieut. Col. Laurens, the officer 
enployed by Gen. Waſhington on this occaſion, was 
drawing up theſe articles, that his father was cloſely con- 
hned in the tower of London, of which Earl Cornwal- 
fs was Conſtable. By this ſingular combination of cir- 


e cuoſtacces, his lordſhip became a priſoner, to the ſon of 
ſiſt, his own priſoner, Wo. 
pat The poſts of York and Glouceſter were ſurrendered 


by a capitulation, the principal articles of which were as 3228 
follows: The troops to be priſoners of war to Congreſs, 
and the naval force to France. The officers to retain 
ibeir fide arms and private property of every kind; but 
property, obviouſly belonging to the inhabitants of 
the United States, to be ſubject to be reclaimed, The 
ſoldiers to be kept in Virginia, Maryland and Pennſyl- 
nia, and to be ſupplied with the ſame rations, as are al- 
lowed to ſoldiers in the ſervice of Congreſs. A pro- 
ortion of the 6fficers to march into the country with 
he priſoners; the reſt to be allowed to proceed on pa- 
le to Europe, to New-York, or to any other Ameri- 
an maritime poſt in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh. The ho- 
bor of marching out with colors flying, which had been 
fuſed to Gen. Lincoln on his giving up Charleſton, was 
ow refuſed to Earl Cornwallis; and General Lincoln 


* 


wia. appointed to receive the ſubmiſſion of the royal ar- 
: Jatl ok e 
l York-Town, preciſely in the ſame way his own 
mY ad been conducted, about 18 months before, Lord 
, 


orawallis endeavoured to obtain permiflion for the Bri- 
h and German troops to return to their reſpective coun- 
cs, under no other reſtrictions than an engagement not 
0 ſerve againſt France or America. He alſo tried to 
jo ain an indemnity for thoſe of the inhabitants who had 
0: ned him; but ke was obliged to recede from the for- 
mer 


| 
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1787. mer, and alſo to conſent that the loyaliſts in his can 
GO ſhould be given up, to the unconditional mercy of their 
"= countrymen. His lordſhip nevertheleſs obtained permil. 

ſion for the Bonetta floop of war to paſs unexamined 
to New-York. This gave an opportunity of ſereeu- 
ing ſuch of them, as were moſt obnoxious to the Ame. 
ricans. . + $4 x81 yy 
„The regular troops of France and America, employ- 
ed in this ſiege, cop ſiſted of about 5000 of the former, 
and 5500 of the latter; and they were aſſiſted by about 
4coo militia. On the part of the combined army about 
380 were killed or wounded. On the part of the Bri 
tiſh about 506; and 70 were taken in the redoubts, which 
were carried by affault on the 14th of October. The 
troops of every Kind that ſurrendered priſoners of wr 
exceeded 7000 men, but ſo great was the number of 
ſick and wounded, that there were only 3800 capable of 
bearing arms. The French and American engineers and 
artillery, merited and received the higheſt applauſe. Bri 
gadiers General Du Portail and Knox were both pro- 
moted to the rank of Major Generals, on account of 
their meritorious ſervices. Lieut. Col. Gouvion and 
Captain Rochefontaine of the corps of engineers, re-W*" 
ſpectively received brevets, the former to the rank of zp®* 
Calonel, and the latter to the rank of a Major. 
| Congreſs honored Gen. Waſhington, Count de Bo- 
chambeau, Count de Graſſe and the officers of the dif 
ferent corps, and the men under them, with thanks fo 
their ſervices in the reduction of lord Cornwallis. The 
whole project was conceived with profound wiſdom, and 
the incidents of it had been cofnbined with ſingular pte 
priety. It is not therefore wonderful, that from the re 
markable coincidence in All its parts, it was crowned vil 
unvaried ſucceſs. n . | | 
A Britiſh fleet and an army of 7000 men, deſtined 
for the relief of lord Cornwallis, arrived off the Chel: 
peak on the 24th of October; but on receiving advice 
df his lordſhip's ſurrender, they returned to Sandy-book 
and New-York. Such was the fate of that General 
from whoſe gallantry and previous ſuceeſſes the ſpet 
t | : £0nq1 alt 
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iſ. 
od WHY finting the independence of at leaſt a part of the confe- 
eu- deracy, than his complete victory at Camden; but by the 


conſequences of that action, his lordſhip became the oc« 
tion of rendering that a revolution, which from his 
previous ſueceſs was in danger of terminating in a rebel- 
lon, The loſs of his army may be confidered as the 
dokag ſcene of the continental war in North America. 
The troops under the command of lord Cornwallis 
had ſpread waſte and ruin over the face of all the coun- 
iy for four hundred miles on the ſea coaſt, and for two 
hundred miles to the weſt-ward. Their marches from 
Charleſton to Camden, from Camden to the river Dan, 


om Wilmington to Peterſburg, and from Peterſbarg 


a rough many parts of Virginia, till they finally ſettled 
Bri Wo York-Town, made a route of more than eleven hun- 
pro- ed miles. Every place through which they paſſed in 


leſe various marches, experienced the effects of their 
acity, Their numbers enabled them to go whither- 
„ee they pleaſed, their rage for plunder difpoſed 
of em to take whatever they had the means of removing, 
id their animoſity to the Americans led them often to 
» Ro- ie wanton deſtruction of what they could neither uſe 
jor carry of. By their means thouſands had been in- 
o'ved in diſtreſs. The reduction of ſuch an army oc- 
Tue oaed unuſual tranſports. of joy, in the breaſts of the 
„ole body of the people. Well authenticated teſti- 
day afſerts that the nerves of ſome were fo agitated, 
he te. produce convulſions, and that at leaſt one man 
pired under the tide of pleaſure which flowed in upon 
Im, when informed of his lordſhip's ſurrender®. The 
ople throughout the United States diſplayed a ſocial 
Chee mph and exultation, which no private proſperity is 
Wy after the ſurrender, ordered ** that thoſe who were 
ener or II. | Mm under 
' The door keeper of Congreſs an aged man died ſuddenly, immediately after 


ug of the capture of lord Cornwalliy' army. This death was vaiver- 
V Aeribed to a violent emotion of political joy. 


waqueſts of the ſouthern States had been fo confidently | 1781. 
exzeed. No event during the- wur bid fairer for overs IVY 


— cr 


from the Dan through North-Carolina to Wilmington, 


er able fully to inſpire. General Waſhington, on the 
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1781. under arreſt ſhodld be pardoned and, ſet at liberty.” Hi 
— orders cloſed as follows, divine ſervice ſhall be per 
formed to morrow in thedifferent brigades and diviſion 

The commander in chief recommends, that all the troog 

_ that are not upon duty do aſſiſt at it with a ſerious de. 

portment, and that ſenſibility of heart, which the recg|- 

lection of the ſurpriſing and particalay interpoſnion 

providence in our favour claims.” Congreſs on receir. 

Sept. 6. ing the officiat account of the great events, which had 

| taken place at, York-town, reſolved, to go in proceſſo 

__ to. ehurcly and return public thanks to Almighty Ga 

for the advantages they had gained. They alſo iſſued 

—_ proclamation for ** religioully., obſerving through thi 
United States the 1 eh of December as a day of thanks 

giving and prayer.” The ſingularly intereſting, evento 

captivating a fecond royal army, produced ſtrong em 

tions; which broke out in alt the variety of ways il 

which the moſt rapturous joy uſually diſplays itfelf, 

While the combined armies, were advancing to d 

fiege of York-town, an excurſion, was made from Nes 

York, which was attended with no ſmall loſs to the 4 

mcericans. Gen. Arnold who had lately returned fro 

Virginia, was appointed to conduct an expedition, d 
object of which, was the town of New-London in 
native country. The troops employed therein, ve 
landed in two detachments on each ſide of the harbout 
The one was commanded by Lieut. Col. Eyre and d 
other by General Arnold. The latter met with lit 
. oppoſition, fort 'Frumbull and a redoubt which v 
| intended to cover the harbour, not being tenable ve 
| evacuated, and the men croſſed the river. to fort Griſvo 
on Groton hill. This was furiouſly attacked by Lea 

Col. Eyre: The garrifon defended themſelves with gre 
refolution, but after a ſevere conflict of forty minute 

the fort was carried by the affailants. The Americal 

had not more than ſix or feven men killed, when d 

— - Britiſh carried their lines, but a ſevere execution is 
place afterwards, though reſiſtance had ceaſed. An. 

ficer of the conquering troops enquired on his cotcriſte o. 

the fort who commanded. _ Col. Ledyard wt Dpox 


Sept. 6 


„ 
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4 did, but you do now.“ And preſented him his ſwords; 1981, | 
The Col. was immediately run through the body and — 
willed. Between 30 and 40 were wounded, and about = 
go were carried off priſoners. On the fide of the Britiſh- \ 
$8 were killed and 145 wounded: Among the latter was | 
Major Montgomery, and among the former was Colonel 
Eyre. About 15 veſſels loaded with the effects of the inha- 
. ditants, retreated up the river, and four others remained in 
the harbour unhurt, but all exceptiag theſe were burned 
by the communication of fire from the burning ſtores. 
xy dwelling houſes and 84 ſtores were reduced to aſhes, 
he loſs which the Americans ſuſtained by the deſtructi- 
bn of naval ſtores, of proviſions and merchandiſe, was 
mmenſe. Gen. Arnold having completed the object of the 
nt0 edition, returned in &ight days to New-York. The 
vericans loſt many valuable men, and much of their 
vi ocehons by this incurſion, but the cauſe for which they 
Þ mended was uninjured. Fxpeditions which ſeemed to 
ave no higher object than the deſtructict of property, 
Nen lenated their affections ill farther from Britiſh govern- 
ent. They were not fo extenſive as to anſwer the ends 
f conqueſt, and the momentary impreflion reſulting 
om them, produced no laſting intimidation. On the 


in! her hand, they excited a ſpirit of revenge en the 
e abors of ſuch accumulated diſtreſſes. 

rbout The year 1781 terminated, in all parts of the United 
id es, in favour of the Americans. It began with weak 
cs in Carolina, mutiny in New-Jerſey, and devaſtation 


h Virginia; nevertheleſs in its cloſe, the Britiſh were 
le veWonfined to their ſtrong holds in or near New-York, 
cilv0@tzcleſton and Savannah, and their'whole army in Vir- 
Leis was captured. They in the courſe of the year had 
b gF-qvired much plunger by which individuals were enrich- 


0101, but their nation was in no refpe& benefited. The 
era dole campaign paſſed away on their part without one 
ben Mgauable conqueſt, or the acquiſition of any poſt or plaee, 


on (on which higher purpoſes were anſwered, than deſtroy- 
An Me public ſtores or diſtreſſing individuals, and enrichin 

entc de officers and privates of their army and navy. The 
portant ſervices rendered oy France to the Americans, 
, cemented 
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1784- cemented the union of the two nations with addition 
— ties. The orderly inoffe nſive behaviour of the French 
troops in the United States, contraſted with the havoc 

of property made by the Britiſh in their marches and 
excurſions, was ſilently turning the current of popular &. 


teem in favour of the former, and working a revolytiog 


in the minds of the inhabitants, greatly conducive to the 
eſtabliſhment of that which had taken place in the 20s 
vernment. The property of the inhabitants of Rhode- 
Iſland, received no damage of any account. from be 
French troops, during their eleven months reſidence 4 
 mong them. The ſoldiers were rather à guard than 
nuiſance: The citizens met with no interruption uber 
proſecuting their lawful buſineſs, either by night or dy 
and were treated with every mark of attention and n 
ſpeRt. While. the progreſs of the Britiſh army, in a c 
cuitous march of 1100 miles from Charleſton to York 
town, Wag marked with rapine and deſolation; the marc 
of the French troops from Rhode-Iſland to the f. 
place, a diſtance nearly equal in a right line, was pro 
ductive of no inconvenience to the intermediate inlab 
tants. They were welcome gueſts wherever they can 
for they took nothing by fraud or force, but pundt 
paid for all they wanted with hard money. In à con 
where the good will of the people had ſo powerful an 
fluence on its final iſſue, ſuch oppoſite modes of conduc 
could not fail of producing their natural effects. Th 
moderation and juſtice of the French, met wich its 5 
ward in the general good will of the people, hut the v 
olence and rapine of the Britiſh, contributed among « 
ther things, to work the final overthrow of all the 
ſchemes in America. 
1781. On the laſt day of this year Henry Lavrens was ri 
Nec. 31: ed from his long confinement in the tower of Londa 
: He had been committed there, as already related, on 
6th of October 1780, On ſuſpiciop. of high treaſon 
after being examined in the preſence of lord gs 
lord George Germaine, | lord Hi!lfbocopgh, Mr. Cb 
perlain, Mr. Juſtice Addington, and others. The ca 


— mlzment was accompanied with a warrank 19. the 1 
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to be locked up every nights t be in the euſtody of two 
varders ʒ not to ſuffer him to be out of their fight one 
moment, day nor night; to allow kim no liberty of ſpeak- 


* 
he WY to him; to deprive him of the uſe of pen and ink; to 
0⸗ſuffer no letter to he brought % him, nor any to go from 
d hin.” Mr. Laurens was then fifty five years old, and les 


rerely afflicted with the gout and other infirmities.. In 
- 2+ this fituation he was conducted to apartments in the tow- 
| a, and was ſhut up in two ſmall rooms which together 
made about twenty feet ſquare, with a warder for his 
cooſtant companion, and a fixed bayonet under his win- 
dow, without any friend to converſe, with and without any 
proſpect ur exen the means of correſpondenee- Being 
lebarred the uſe of pen and ink, he procured pencils, 
arc which proved an uſeful ſubſtitute. After a month's'con- 
inement, he was permitted to walk out on limited gronnd, 
but a warder with a ſword in his hand followed eloſe be- 
nabe bind. This indylgence was occaſionally taken for about 
cam three weeks, when lard George Gordon, who was alſo 
wal 2 priſoner in the tower, unluctily met and aſked Mr, 
Laurens to walk with him. Mr. Laurens declined the 
an iy ofice and inftantly returned to his apartment. Governos 
dad Gore caught at this tranſgreſſion of orders, and locked 

an up for 37 days, though the attending warder ex- 
culpated him from all blame. At the end of that time 
the de Governor relented ſo far, as to permit his priſoner ta 
ong A "alk on the parade before the door, but: this honor, as 
coming from him, was refuſed. - - General Vernon, on 
tearing of what had paſſed, gave orders that Mr. Lau- 
feos ſhould be permitted to walk out, and this exerciſe 


oda in conſequence thereof reſumed, after an intermiſſion | 


of two months and a half, | 
reaſon About this time an old friend and mercantile correſ- 


, ChanWſaurens' enlargement on parole, and having offered his 
he cal Fbole fortune as ſecurity for his good conduct, ſent him 
; Licul Re following meſſage: Their lordſhips ſay, if you will 


point 


ing to any perſon, nor to permit any perſon to ſpeak 


1781. 
armani bondent, having ſolicited the Secretaries of State for Mr. Feb. 26. 


7 


nant of the tower to receive and confine him. Their 1781. 
lordſhips orders were To confine him a cloſe ee WS 
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1781, point out any thing for the benefit of Great Britain, in 
the preſent diſpute with the Colonies, you ſhall be en: 


Mar. 7. 


larged.” This propoſition filled him with indignation, 
and provoked a ſharp reply, part of which was in the 
following words: Þ perceive from the meſſage you ſent 
me, that if I were a raſcal I might preſently get out of 
the tower, but I am not. You have pledged your word 
and fortune for my integrity. I will never diſhonour you 
nor myſelf. I can foreſce what will come to paſs, hap- 
pen to me what may. I fear no poſſible conſequences,” 

The ſame friend ſoon after viſited Mr. Laurens, and 
being left alone with him, addreſſed him as follows, “ 


converſe with you this morning, not particularly as vont 


friend, but as the friend of Great Britain. I have cer- 
tain propoſitions to make, for obtaining your liberty, 
which I adviſe you ſhould take time to confider.” - Mr. 


Laurens deſired to know what they were, and added 


“ That an honeſt man required no time to give an an- 
ſwer, in a caſe where his honor was concerned;” If,“ ſaid 
he, © the Secretaries of State will enlarge me upon parole, 
I will ſtrictly conform to my engagement to do nothing 
directly or indirectly to the hurt of this kingdom. I vil 
return to America, or remain in any part of England 
which may be aſſigned, and ſurrender myſelf when de- 
manded.” It was anſwered *©* No, Sir, you muſt ſtay in Lory 
don among your friends: 'The miniſters will often hare 
occafion to fend for and conſult you: You can write two 


or three. lines to the miniſters, and barely ſay you art 


ſorry for what is paſt: A pardon will be granted: Every 
man has been wrong, at ſome time or other of his life, 
and ſhould not be aſhamed to acknowledge it.” Mr Lau- 
rens replied . I will never ſubſcribe to my own infamy, 
and to the diſhonour of my children.” He was then told 
of long and painful confinement, and hints were throw 


: out of the poſſible coſequences of his refuſal: To which 


Mar. 14 


he replied “I am afraid of no conſequences but fuck 
as would flow from diſhonourable acts.“ 
In about a week after this interview, Major General 


Janjes Grant, who v bad long 3255 acquainted with Mr. 
Lauren 


— 
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0 ried him in the tower, and talked much of the in- 
10 conveniences of his fituation, and then addreſſed him 
t thus, Colonel Laurens, I have brought paper and pen- 
of cil to take down any propoſitions you have to make to 
-4; W adminiſtration, and 1 will deliver them myſelf.” Mr. Lau- 
u rens replied, I have pencil and paper, but not one pro- 
p- polition, beyond repeating a requeſt to be enlarged on pa- 
5 role. J had well weighed what conſequences might follow 
nd before I entered into, the preſent diſpute. I took the path 
«1 Wl of juſtice and honour, and no perſorial evils can cauſe me 
"ue 10 ſhrink.“ | | 

er⸗ About this time Lieutenant Colonel John Laurens, 
ty, the eldeſt ſon of Henry Laurens arrived in France, as the 
ir. WY ſpecial miniſter of Congreſs. The father was requeſted 
del io write to the ſon to withdraw himſelf from the court 
ans of France, and aſſurances were given that it would ope- 
ſaid HY rate in his favour. To theſe requeſts he replied, © my 
ole, WY fon is of age, and has a will of his own; if I ſhould 
ing WY vrite to him in the terms you requeſt, it would have no 
will Wa fect: He would only conclude, that confinement and 
land perſuaſion had ſoftened me. 


I know him to be a man . 
de- of honour: He loves me dearly, and would lay down 
Lon bis life to fave mine; but J am fure he would not ſacri- 
have i bee his honour to fave my life, and I applaud him.“ | 
two Mr. Laurens penciled an addreſs to the ſecretaries of June 29. 


i are WY State for the uſe of pen and ink, to draw a bill of ex- 
very i change on a merchant in London who was in his debt, 


life, I for money to anſwer his immediate exigencies, and to 


equeſt that his youngeſt fon might be permitted to viſit 
tim, for the purpoſe of concerting a plan for his farther 
education and conduct in life. This was delivered 
o their lordſhips; but they, though they had made no 


mſver. Mr. Laurens was thus left to languiſh in con- 
loement under many infirmities, and without the means 
of applying his own reſources on the ſpot, for his imme- 


liate ſupport. 
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\ WW Laurens, and had ſerved with him near twenty years be- 178 1. 
* fore; on an expedition againſt the Cherokee Indians, vi- 


proviſion for the ſupport of their priſoner, returned no 
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4278 1. - As ſoon as Mr. Laurens had completed a year in iht 
* tower, he was called upon to pay 49 Vio. ſterling 10 
the two warders for attending on him. To which he re. 
plied, “ I was ſent to the tower by the ſeeretaries of Butt 
without money (for aught they knew)=-theirlord{hips have 
three months ſince I informed their lordſhips that the 
fund I had hitherto ſubſiſted upon was nearly exhauſted, 
and prayed for leave ts draw a bill on Mr. John Nun, 
who was in my debt, which they have been pleaſtd to re. 
Fuſe by the moſt grating of all denials a total filence, 
and now a demand is made for £y'7/10. If their lords 
thips will permit me to draw for money where it is due w 
me, I will continue to pay my own expences, but 1 will 
not pay the warders whom I never employed, and whoſt 
artendance I fliall be glad to diſpeuſe with? F 
Three weeks after, the fecretaries of State conſented 
that Mr. Laurens fhould have the uſe of pen and ink, 
for the purpoſe of drawing z bill of exchange, but the 
were taken away the moment that buſineſs was done. 
About this time Henry Laurens jun. wrote an humble 
rrequeſt to lord Hillſborough for pormiſſion to ſee his f- 
ther, which his lordſhip refuſed to grant“ He had & 
firſt been permitted to vifit his father, and converſe with 
him for a ſhort time; but theſe interviews were no long 
er permitted. They nevertheleſs occafionally met on the 
lines and ſaluted each other, but durft not exchange 2 
fingle word, leſt it might occaſion a ſecond confinement, 
fimilar to that t6 which lord George Gordon had been 
acceſſary. 4 N | 1 
As the year 1791 drew near a cloſe, Mr. Laufens fi 
ferings in the tower became generally known, and cxcit 
ed eompaſſſon in his favour, and odium againſt the authoryliiten 
of his confinement. It had been alfo found by the inef 
ficaey of many attempts, that no conceſſions could be ot 
rained from him. It was therefore refolved to-reiean 
him, but difficulties aroſe about the mode. Mr. Lauren 
would not conſent to any act, which implied that he u 
a Britiſh ſubject, and he had been committed as ſuchy4 


charge of high treaſon. Miniſters to extricate * 
; | ron 
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King,” were read to Mr. Laurens, he replied in open 
tourt © Not my Sovereign,” and with this declaration 
he, with Mr. Oſwald and Mr. Anderfon as his ſecurities, 
entered into an obligation for his appearance at the court 


prting thence without leave of the court. Thus ended 
long and a painful farce. Mr. Laurens was immedi- 
ately releaſed. . When the time of his appearance at court 
drew near, he was not only diſcharged from all obliga- 
tions to attend, but was requeſted by lord Shelbnrne to 
yo to the continent, in ſubſerviency to a ſcheme for mak - 
ng peace with America. Mr. Laurens, ſtartled at the 
dea of being releaſed without any equivalent, as he had 


DES HL EE EC SREe = 


ted Wi iniformly held himſelf to be a priſoner of war, re- 
ok, bed that © He durſt not accept himſelf as a gift, 
they ind that as Congreſs had once offered Lieut. Gen. Bur- 


zone for him, he had no doubt of their now giving 
Deut. Gen. Earl Cornwallis for the ſame purpoſe.” 
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APPENDIX, No. III. 


the treatment of priſoners, and of the diſtreſſe of 
the Inhabitants. * 


ANY circumſtances concurred to make the 
American war particularly calamitous. It was 
nginally a civil war in the eſtimation of both parties, 
Wa rebellion to its termination, in the opinion of one of 
Unfortunately for mankind doubts have been 


s ſu 
excit 
ibo 
e inel 
de ob ſuch caſes. The refinement of modern ages has ſtrips 
«d war of half its horrors, but the ſyſtems of ſome 
Ideral men have tended to re- produce the barbatiſm of 
"hic times, by withholding thebenefits of that refinement 
m thoſe who are effecting revolutions. An enlightened 
"——— 5 embraces the whole human race and en- 

OL. IL 


of King's-Bench the next Eaſter term, and for riot de- 


mertained of the obligatory force of the law of nations 


N n quires 


att 


from this difficulty, at length propoſed to take bail for 1781. 
his appearance at the court of King's-Bench. When tj 
words of the recognizahee, * Our Sovereign Lord the 


* 
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1781. quires, not whether an object of diſtreſs is or. is not an 
unit of an acknowledged nation. It is ſufficient, that he 
is a child of the ſame common. parent, and 

of happineſs or miſery. The prevalence of ſuch a tec 
per would have greatly leſſened the calamities of 
the American war, but while from contracted Policy, 
unfortunate captives were conſidered as not entitled 0 
the treatment of priſoners, they were often doomed with, 
out being guilty, to ſuffer the puniſhment due to criminals 
The firſt American priſoners were taken on the 204 
of June 1775. Theſe were thrown ,indjſcriminately ing 
rhe jail at Boſton, without any confideration of their rank, 
Gen. Waſhington. wrote to Gen. Gage on this ſubjed, 
1775+ to which the latter anſwered by aſſerting that the priſonen 
had been treated with care and kindneſs, though igs 
diſcriminately “ as he acknowledged no rank that wa 
not derived from the King.” To which Gen. Waſking 
ton replied * You affect, Sir, to deſpiſe all rank 8 
derived from the ſame ſource with your own; I cann 
conceive one'more honorable, than that which flows frog 
the uncorrupted choice of a brave and free people, d 
pureſt ſource and original fountain of all power.” 
Gem. Carleton during his command conducted to 
wards the American priſoners with a degree of bun 
nity, that refle&ed' the greateſt honor on his charafte 
Before he commenced his operations on the lakes in 177 
he ſhipped off thoſe of them who were officers for Ne 
England, but previouſly ſupplied them with every thin 
yequiſite to wake their voyage gomfortable, The ohe 
priſoners, amounting to 800,/ were ſent home by af 
after exacting. an oath from chem, not to ſerve du 
the war unleſs exchanged. Many of theſe being ale 
naked were comfortably cloathed by his orders, previoul 
to their being ſent off. n an 
The capture of Gen. Lee proved calamitous to 
ral individuals. Six Heſſian field officers were off 
in exchange for him, but this was refuſed. It wash 

by the Britiſh, that Lee was a deſerter from their ſe 
and as ſuch could not expect the indulgences uſually 
ven to priſoners of war. The Americans replicd, 
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tctepting one from the Americans, he could not be con- 
idered as a deſerter. He was nevertheleſs confined, 

vatched, and guarded.” Congreſs thereupon refolved, 

tat Gen. Waſhington be directed to inform Gen. Howe, 
that ſhould the proffered exchange of Gen. Lee for fix 
feld officers not be accepted, and the treatment of him 
6 above mentioned de continued, the principles of re- 
mliation ſnould oceafion five of the ſaid Heſſian field 
officers, together with Lit. Col. Archibald Campbell to be 
detained, in order that the ſaid treatment which Gen. Lee 
received, ſnould be exactly inflicted on their perſons,” 
The Campbell thus defignared as the ſubject of retaliation, 
vis a humane man, and a "meritorious officer, who had 
deen captured by ſome of the Maffachuſetts privateers 
near Boſton, to which, from the want of information, he 
ms proceeding ſoon after the Britiſh had evacuated it. 

The above act of Congreſs was forwarded to Maſſachuſetts 
vith a requeſt that they would detain Lt. Col. Campbell 
ind keep him in ſafe cuſtody till the further order of 
Congreſs. The council of Maſſachuſett's exceeded this 
requeſt, and ſent him to Concord jail, where he was lodged 
na gloomy dungeon of twelve or thirteen feet ſquare, 
he attendance of a ſingle ſervant on his perſon was de- 
tied him, and every vifit from a friend refuſed. | 
The priſoners captured by Sir William Howe in. 1776, 
ounted to many hundreds. The officers were admit- 
Ito parole, and had ſome waſte houfes aſſigned to 
em as quarters; but the privates were ſhut up in the 
oldeſt ſeaſon of the year in churches, ſugar houſes, and 
Ich like large open buildings. The ſeverity of the wea- 
der, and the rigor of their treatment, occaſioned the 
eath of many hundreds of theſe unfortunate men. 
the filth of the places of their confinement, in conſe- 


ch (offenſive and dangerous. Seven dead bodies have 
n ſeen in one building, at one time, and all lying in a 
tion ſhocking to humanity. The proviſions ſerved 
it to them were'deficient' in quantity, and of 2 
Wholſome quality. - Theſe ſuffering priſoners wt 
generally 


he had refigned his 'Britiſh' commiſſion previouſly to his 1781. 
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1781, 
— 


Dec. 1. 
1777. 


inſtances of priſoners of war, perithings in all che agonis 


Pec. 24. 
1777. 


bing. The former were n on board n on 


down dead in the ſtreets, while attempting to- walk ta 


ed in two months to £4647 15s. Thus while bum 


; The American ſailors, when captured by the Britiſh, ſuf 


generally en to enter into * Brul' . but 
hundreds ſubmitted to death, rather than procure a me- 
lioration of their circumſtances by enliſting with the ene. 
mies of their country. After Gen. Waſhington's ſuc. 
ceſſes at Trenton and Princeton, the American priſoner, 
fared ſomewhat better. Thoſe who ſurvived vers or- 
dered to be ſent out for exchange, but ſome of them fell 


the veſſels. Others were ſo emaciated that their appear. 
ance was horrible. A ſpeedy auth cloſed the ſecns 
with many. 

The American board of war, 1 conferring, wit 
Mr. Boudinot the commiſſary-general of priſoners, and 
examining evidences produced by him, reported among 
other things, ** That there were 900 privates and 309 
officers of the American army, priſoners, in the city of 
New-York, and about 500 privates and gq0 officers priſuuen 
in Philadelphia. That fince the beginning of October all 
theſe priſoners, both officers and privates, had þcen cops 
fined in priſon ſhips or the Proveſt ; That from the beſt 
evidence the ſubje& could admit of, the general allows 
ance of priſoners, at moſt did not exceed four ounces of 
meat per day, and oftgn ſo damaged as not to, be, eatabley 
That it had been a common practice with the Britiſh, og 
a priſoner's being firſt captured, to keep him three, fou 
or five days without a morſel of meat, and then to tempt 
him to enliſt to ſave his life; That there were numero 
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IJ 
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of hunger.” vi 
About this time there was a mectiog of merchants, 
London, for the purpoſe of railing a ſum of money 
relieve the diſtreſſes of the American priſoners, then i 
England. The ſum ſubſcribed for that purpoſe amount 


nature was diſhonoured by the cruelties of ſome of i 
Britiſh in America, there 'was a laudable diſplay of dl 
benevolence. of others of the ſame nation in Euroj 


fer ed more than even the ſoldiers, which fell into tl 


— 


AMERICAN/REVOLUTION. 
Thcy were: there crouded together in ſuch numbers, and 


their accommodations were {o; wretched, that diſeaſe I 


broke out and ſwept them: off id a manner, that was ſuf- 
kcient to excite compaſſion in breaſts of the leaſt ſenſi - 
bility. - It has been aſſerted, on as good evidence as the 
caſe will admit, that in the laſt ſix years of the war up- 
vards of eleven thouſagd perſons died on board the Jer- 
ſey, one of theſe priſon ſhips, which was ſtationed in eaſſ 
river near New-York. On many of theſe, the rights of 
ſepulrurs were never, or but very imperfectly conferred. 
For ſome time after the war was ended, their bones lay 
phitening in the ſun, on the ſhores of Long · Iſand. 

The operations of treaſon laws added to the calami- 
dez of the war. Individuals on both ſides, while they 
rere doing no more than they ſuppoſed to be their duty, 
were involved in the penal conſequences of capital crimes. 
The Americans in conformity to the uſual policy of na- 
tons, demanded the allegiance of all who refided among 
them, but ſeyeral of theſe preferred the late royal go- 
yernment and were diſpoſed, when opportunity: offered, 
to ſupport it. While they acted in conformity to theſe 
ſentiments, the laws:enafted for the ſecurity of the new 
government, condemned them to. death. Hard is the lot 
of people involved in civil war; for in ſuch circum- 


ances the lives of individuals may not only be legaily - 


orfeited, but juſtly taken from thoſe, who have acted 
ſolely from a ſenſe of duty. It is to be wiſhed that ſome 
pore rational mode than war might be adopted for de- 
ding national contentions; but of all wars, thoſe which 
called civil are moſt to be dreaded, They are at- 
ended with the bittereſt reſentments, and produce tho 
peateſt quantity of human woes. In the American war, 
he diſtreſſes of the country were aggravated, from the 
Ircumſtance that every man was obliged, ſome way or 
ther, to be in the public ſervice. In Europe, where 
lütary operations are carried on by armies hired and 
d for the purpoſe, the common people partake but lite 

ie of the calamities of war: but in America, where the 
bole people were enrolled as a militia, and where both 
4 endeayoured to ſtrengthen themſelves by oaths and 
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1781. by * n the penalties of treaſon ob tho 
WYD whoaided or abetted the oppoſite party, the ſufferings of 
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individuals were renewed, as often as fortune varied her 
ſtandard. Each fide claimed the co-· operation ofthe in 
habitants, and was ready to puniſh when it was withheld; 
Where either party had a decided ſuperiority the'commoy 
people were comparatively undifturbetz but the interme- 
diate ſpace between the contending, ma was ſubject 0 
the: alternate ravages of bot 
In the firſt inſtitution of the ee goveramenty 
the boundaries of authority were not properly fixed 
Committees exerciſed legiſlative, executive and judicial 
powers. It is not to be doubted, that in many inſtances 
theſe were improperly uſed, and that private reſentment 
were often covered under the ſpecious veil of patriotiſm; 
The ſufferers in paſſing over to the royaliſts, carried with 
them a keen reniembrance- of the vengeance* of com- 
mittees, and when opportunity preſented, - were tempted 
to retaliate. From the nature of the eaſe, 'the'original 
offenders were leſs frequently the objects of retaliation 
than thoſe who were entirely innocent. One' inſtance of 
ſeverity begat another, and they continued to enereaſe iy 
a proportion that doubled the evils of common war; 
From one unadyifed ſtep, individuals were often involvd 
in the loſs of all their property. Some from preſent af 
pearances, apprehending that the Britiſh would finally 
conquer, repaired to their ſtandard. Their return after 
the partial ſtorm which intimidated them to ſybmiſſon 
had blown over, was always difficult and often impoſſible 
From this ſivgle error in judgement; ſuch were oft 
obliged to ſeek fafety by continuing to ſupport the intere 
of thoſe to whom, in an hour of temptation, they had de 
voted themſelves. The embarraſſments on both fids 
were often ſo great, that many in the humbler walks 
life, could not tell what courſe was beſt to purſue. 
was happy for thoſe who having made up their minds 
the nature of the conteſt, invariably: followed the dicke 
of their conſciences, for in every inſtance they enjoye 
ſelf. approbation. Though they could not be deprive 


of this reward, they were not ſucceſsful in 1 | 
i 
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eſteem of all. A few ſaved their credit and their pro- 
perty.; but of theſe, there was not one for every hundred 
of thoſe, who were materially injured either in the one or 
the other. The American whigs were exaſperated againſt 
thoſe of their fellow citizens who joined their enemies, 
with a reſentment which was far more bitter, than that 
which they harboured againſt their European adverſaries. 
Feeling that the whole ſtrength. of the ſtates was ſcarcely 
{ufficient to protect them againſt the Britiſh, they could 
not brook the deſertion of their countrymen to iavading 
ſoreigners. They ſeldom would give them credit for 
acting from priaciple, but generally ſuppoſed them to be 
nfluenced either by cowardice or intereſt, and were there- 
ons WY fore inclined to proceed againſt them with rigor. They 
oted I were filled with indignation at the, idea of fighting for 
inal WY the property of fuch as had deſerted their country, and 
Non vere therefore clamorous, that it ſhould be ſeized 
te o for public ſervice. The royaliſts raiſed the cry of perſe- 
cution and loudly complained that merely for ſupporting 
the government, under which they were born, and to 
which they owed a natural allegiance, they were doomed 
to ſuffer all the penalties due to capital offenders. Thoſe 
of them who acted from principle felt no conſciouſneſs 


government, which inflifted ſuch fevere puniſhments on 
what they deemed a laudable line of conduct. Humani- 
j would ſhudder: at a particular recital of the calamitics 
vhich the whigs inflicted on the tories, and the tories on 
the whigs. It is particularly remarkable that on both 
hides, they for the moſt part conſoled themſelves with the 
lief, that they were acting or ſuffering in a good cauſe. 


litical innocence and guilt, changes fo much with cir- 
unſtances, that the innocence of the ſufferer, and of the 
that puniſhes, are often compatible. The diſtreſſes 
t the American priſoners in the ſouthern ſtates, pre- 
led particularly towards the cloſe of the war. Colonel 
Campbell 


of guilt, aud could not look but with abhorrence upon 


Though the rules of moral right and wrong never vary, 


their properiy... They ho varied with tlie times, in like 178 r. 
manner often miſſed their object, for to ſuch ĩt frequent 
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1781. 8 who reduced Savannah, gn had per- 
— ſonally ſuffered from the Americans, treated all who fel 


In the firſt months of the year 1781, the Britiſh were id 


purpoſe but to excite compaſſion and horror. Town 


f | # 


into his hands with humanity. Thoſe who were takes 
at Savannah and at Aſhe's defeat, ſuffered very much 
from his ſucceſſors in South - Carolina. The American 
priſoners wich a few exceptions, had but little to complaia 
of till after Gates' defeat. Soon after that event, {| 

of them, though entitled e benefits of the — 
on of Charleſton, were ſeparated from their families and 
ſent into exile; athers in violation of the ſame ſolemn 
agreement were crouded into priſon. ſhips, and deprived 
of the uſe of their property. When a general exchangy 
of priſoners was effected, the wives and children of thole 
inhabitants who adhered to the Americans, were exiled 
trom their homes to Virginia and Philadelphia. Up- 
wards of one thouſand perſons were thrown upon the 
charity of their fellow citizens in the more northern ſtate, 
This ſevere treatment was the occaſion of: retaliating on 
the families of thofe who had taken part with the Britiſh 


S =» ww -r 


S — 2 


force in the remoteſt ſettlements of South - Carolina, but 
as their limits were contracted in the courſe of the year, 
the male inhabitants who joined them, thought proper 0 
Tetire with the royal army towards the capital. In re 
Jiacion for the expulſion of the wives and. children of the 
whig Americans from the ſtate, Cont 
dered the brigadiers of militia, to ſend within the! 
lines, the families of ſuch of the inhabitants as ad! 
to their intereſt. - In conſequence of this order, and more 
eſpecially in conſequence of the one which occaſioned it 
ſeveral hundreds of helpleſs women and er were 
reduced to great diſtreſs. 

- The refugees who had fled to e Bed wort 
ed into an aſſociation under Sir Henry Clinton, for d 
purpoſes of retaliating on the Americans, and for rein 
burſing the loſſes they had ſuſtained from their count 
men. The depredations they committed in their ſere 
excurſions would fill a volume, and would aufner link 


the cloſe of the war, they began to retahate on 2 r 
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ale, Captain Joſhua Huddy who commanded a mall 2 
party of Americans at 4 block houſe, in Monmouth 
County New-Jerſey-was, after a gallant reGſtance, taken 
wriſoner by a party of theſe refugees. He was brought, 
10 here enk and there kept in cloſe cuſtody fifteen days, 
aud ben told that he was ordered to be hanged.” Four 
days after, he was ſent out with a party of refugees, and 
laoged on the highths-of Middleton. The following label 
was affixed to his breaſt We the refugees having long 
vih grief beheld the cruel murders of our brethren, and 
fading nothing but ſuch meaſures daily carrying into exe- 
cutionz we therefore determine not to ſuffer without taking 
ageance for the numerous cruelties, and thus begin, and 
haye made uſe of Capt. Huddy as the firſt object to preſent 
o your view, and further determine to hang man for man, 
while there is a refugee exiſting: Up goes Huddy for 
Philip White.“ The- Philip White in retaliation for whom 
Huddy was hanged; had been taken by a party of the 
lerſey militia, and was . in ——— to n his 
eſcape. und fe „% hoyuuta Os 
Gen. Waſhington, reſolved on e far thine 
lherate murder, but inſtead of immediately executing. a 
ith: officer he wrate to Sir Henry Clinton, that unleſs: 
te murderers of Huddy were given up, he ſhould: be; 
der the neceſſity of retaliating. The former being re- 
uſed, Capt. Aſgill was deſignated by lot for that purpoſe, 
0 the mean time the. Boitith inſtituted a court martial 
or the trial of Capt. Lippencutt, who was ſtippoſed to 
the principal agent, Id execbting Capt. Huddy. It 
peared in the courſe of this trial that Gov. Franklin, 
he Preſident of the board of aſſociated loyaliſts, gave 
Ippencutt verbal orders for what he did, and that he 
ad been deſignated as a proper ſubject for retaliation, 
lng been, as the refugees ſtated, a per ſecutor of * 


Apr. 2. 
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Maliſts, and particularly as having been inſtrument 
giug Stephen Edwards, who had'been one of th 


cription, The court having conſidered the whole 
Mer gave their opinion, * That as what. Lippeneutt 
vas not the effect of malice or ill will, but proceed- 


from a conviction that i it was his duty to obey the or- 
Vol. II. | ; O 0 ders 
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ders of the board of directors of aſtotciated loyalids, any 
as he did nor doubt cher having full authority to. give 
ſack orders, he was not guilty of the murder laid to his 


eharge, and therefore they acquitted him.“ Sir Guy 
Carleton, who # little before this time had been appoint. 


ed commander in chief of the Britiſh army, im a letter to 


Sen. Waſhington, accompanying the tryal of Lippencut, 


declared “ that notwithſtanding the acquittal of Lippen- 
eutt, he reprobated the meafure, and gave aſſurances of 
proſecuting à farther enquiry.” Sir Guy Carleton about 
the ſame time, broke up the board of aſſociated loyaliſts, 
which prevented a repetition of ſimilar exceſſes. The 
war alſo drawing near a clofe,: the morives for retaliatiot 
as tending to prevent other murders, in @ great meaſure 
ceaſed; In the mean time Gen. Waſhington received x 
letter from the Count de Vergenes intereeding for Capt; 
Aſgill, which was alſo accompanied with a very pathetic 
one, from his mother Mrs. Aſgill te the Count. Copies 
of 'thefe e 6 were forwarded to Congrefs, and 
ſoon after they reſolved, that the commander in chie 
be directed to ſet- Capt. Afgill at liberty.” The loversof 
humanity rejoiced that the neceſſſty for retaliation was 
ſuperſeded, by the known hamawnity of the new command 
er in chief, and ſtill more by the well founded proſpel 
of a ſpeedy peace. Algill who had received every iodul 
gence, and who had been treated with all poſſible politenel 
was releaſed and permitted to go into New-York. 


in en ¹ N mg 


of 
Campaign of 1782, Foreign events and negotiatans i 
= Peace 1782. 


"A FTER che capture of lord Cornwallis, Genen 
"Waſhington, with the greateſt part of his fotd 
returned to the vicinity of New-York. He was in 
condition to attempt the reduction of that poſt, and i 
royal army had good reaſons for not urging hoſtilite 
without their lines. An obſtruction of the communic 
lion between town and country, ſome indeciſive Kirmil 
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4 ad predatory excurſions, were the principal evidences of 1782. 
ve im cxiſting ſtate of war. This in a great meaſure was al 
his ſo the caſe in South-Carolina. From December 1781, 
uy General Greene had ' poſſeſſion of all the ſtate except 
its Charleſton and the vicinity. The Britiſh ſometimes ſal- - 
% bed out of their lines for the acquiſition of property 
, and proviſions, but never for the purpoſes of con- Aug 27. 
en- queſt. In oppoſing one of theſe near Combahee Lieu- 1782. 
; of WW t:oant Colonel John Laurens, an accompliſhed officer 
our of uncommon merit, was mortally wounded, Nature 
id WW had adorned him with a large proportion of her 
The Bi choiceſt gifts, and theſe were highly cultivatedby 
tion WW an elegant, uſeful and practical education. Hispatri 
otiſm was of the moſt ardent kind. The moment 
he was of age, he broke off from the amuſements 
of London, and on his arrival in America, inſtantly 
joined the army. Wherever the war raged moſt, there was 
he to be found. A dauntleſs hravery was the leaſt of his 
virtues, and an exceſs of it his greateſt foible. His vari- 
ous talents fitted him to ſhine in courts or camps, or par 
pular aſſemblies. He had a heart to conceive, a head to 
contrive, a tongue to perſuade, and a hand to execute 
ſchemes of the moſt extenſive utility to his country, or 
rather to mankind, for his enlarged philanthropy know- 
iog no bounds, embraced the whole human race. This 
excellent young man, who was the pride of his country, 
the idol of che army, and an ornament of human nature, 
loſt his life in the 27th, year of his age, in an unimportant 
ſkirmiſh with a foraging party, in the very laſt moments 
of the war. | | 
At the commencement of the year 1782. the Bris 
th had more extenſive range in Georgia, than in 
any other of the United States, but of this they were ſoon 
abridged. From the unſucceſsful iſſue of the aſſault on 
rannah in 1779, that State had eminently ſuffered the 
leſolations of war. Political hatred raged to ſuch a de- 
dee that the blood of its citizens was daily ſhed by the 
ands of each other, contending under the names of 
Whigs and tories. A few of the friends of the revoluti- 
on kept together in the weſtern ſettlements, and exerciſ- 
che powers of independent government. The whole 
extend 
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1782. "extent between theſe and the capital, was ſubje to the 
WL alternate ravages of both parties. After the ſurrender 

of lord Cornwallis, General Greene being reinforced by 

the Pennſylvania linc, was enabled to detach Genera Wl | 

Wayne with a part of the ſouthern army to Georgia, 
. General Clarke who commanded in Savannah, on 
hearing of their advance, ſent orders to his officers in the 
out poſts, to burn as far as they could, all the proviſions 
in the country, and then to retire within the lines at the 
capital. The country being evacuated by the Britiſh, 
the Governor came with his council from Avguſta 10 
Ebenezer, and re-eſtabliſhed atoms) in the vicinity of 
May 2 1. the ſea coaſt. 

1792. Colonel Brown at the head of a [2ovliderable force 
marched out of the garriſon of Savannah, with the apps. 
rent intention of attacking the Americans. Generi 
Wayne by a bold manœuvre got in his rear, attacked 1 
at 12 Oclock at night, and routed his whole party. 
large number of Creek Indians, headed by a PE 
their chiefs and a Britiſh officer, made a furiovs attack 
on Wayne's infantry in the night. For a few minute 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of his field pieces, but they were 
ſoon recovered. In the mean time Colonel White with 
a party of the cavalry came up, and preſſed hard upon them. 
Both ſides engaged in cloſe quarters. The Indians diſplayed 
uncommon bravery, but were at length completely routed 
Shortly after this affair, a period was put to, the calamities 
of war, in that ravaged ſtate. In about three months aſe 

the capture of lord Cornwallis was known in Great 
Britain, the parliament reſolved to abandon all offenſit 
operations in America. In conſequence thereof, even 
idea of conqueſt being given up, arrrangements wei 
n. made for withdrawing the royal forces from Georgia 29 
South-Carolina. Peace was reſtored to Georgia, afi 
it had been upwards of three years in poſſeffion of ti 
Britiſh, and had been ravaged nearly from one exuen 
to the other. It is computed that the ſtate loſt by 
war, one thouſand of its citizens, beſides four thouſat 
flaves. In about five months after the _— left Georg! 


th 
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wained therein, while it was poſſeſſed by the Britiſh, felt 
themſelves happy in being delivered from the ſeverities of a 
garriſon life. The exiled citizens collected from all quarters 
and took poſſeſſi ion of their eſtates. Thus in leſs than three 
years from the landing of the Britiſh in South-Carolina, 
they withdrew all their forces from it. In that time the 
citizens had ſuffered an accumulation of evils. There wits 
ſcarcely an inhabitant however obſcure i in character, or 
remote in ſituation, whether he remained firm to one par- 
ty or chaoged with the times, who did not partake of the 
general diſtreſs. n 

ln modern Europe the revolutions of public affairs ſel- 
dom diſturb the humble obſcurity of private life, but 
the American revolution involved the intereſt of every 
family, and deeply affected the fortunes and happineſs of 
alnoſt every individual in the United States. 'South-Ca- 
rolina loſt a great number of its citizens, and upwards'of 
20,000 of its flaves. Property was ſported with by both 
parties. Beſides thoſe who fell in battle or died of 'diſ- 
eaſes brought an by the war, many were inhumanly 
murdered by private affaflinations. The country a- 
bounded with widows and orphans. The ſeverities of a 
nilitary life co-operating with the climate, deſtroyed the 
healths and lives of many hundreds of the invading army. 
Excepting thoſe who enriched themſelves by plunder, and 
tfew ſucceſsful ſpeculators, no private advantage was 
nined by individuals an cither ſide, but an experimental 
conviction of the folly and madneſs of war. 

Though in the year 1782 the United States afforded 
few great events, the reverſe was the cafe with the other 
Powers involved in the conſequences of the American war. 
Minorca after a tedious ſiege ſurrendered to the Duke! 


zen About the ſame time the ſettlements of Demarara and 
Eequibo, which in the preceding yeat᷑ had been taken by the 
Iitiſh, were taken from them by the French. The gallant 
Marquis de Bouille added to the ſplendor of his former 
ne by reducing St. Euſtatia and St. Kitts, the former 

| at 


they in like manner withdrew their force, from South- 1792, 
Carolina. The inhabitants of Charleſton, who had re- 


de Crillon in the ſervice of his moſt Catholic Majeſty.” 
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1782. at the cloſe of the year 178, and the latter early in the p 
WTrw year 1962, The iſlands of Nevis and Monſerrat follow. uU 
ed the fortune of St. Kitts. The French at this period * 
ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed in the Weſt-Indies, on a firm w 
foundation. Their iſlands were full of excellent troops, w 
and their marine force was truly reſpectable. The exer. Wl v 
tions of Spain were alſo uncommonly great. The ſtrength . 
of thefe two monarchies had never before been ſo con- [4 
ſpicuouſly diſplayed, in that quarter of the globe. Their WY lit 
combined navies amounted to threeſcore ſhips of the line, le 
and theſe were attended with a prodigious multitude of 
frigates and armed veſſels. With this immenſe force 
they entertained hopes of wreſting from his Britangic 
Majeſty a great part of his Weſt-India iſlands. 


In the mean time, the Britiſh miniſtry prepared ; Wi ©? 
ſtrong ſquadron, for the protection of their poſſeflions in MM Pt 
that quarter. This was commanded by Admiral Rod- de 
ney and amounted, after a junction with Sir Samuel Val 
Hood's ſquadron,and the arrival of three ſhips from Gre: wil 
Britain, to 36 fail of the line. | the 

It was the defign of Count de Graſſe, who command (tee 
ed the French flect at Martinque amopnting to 34 fag. 
of the line, to proceed to Hiſpaniola and join the Spa” * 
niſh Admiral Don Solano, who with fixteen ſhips of th; beha 
line and a conſiderable land force was waiting for his a pi 
rival, and to make in concert with him an attack on If kak 

| Was 2 


maica, a ; 

The Britiſh admiral wiſhed to prevent this junction 

or at Jeaſt to force an engagement before it was effected 

Apr. 8. Admiral Rodney came up with Count de Graſſe, ſocl 
after he had ſet ont to join the Spanjſh fleet at Hiſpani 

ola. Partial engagements took place on the three fit 

days, after they came near to each other. In theſe, woc 

| the French ſhips were ſo badly damaged, that they ve 
Apr 12. obliged to quit the fleet. On the next day a general ei 
| gagement took place: This began at ſeyen in the mort 
ing, and continued till paſt fix in the evening. There! 

no apparent ſuperiority on either ſide till between twel 

and one o'clock, when Admiral Rodney broke the Freoc 

line of battle, by bearing down upon their centre, 4 


penetratl 
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renetrating through it. The land forces, deſtined for 172. 
me expedition againſt Jamaica, amounting to 5.500 men, 
yere diſtributed on board the French fleet. Their ſhips 
vere therefore ſo crouded, that the ſlaughter on board 
ms prodigious. The battle was fought on both ſides 
with equal ſpirit, but with a very udequal iſſue, The 
French for near a century, had not in any naval en- 
zigement been fo completely worſted. Their fleet was 
ale leſs than ruined. Upwards of 400 men wete kil- 
led on board one of their fhips, and the whole number 
of their killed and wounded amounted to ſeveral thou- 
fands, while the loſs of the Britiſh did not much exceed 
ioo men. The French loſt in this action, and the ſub- 
ſequent purſuit, eight ſhips of the line. On board the 
aptured ſhips, was the whole train of artillery, with the 
battering cannon and travelling cartiages, intended for 
the expedition againſt Jamaica, One of them was the 
Vile de Paris, ſo called from the city of Paris, having 
wilt her at its own expence, and made a prefent of her to 
the King. She had coſt four millions of livres, and was 
cteemed the moſt magnificent ſhip in France; ſhe carried 
Ho guns and had on hoard 1300 men. This was truly 
in unfortunate day to Count de Graſſe. Though his 
behaviour throughout the whole ation was firm and in- 
tepid, and his reſiſtance continued till he and two more 
rere the ouly men left ſtanding upon the upper deck, he 
xs at laſt obliged to ſtrike. It was no ſmall addition to 
ns misfortunes that he was on the point of forming a 
pation, which would have ſet him above all danger. 
Had this taken ptace, the whole Britiſh naval power in 
de Weſt-Iodies, on principles of ordinary calculation, 
ld have been inſufficient to have prevented him from 
ing into effect, ſchemes of the moſt extenſive conſe- 
ence, 

The ſhips of the defeated fleet fled in a variety of di- 
Mons Twenty three or twenty four ſail made the 
t of their way to Cape Frangois. This was all that 
ved! in a body of that fleet, which was lately ſo 
nidable, By this ſignal victory, the deſigns of France 
kd Spain were fruſtrated. No farther enterpriſes were 
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undertaken againſt, the fleets or poſſeſſions of Great Bri. 


| rain | in the Welt-Indies, and ſuch meaſures only were em- 
braccd, as ſeemed requiſite for the purpoſes of ſafety. When, 
the news of Admiral Rodney's victory reached , Great, 
Britain, a general j joy was diffuſed. over the nation. Be. 


fore there had been much deſpondency. Their loſſes in 
the Cheſapeak and in the Weſt-Indies, together with the 
increaſing number of their enemies, had depreſſed the 
ſpirits « of the great body of the people; but the advan- 


rages gained on the 12th of April, placed them on high, 


ground, cither for ending or proſecuting the war. I 


was fortunate for the Americans, that this ſucceſs of the. 
Britiſh was poſterior to their loſs in Virginia. It ſo ele- 
vated the ſpirits of Britain, and ſo depreſſed the hopes of 
France, that had it taken place prior to the ſurrender of 


lord Cornwallis, that event would have been leſs influent 


al in diſpoſing the nation to peace. As the cataſtrophe 


of York- Town cloſed the national war in North-Ame⸗ 
rica, ſo the defeat of de Graſſe, in a, great meaſure, put 
a period to hoſtilities i in the Weſt-Iudies. 


Other deciſive events ſoon followed, which diſpoſed 


another of the belligerent powers go a pacification. Gib- 
raltar though ſucceſſively relieveg,,, ſtill continued to be 
beſieged. The reduction of Minorca, inſpired the Spa- 
niſh nation with freſh motives to perſeverance. The Duke 
de Crillon, who had been recently ſucceſsful in the ſiege 
of Minorca, was appointed to conduct the ſiege of Gib- 
raltar, and it was reſolved to employ: the whole ſtrength 
of the Spaniſh monarchy in ſcconding his operations. 
No means were neglected, nor expence wared, that pro- 
mifed to forward the views of the beſiegers. From the 
failure of all plans, hitherto adopted for effecting the te- 
duction of Gibraltar, it was reſolved to adopt new ones 
Among the various projects for this purpoſe, one which 
had been formed by the Chevalier D!Arcong, was deemed 
the moſt worthy of trial. This was to conſtruct ſuch 
floating batteries as could neither) be ſunk; nor fired 
With this view, their bottoms were. made of the thickeſt 
timber, and their ſides of wood and cork long ſoaked in 


water, with a large layer of wet ſand between. 
: 


\ 
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To prevent the effects of red hot balls, a number of 1782. 
pipes were contrived to carry water through every part 3 


of them, and pumps were provided to keep theſe con- 
tantly ſupplied with water. The people on board were 
to be ſhelterecdl from the fall of bombs by a cover of rope 
netting,. which was made floping and overlaid with wet 
hides. * pe W101 bene 1 ä 

Theſe floating batteries, ten in number, were made out 
of the hulls of large veſfels, cut down for the purpoſe, 
ud carried from 28 toten guns each, and were ſecond- 
ed by 80 large boats mounted with guns of heavy metal, 
and alſo by a multitude of frigates, ſhips of force, and 
ſome hundreds of ſinall craft. * 402; 10050 

General Elliott the intrepid defender of Gibraltar, was 
dot ignorgnt that inventions of a peculiar kind were 
prepared againſt him, but knew nothing of their con- 
trudion. He nevertheleſs provided for every circum- 
ſunce of danger that could be foreſeen or imagined. The 


ut WY 13th day of Sept. was fixed upon by the beſiegers for 
WT making a grand attack, when the new invented machines, 

ed rich all the united powers of gunpowder and artillery in 

id their higheſt ſtate 0: improvement, were to be called into 


Kon. The combined fleets of France and Spain in the 


pa- hay of Gibraltar amounted to 48 fail of the line. Their 


uke Wſhuterics were covered with 154 pieces of heavy brafs 
iege WiWeannon. The numbers employed by land and ſea againſt 
the fortreſs were eſtimated at one hundred thouſand men. 
With this force and by the fire of 300 cannon, mortars, 
nd howitzers, from the adjacent iſthmus, it was intend 
d to attack every part of the Britiſh works atone and the 
ne inſtant, The ſurrounding hills were covered with 
frople aſſembled to behold the ſpectacle. The canonade 
nd bombardment was tremendous. The ſhowers of 
dot and ſhells from the land batteries, and the ſhips of 
e befiegers, and from the various works of the garriſon, 
Mbibiced a moſt dreadful ſcene. Four hundred pieces 
the heavieſt artillery were playing at the ſame mament; 
de whole Peninſula ſeemed to be overwhelmed in the 
rents of fire, which were incefſantly poured upon ir. 
be Spaniſh floating batteries for ſome time anſwered 
Vor. II. | P p the 
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1782. the expectations of their framerm. The heavieſt ſbell 
Od often rebounded from their tops, while thirty: two pound 


the midſt of the flames crying out for help, while othe 


and ſome heavy pieces of timber fell into bis boat, 4 


| ſuch, eircumſtances of immediate action, and impendin 


P 3 N * : 
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ſhot, made no viſible impreſſion upon their bulls, For 
ſome hours, che attack and defence were ſo equally ſup- 
ported, as ſcarcely to admit anꝝ appearance: of ſuperiori 
ty on either fide... The conſtruction of che batteripg ſhips 
was ſo well calculated, for withſtanding the combited 
force af fire and artillery, that chey ſeemed for ſome time 
to bid defiance to the powers of the heavieſt orlnance. 
In the afternoon the effects of hot ſhot became viſible 
At firſt there was only an appearance of ſmoke, but in 
the courſe af the night, after the fire of the garriſon had 
continued about 15 hours, two of the floating batterig 
were in flames, add ſeveral more were viſibly beginning 
to kindle. The endeavors of the beſiegers were now er- 
cluſively directed to bring off the men from the burning 
veſſels, but in this they were interrupted. Captain Cur 
tis who lay ready with 12 gun boats, advanced and fired 
upon them with ſuch order and expedition, as tothrow 
them into, confuſion before they had finiſhed their buſineſ 
They fled with their boats, and abandoned to theirfat 
great numbers of their people, The opening of day light 
diſcloſed a moſt dreadful ſpectacle. Many were ſeen i 


were floating upon pieces of timber, expoſed to equi 
danger from the oppoſite element. The generous hum 
nity of the victors equalled their valor, and was the mort 
honorable, as the exertions of it expoſed them to no! 
danger than thoſe of active hoſtility. In endeavoridg 


own. While for the moſt benevolent. purpoſe, he wit 
along fide the floating batteries one of them blew uy 


pierced through its bottom. By ſimilar perilous exe 
tions, near 300 men were ſaved; from inevitable deſtrt 
ton. The-exerciſe | of humafity to an enemy, unde 


danger, conferred more true honor than could be acqui 
ed by the,, moſt ſplendid: ſeries of victories. It ink 
degree obſcuted the: i-prefiion made to the diſadvants 
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vere all conſumed. The violence of their exploſion was 
— as to burſt open doors, and windows at a great diſ- 
goon after the deſtruction of the floating batter- 
is * Howe with 35 ſhips of the line, brought to the 
brave garriſon #n ample ſupply of every thing wanted, 
either for their wed or their defence. This complete 
ct refief of Gibraltar, was the third deciſive" event in the 
die courſe of a twelve month, j which favoured N gras" 36g 
mug nent of a general peace. 
bad The capture of the Britiſh army in „ Yiegtnta=—athe- * 
eri En of Count de Graſſe, and the deſtruction of the Spa- 
ding ci floating batteries, inculcated on Great Britain, France 
ind Spain, the policy of ſheathing the ſword, and ſtop- 
ging the effuſion of human blood. Each nation found 
o a review of paſt events, that. though their loſſes were 
heat, their gains were little or nothing. By urging the 
American war, Great Britain had enereaſed her nation- 
debt one hundred millions of pounds ſterling, and 
waſted the lives of at leaſt 50,000 of her ſubjects. 
To add to her mortification ſhe had brought all this on 
herſelf, by purſuing an object the attainment of which 
ſeemed to be daily leſs probable, and the benefits of 
which, even though it could have been attained, were 
very problematical. While Great Britain, France and 
pain were ſucceſſively brought to think favourably of 
peace, the United States of America had the conſolation 
of a public 'acknowtedgmem of their independence, by a 
ſecond power of Europe. This was effected in à great 


tiſter plenipotentiary of Congreſs, to the States General 
of the United Provinces, and was alſo empowered to ne- 


memorial, in which he informed them that the United 
Mates of America, had thought fit to ſend him a com- 
miffion with full power and inſtructions, fo confer with 
them concerning à treaty of amity aud commerce, and 
that 


of human nuts; by the madgeſs of mankind To. deftroy= 178 1. 
jog each other by Waſteful wars. Phe floating batreries Fre 


neaſure by the addreſs of John Adams. Orr the capture of Jan. t. 
Henry Laurens, he had been eommiſſioned to be the mi- 1 781. 


pociate a loan of money among the Holtanders. Soon Apr. 19 
liter his arrival he preſented to their High Mightineſſes a 1 781. 


oo 
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1782. that they had appointed him to be their Miniſter Plent 
>, potentiary to reſide near them. Similar information, 


Apr. 22 


1782. 


the two countries. This was in a few months ,conchided, 


Oct. 8. 
| ſucceſs which attended Mr. Adams in theſe negociations, 


continned: to follow him in obtaining a loan of money, 
- which was a moſt mee ſupply to his almoſt er- 


ing to any, ſtipulation, by which it ſhould be relinquiſbe 


was at che ſame time communicated to the Police | 
the Prince of Grange. 

About a year after the grebe bis of this- vital 
nin was reſolved that the ſaid Mr. Adams was agreeable 


'to their High Mightineſſes, and that he ſhould be ac- 
_knowledged'm qualiry of Miniſter Plenipotentiary,” Be. 
fore this was obtained much pains had been taken aud 
much ingenuity had been exerted, to convince the rulerg 
and people of the States General, that they had an inte- 
reſt in connecting themſetves with, the United States 
Fheſe repreſentations, together with ſome recent ſucceſſes 
in their conteſts on the ſea with Great Britain, and their 
evident commercial intereft, encouraged them to venture 
on being the ſecond power of Europe, to acknewinly 
American Independence. 


Mr. Adams having gained this main proceeded on the 
negociation of a treaty. of amity and eommerce between 


to the reciprocal fatisfattion of both parties. The ſame 


hauſted country. 
Mr. Jay had for 5 three years paſt exerted equa 
ahilicies. and equal. induſtry with Mr. Adams, in en- 


deavouring to negotiate a treaty between the Ua m 
States and his moſt Catholic Majefty, but his exertion fl fr 
were not crowned with equal ſuccefs. | 0p 
To gain the friendſhip of the Spaniards, Con grew. 
paſſed ſundry reſolutions, favouring; the wiſhes of HU. 
moſt Catholic Majeſty to re · annex the two Floridas to N di 
- dominions. Mr Jay was inſtructed to contend for tha ho 
right of the United States to the free navigation of thor 


river Miſifippi, and if an cxpreſs enen ade 
it could not be obtained, he was reſtrained from acced 


But in February, 178 1, when lord Cornwallis was ma 


rapid progteſs in overrunning the ſouthern States, . 
ul 
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mericans, Congrefs, on 'the recommendation of Virgi- 
dia, directed him to recede from his inſtructions, ſo far 


river Miſſiſſippi, which lies below the thirty firſt degree 
of North Latitude, and on à free port or ports below 
the ſamez provided ſuch ceſſion ſhould be unalterably 
inffted on by Spain, and provided the free navigation of 
the ſaid river above the ſaid degree of North Latitude 
ſhould be acknowledged and guarantied by his unn 
Majeſty, in common with his own ſubjects. 


own name informed them ** That if the acceptance of 
this offer ſhould, together with the propoſed alliance, be 


offers he might then make in their behalf.” 

Spain having delayed to accept of theſe terms, which o- 
riginated more in neceſſity than in policy, till the criſis of 
Anerican independence was paſt, Congreſs apprehenſive 
hat their offered relinquiſhment of the free navigation 
of the Miffiſfippi ſhould at that late hour be. accepted, 
truſted their miniſter, © To forbear making any over- 
ures to the court of Spain, or entering into any ſtipu- 
lations, in conſequence of any which he had previouſly 
made” The miniſters of his moſt Catholic Majeſty, 
from indeciſion and tardineſs of dcliberation, let flip an 


pf proſperity. 


as they inſiſt on the free navigation of that part of the 


poſtponed to a general peace, the United States would. 
teaſe to conſider themſelves bound by any propoſitions * 


opportunity of gaining a fovourite point, which from 
the increaſing numbers of the weſtern ſettlements of the 
Vaited States, ſeems to be removed at a daily increaſing 
diſtance. Humiliating offers, made and rejected in the 
hour of diſtreſs, will not readily be renewed in the day 


It was expected not only by the Fee Americans, 
ut by many in England, that the capture of lord Corno- 
vallis would inſtantly diſpoſe the nation to peace; but 
batever might have been the with or the intereſt of the 


peo ple, | 
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when the mutiny of the Pennſylvania line and other un- 1782. 
favourable circumſtances depreſſed the ſpirits of the Aa. 


. Theſe propofitions were made to the miniſters of bis Sep. 22g 
moſt Catholic Majeſty, but not accepted. Mr Jay in his 1781. 
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— miniſtry to be relioquiſhed, Won « ſtrogyte 1 for its con- 


Nov. 
1781. 


Dec. 12. 


1 782, 


Feb. 22. 


continent of America.” This brought forth à repetiti 


279 ork- Town, the King of Great Britain, in bis ſpeech to 


injarious to the true intereſis of Great Britain,” "Though 
the debate on this ſubject was continued ti two o'clock 


"ditional firength, yet the queſtion was not carried. Th 
Jan. 4. fame ground of argument was ſoon gone over again, ani 


minority were gaining ground, the miniſtry were gil 
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people, the American war was too much the favourite ” 


tinuance. 
Juſt after intelligente aden of the chpirulation of 


Parliament, declared That he ſhould not anſwer the 
truſt committed to the ſovereign of à free people, if be 
conſented to facrifice either to his un defire of peace, or 
to their temporary caſe and relief, thoſe eſſential rights 
and permanent intereſts, upon the maintenance and pre- 
fervation of. which the future ſtrength and ſecurity of 
the country muſt forever depend.” The determined lan- 
a of this ſpeech, pointing to the continwance of the 
American war, was cchoed back by a tajovity of both 
Lords and Commons. 

In a few days after, it was . in che houſe of com · 
mons that à reſolution ſhould be adopted declaring it to 
de their opinion © That all farther attempts to reduce the 
Americans to obedience by force would be ineffeetual, and 


in the morning, and though the oppoſition received at 


the American war underwent, for the fourth time fince 
the beginning of the feſſion, a full diſcufifion; but no re 
ſolurion, difapproving its farther proſecution, could ye 
obtain the affent of a majority of che members. Thi 
advocates for peate becoming daily more numerous, 
was. moved by Gen. Conway © That an humble addreh 
be preſented to his Majeſty, that he will de pleaſed 


th 
give directions to his miniſters not to purſue any long ” 
the imprafticable object of reducing his Majeſty's retoſgz „ 
ed colonies by force to their allegiance, by a war on !! hog 


of the former arguments on the ſubject, and engaged! 
attention of the houſe till two v'clock_ in. the morning 
On a divifion, the motion for the addreſs. was loſt by 
fingte vote. In the courſe of theſe debates, while 


. - 
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gp one point after another. They at firſt conſented that 1782. 

the war ſhould not be carried on to the fame extent a2 

formerly--«then that there ſliould be no internal conti- 

nental war- next that there ſhould be no other war than 

what was neceſſary for the defence of the poſts already 

n their poffeſſion - and laſt of all, none but againſt the 

French in Ameri ea. 

The miniſtry as well as the nation began to be ſenſible 

of the impolicy of continental operations, bur hoped 

that they might gain their point, by proſecuting hoſtilities 

u ſea, Every oppofition was therefore made by them 

ig uünſt the total direliction of à war, on the ſucceſs be 

which they had ſo repeatedly pledged themſelves, and on 

the continuance of which they held ' their places. Ge- 

neral Conway in five days after, brought forward another Feb. 27 

notion expreſſed in different words, but ro the ſame ef. 

fet with that which he had loft by a fingle vote. This 

tauſed · a long debate which laſted till two o'clock in the 

morning. It was then moved to adjourn the debate till 

the 13th of March. There appeared for the adjourn- 

nent 215, and againſt it 234. s 

The original motjon, and an addreſs to the king formed 

pon the reſolution were then carried without à diviſion, | 

d the addreſs was ordered to be preſented by the whole 4 

houſe. 

To this his majeſty e © that in purſyange of 

their advice, he would take ſuch meaſures as ſhould appear 

o him the moſt conducive to the reſtoration of harmony, 

between Great Britain and the revolted colonies,” The 

thanks of the houſe were voted for this anſwer. But 

the guarded language thereof, not inconſiſtent with far- 

lier hoſtilities againſt America; together with other 

ſuſpicious circumſtances, induced General Conway to 

nove another reſolution, expreſſed in the moſt deciſive 

* language, This was to the following effect. That the 

24 touſe would conſider as enemies to his majeſty and the 

age 1 0 all thoſe who ſhould adviſe or by any means at- 
71 pr the further proſecution of offenſive war, on the 

loſt bf Ne continent of North-America, for the purpoſe of re- 


age wing the colonies to obedience by force.” g This moti- 
re ian on 
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on after a feeble oppoſition was carried without a divifion 
and put a period to all that chicanery by which mi- 
niſters meant to diſtinguiſh between a proſecution of of. 
fenſive war in North-America, and a total direliction of 
it. This reſolution and the preceding addreſs, to which 
it had reference, may be conſidered as the cloſing frene of 
the American war. As it was made a parliamentary war, 
by an addreſs from parliament for its proſecution in Fe- 
bruary 2775. It now was no longer ſo, by an addrsf; 
from the moſt numerous hopſe of the ſame parliament in 
February 1782, for its diſcontinuance. A change of mi- 
niſtry was the conſequence of this total change of that 
political ſyſtem which, for ſeven years, bad directed the af- 
fairs of Great Britain. A new adminiſtration was 


formed under the auſpices of the Marquis of Rock- 


July Fa 


ingham, and was compoſed of characters who oppoſed 
the American war. It has been ſaid that the new miniſ- 
ter ſtipulated with the court before he entered into office, 


that there ſhould be peace with the Americans, and that 


May, 
1772. 


the acknowledgement of their independence ſnould not be 
a bar to the attainment of it. Soon after the Marquis 


of Rockingham, on whom Great Britain relied with a 


well placed confidence, for extrication from ſurrounding 
embarraſſments geparted this life, and his much lamented 
death, for ſome time obſcured the agreeable proſpedls 
which had lately begun to dawn on the nation. On the 
deceaſe of the noble Marquis, Earl Shelburne was appoints 
ed his ſucceſſor, To remove conſtitutional impediments 
to negociate with the late Britiſh colonies, an act of par- 
liament was paſſed, granting to the crown powers for 
negotiating or concluding a general or particular peace or 
truce with the whole, or with any part of the colonies. 
and for ſetting aſide all former laws, whoſe operation 
where in controvention to that purpoſgG. 

gir Guy Carleton, who was lately appointed to the 
command of the royal army in North-America, was io- 
ſtructed to uſe his endeavours for carrying into effect the 
wiſhes of Great-Britain, for an accommodation with the 
Americans. He therefore diſpatched a letter to General 
Waſhington, ' informing him of the late proceedings 

| | parliament 
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jarliament, and of the diſpoſitions ſo favourable to Ame- 1782. 
rica, which were prevalent in Great Britain, and at tile 


f. ſame time ſolicited a paſſport for his ſecretary, Mr. Mor- 
pf gan 10 pay a viũt to Congreſs. His requeſt was refuſed. 
þ The application for it, with its concomitant circumſtances 
* vere conſidered as introductory toa ſcheme for opening | 


negotiations with Congreſs or the ſtates, without the con- 
currence of their allies. This cauſed no ſmall alarm 
0 and gave riſe to ſundry reſolutions, by which ſeveral 
f ſtates declared, that a propoſition from the enemy to all 
or any of the United States for peace or truce, ſeparate 
from their allies was inadmiſſible. Congreſs not long af- 
** ter reſolvedꝰ that they would not enter into the diſcuſſion 
of any overtures for pacification, but in confidence and 
* in concert with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and as a proof 
(-4 of this, they recommended to the ſeveral States to paſs 
laws, that no ſubject of his Britannic Majeſty coming directly 
or indirectly from any part of the Britiſh dominions, be 
admitted into any of the United States during the war.” 
This deciſive conduct extinguiſhed all hopes that Great 
Pritain might have entertained, of making a ſeparate peace 
vith America. To of the firſt ſovercigns of Europe, the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, and the Emperor of Germany, were 


* the mediators in aceompliſhing the great work of peace. 
cas boch was the ſtate of the contending parties, that the 
the boierceffion of powerful mediators was no longer neceſ- 


ary. The diſpoſition of Great Britain, to recognize the 
Independence of the United States, had removed the 
principal difficulty, which had hitherto obſtructed a gene- 
tal pacification. It would be curious to trace the ſuc- 
teſſive ſteps by which the nation was brought to this mea- 
ſure, ſo irreconcilable to their former declarations. Va- 
fious auxiliary cauſes might be called in to account for 
this great change of the public mind of Great Britain, 


ple propofition, * That it was unavoidable.” A ſtate of 
ſerpetual war was inconfiſtent with the intereſt of a com- 
nercial nation. Even the longer continuance of hoſtili- 
les was forbidden by every principle of wiſe policy. 
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but the fum of the whole muſt be reſolved into this ſim- 
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— America, and the ſteady adherence of both parties to en- 


nuing a hopeleſs unproductive war, or of negotiating under 


an indiſpenſible preliminary to the termination of a war, 


of it, took place among the citizens of America. 
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The avowed object of the alliance detween France and 


ter into no negotiations without the concurrence of each 
other, reduced Great Britain to the alternative of conti. 


the idea of recognizing. American independence. This 
great change of the public mind in Great Britain, fa- 
vourable to American independence, took place be- 
tween November 1781, and March 1782. In that in- 
terval Mr. Laurens was releaſed from his confinement in 
the tower. Before aad after his releaſe, he had frequent 
opportunities of demonſtrating to perſons in power, 
that from his perſonal knowledge of the fentiments of 
Congreſs, and of their inſtructions to their miniſters, 
every hope. of peace, without the acknowledgement of 
independence was illuſory. Seven years experience had 
proved to the nation that the conqueſt of the American 
States was impracticable; they now received equal con» 
viction, that the recognition of their independence, was 


from the continuance of which, neither profit nor honor 
was to be acquired. The pride of Great Britain for: 
long time reſiſted, but that ufarping paſſion was obliged 
to yield to the ſuperior influence of intereſt. The feel- 
ings of the great body of the people were no longer to be 
controu!ed, by the honor of miniſters, or romantic ideas of 
national dignity. At the clofe of the war, a revolution 
was effected in the ſentiments of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, not leſs remarkable than what in the beginning 


Independence which was neither thought of nor wiſhed 
for by the latter in the year 1774, and 1775, became in 
the year 1776 their favorite object. A recognition of 
this, which throughout the war, had been with few en- 
ceptions the object of abhorrence to the Britiſh nation, 
became in the year 1782, a popular meafure in Grat 
Britain, as the means of putting an end to a ruinous wat. 
The commiſſioners for negotiating peace on the part 
of the United States, were John Adams, Benjamin my 
lin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens. On the part of 
Great Britain, Mr. Fitzherbert, and Mr. Oſwald. = 
5 "5600 
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rifional articles of peace, between Great Britain and 
the United States were agreed upon by theſe gentlemen, 
which were to be inſerted in a future treaty of peace, to 
de finally concluded between the parties, when that be- 
tween Great Britain and France took place. By theſe the 
independence of the ſtates was acknowledged in its fulleſt 
extent. Very ample boundaries were allowed them, which 
comprehended the fertile and extenſive countries on both 
ſides of the Ohio, and on the caſt fide of the Miſſiſſippi, 
in which was the reſidence of upwards of twenty nations 
of Indians, and particularly of the five nations, who had 
lozg been the friends and allies of Great Britain. An 
unlimited right of fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, 
2nd on other places where both nations had heretofore 
deen accuſtomed to fiſh, was -likewiſe confirmed to the 
Americans. From the neceſſity of the caſe, the loyaliſts 
were ſacrificed, nothing further than a ſimple recommen- 
dation for reſtitution, being ſtipulated in their favour. 
Five days after theſe proviſional articles were figned, 
the Britiſh parliament met. 
parliamentary diſcuſſion. It was ſaid by the oppoſition 
that independence being recognized, every thing ceded by 
Great Britain required an equivalent; but that while they 


d be gave up the many poſts they held in the United States, 
s of n immenſe extent of north and weſtern territory, a par- 
tron ticipation in the fur trade, and in the filheries, nothing 
rea vas ſtipulated in return. ö — FA 
ning It muſt be acknowledged, that the miniſters of Con- 
preſs procured for their countrymen better terms than 
fed BN they had reaſon to expect; but from a combination of cir- 
vc in i cumſtances, it was ſcarcely poſſible to end the war 
n of without fimilar conceſſions on the part of Great Britain. 
ex- By the alliance between France and America, there could 
tion, i be no peace without independence. That once granted, 
ren moſt of the other articles followed of courſe. It is true the 
vn boundaries agreed upon, were more extenſive than the 
pan States, when colonies had claimed, yet the ſurplus ceded 
rank- BE could have been of little or no uſe to Great Britain, and 
7 Might if retained have given an occaſion to a future way, 


The 


They underwent a ſevere 
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1782. The caſc of the loyaliſts was undoubtedly a hard one; 
but unavoidable, from the complex conſtitution of the 


United States. The American miniſters engaged as far 
as they were authoriſed, aud Congreſs did all that they 
conſtitutionally could; but this was no more than ſimply 
to recommend their caſe to the ſeveral States, for the pur. 
poſe of making them reſtitution, To have inſiſted on 
more, under ſuch circumſtances, would: havè been equiva- 
lent to ſaying that there ſhould be no peace.- It is true 
much more was expected from the recommendations of 
Congreſs, than reſulted from them; but this was not 
the conſequence of deception, but of miſunderſtanding 
the principles of the confederation. In conformity to the 
letter and ſpirit of the treaty, Congreſs urged in ſtrong 
terms. the propriety of making reſtitution to the loyaliſts, 
but to procure it was beyond their power. In the aui: 
mation produced by the war, when the Americans con- 
ceived their liberties to be in danger, and that their on!y 
ſafety conſiſted in obeying their fœderal head, they yielded 
a more unreſerved obedience to the recommendations of 
Congreſs, than is uſually paid to the decrees of the moſt 
arbitrary ſovereigns. But the caſe was widely different, 
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when at the cloſe of the war, a meaſure was recommend; 0 
ed, in direct oppoſition to their prejudices: It was the 
general opinion of the Americans, that the continuance e 
of the war, and the aſperity with which it had been car: WW | 


ried on, was more owing to the machinations of their f. 
own countrymen, who had taken part with royal go· 1 
vernment, than to their Britiſh enemies. It is certain u 
that the former had been moſt active. in predatory ex- 
curſions, and moſt forward in ſcenes of blood and med 
der. Their knowledge of the country enabled them to 
do miſchief, which would never have occurred to Euro- 
pean ſoldiers. Many powerful paſſions of human na- 
ture operated againſt making reſtitution to men, who 
were thus conſidered as the authors of ſo great a ſhars 
of the general diſtreſs. | 8 

There were doubtleſs a mong the loyaliſts many wor- 
thy charaGers---friends to peace, and lovers of juſtice: 


To ſych, reſtitution was undoubtedly due, and to M40) 
ſie 


ſuch 
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ſuch it was mad; but nt is one of the many calamities 1782. 
incident to war, that the innocent} from the impofſibiẽ- 
lity of diſcrimination, are often involved in the fate diſ- 
treſs with the guilty: The return of the loyaliſts to their 
former places of reſidenee, was a8 much difreliſhed by 
the whig citizens of America, as the propoſal for reim- 
burſing their confiſcated property, In ſundry places 
committees were formed, which in an arbitrary manner; 
oppoſed their peaccable reſidence. The ſober and dif 
paſionate citizens exerted themſelves in checking theſe ir- 
regular meaſures; but ſuch was the violence of party 
ſpirit, and fo fetaxect were the finews of government, 
that in oppfition to legal authority, and the private inter- 
ong ference of the judicious and moderate, many indecent 
iſts oytrages were committed on the perſons and property of 
ably the returning loyaliſts. Nor were thefe all the ſufferings 
ron · of thoſe Americans who had attached themſeldes to the 
only royal cauſe. Being compelled to depart their nativo 
1ded country, many of them were obliged to take up their a- 
ps of dodes in the inhoſpitable wilds of Nova Scotia, or on the 
molt barren ſhores of the Bahama Hands, Parliamentary re- 
rent, lief was extended to them, but this was obtained with 
end- difficulty, and diſtributed with a partial hand. Some 
$ the ho invented plauſible tales of loyalty and diſtreſs re- 
uance Wl ceived much more than they ever poſſeſſed; but others, 
n care kſs artful, were not half reimburſed for their actuul loſ- 
their BW ſes. The bulk of the ſufferings, ſubſequent to the peace 
u ge- mong the Americans, fell to the ſhare of the merchants, 
-ertain ud others, who owed money in England. From the 
ry e- Operations of the war remittances were impoffible. In 
| oct BN he mean time payments were made in America by a de- 
zem i preciating paper, under the ſanRion of a law which made 
Euro WH legal tender. The unhappy perſons, who in this 
an na: anner ſuffered payment, could not apply it to the ex- 
„ who toguiſhment of their foreign debts, If they retained in. 
2 ſhare BN their hands the paper which was paid to them, it daily 
Gecreaſed in value: If they inveſted it in public ſecuri- 
y wore ies, from the deficiency of funds, their ſituation was no 
juſticeWMdetter: If they purchaſed land, ſach was the ſuperabun- 


0 2 Unce of territory ceded by the peace, that it sell great- 
vc | | . N 
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— 


duſt in the balance, when compared with the numeror 


and other cauſes produced a large number in Neu- Lor 
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rican debtor was by treaty bound to make payments in 
ſpecie of all his bona fide debts, due in Great Britain, 
The Britiſh merchaut was materially injured by being kept 
for many years out of his capital, and the American 
was often ruined by being ultimately held to pay in ſpe · 
cie, what he received in paper. Enough was ſuffered on 
both ſides to make the inhabitants, as well in Great Bris 
tain as in America, deprecate war as one of the greateſt 
evils incident to humanity. | 


ST ENDYI X, No. IV. 


The State of parties; the advantages and diſadvantage 
of the Revolution ; its influence on the minds and ny- 


rals of the Citizens. th 
2 | In 

REVIOUS to the American revolution, the in- o 
habitants of the Britiſh colonies were univerſally 1 
loyal. That three millions of ſuch ſubjects ſhould break a 
through all former attachments, and unanimouſly adopt the 
new ones, could not reaſonably be expected. The reve WW: 
lation had its enemies, as well as its friends, in every peri» Gr 
od of the war. Country religion, local policy, as well a exp 
private views, operated in diſpoſing the inhabitants to take WW bj 
different ſides. The New-England provinces being moi:- e. 
ly ſettled by one fart of people, were nearly of one ſenti- 
ment. The influence of placemen in Boſton, together d 
with the connexions which they had formed by marti- * 


ages, had attached ſundry influential characters in tha 
capital to the Britiſh intereſt, but theſe were but as tht 


independent whig yeomanry of the country. The ſame 


who were attached to royal government. That city ha 
long been head quarters of the Britiſh army in America 
and many intermarriages, and other connexions, had beet 
made between Britiſh officers, and ſome of theirfilt fam 
lies. The practice of entailing eſtates had prevailed I 

N New-Yor 


* 
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New-York to a much greater extent, than in any of the 1712. 
other provinces. The governors: thereof had long bee. 
in the habit of indulging their favorites with extravagant 
grants of land. This had introduced the diſtinction of 
andlord and tenant. There was therefore in New-York 
n ariſtocratic. party, reſpectable for numbers, wealth and 
influence, which had much to fear from independence. 
The city was alſo divided into parties by the influence 
of two ancient and numerous families, the Livingſtones 
and Delanceys. Theſe having been long accuſtomed to 
oppoſe each other at elections, could rarely be brought 
to unite, in any political meaſures. In this controverſy, 
one almoſt univerſally took part with America, the other 
vith Great Britain. 

The Iriſh in America, with a few exceptions were at- 
uched to independence, They had fled from oppreſſion 
in their native country, and could not brook the idea 
that it ſhould follow them, Their national prepoſſeſſions 
in favour of liberty, were ſtrengthened by their religious 
ginions. They were Preſbyterians, and people of that 
lenomination, for reaſ; . to be explained, were 
hoſtly whigs. The Scotch on the other hand, though 
they had formerly ſacrificed much to liberty in their own 
wuntry, were generally diſpoſed to ſupport the claims of 
Great-Bricain, Their nation for ſome years paſt had 
experienced a large proportion of royal favour. A very 
ibſurd aſſociation was made by many, between the cauſe 
o John Wilkes and the cauſe of America. The former 
nd rendered himſelf ſo univerſally odious to the Scotch, 
hat many of them were prejudiced againſt a cauſe, which 
ns ſo ridiculouſly, but generally aſſociated, with that of a 
aan who had groſsly inſulted their whole nation. The illi- 
eral reflections caft by ſome Americans on the whole body 
i the Scotch, as favourers of arbitrary power, reſtrained 
Mgh ſpirited individuals of that nation, from joining a 
ople who ſuſpected their love of liberty. Such of 
wm as adhered to the cauſe of independence, were 
ady in their attachment. The army and the Congreſs 
aked among their heſt officers, and moſt valuable mem- 
ſome individuals of that nation. 


Such 
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1782. Such of the Germans, in America, as pſſeſſed the mean 
of information, were generally determined Whigs, but 
man of chem were 100 little informed, 10 be able tg 
ehuſe their fide on proper ground. They, eſpeciahy ſuch 
of them as reſided in the interior country, were from 
their pot underſtanding the Engliſh language, far behind 
moſt of the other inhabitants, in a knowledge of the 
' merits of the diſpute, Their diſaffection was rather 
paſſive than active: A conſiderable part of it aroſe from 
principles of religion, for fome of their ſc&s deny the 
lawfulneſs of war. No people have profpered more in 
America than the Germans. None have ſurpaſſed, and 
but few have equalled them, in induſtry and other repub. 
lican virtues. b | 
The great body of tories in the fonthern ftates, 
was among the ſettlers on their weſtern frontier. Mz 
ny of theſe were diſorderly perſons, who had fled from 
the old ſettlements, to avoid the reftraints of civil goteru- 
ment. Their numbers were encreaſed by a ſet of men 
called regulators. The expence and difficulty of obuis- 
jag the deciſion of courts, againſt horſe-thieves and other 
criminals; had induced ſundry perſons, about the year 
1770, to fake the execution of the laws into their orn 
hands, in ſome of the remote ſeutlements, both of North 
and South-Carolina. In puniſhing crimes, forms as welt 
as ſubſtance, muſt be regarded. From not attending to 
the former, ſome of theſe regulators, though perhaps 
aiming at nothing but what they thought right, commit- 
ted many offences both againft law and juſtice, By their 
violent proceedings regular government was proſtrated. 
This drew on them the vengeance. of royal governors 
The regvlators having ſuffered from their hands, were flov 
to oppoſe an eſtabliſhed government, -whoſe power to 
puniſh they had recently experienced. Apprehending 
that the meaſures of Congreſs were like their own regu” 
lating ſchemes, and fearing that they would terminate in 
* the ſame diſagreeable conſequences, they and their adbe- 
rents were generally oppoſed to the revolution. 
Religion alſo divided the inhabitants of Amencs 


The preſbyterians and independents, were almoſt my 
a 
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filly attached to the meafures of Congreſs. Their Fel | 5708 
yious focieties are governed on the republican plan. 
From independence they had much to hope, but from 
Great Britain if finially ſucteſsful, they had reafon to 
feat the eſtabliſhaient of à church bietarchy. Moſt of 
the epiſcopal mioiſters of the northern provinces, were 
penſloners on the bounty bf the Britiſh government. 
The greateſt part of their clergy, and many of their laity 
in theſe provinces, wete therefore diſpoſed to ſupport a 
coimexion with Great Britain. The epiſcopal clergy in 
theſe ſonthern provinces being under no ſuch bizfs, were 
often among the warmeſt whigs. Some of them foreſce- 
ing the downfall of religious eſtabliſhments from the ſue- 
teſs of the Americans, were leſs active, but in gene- 
ral where their church was able to ſupport itfelf; their 
flergy and laity, zealouſly eſpouſed the cauſe of indepen- 
dence. Great paitis were taken to perſuade them, that 
thoſe who had been called diffenters, were aiming to abo- 
liſh the epiſcopal eſtabliſhment, to make way for their 
own exaltation, but the good ſenſe of the people, re- 
ſtrained them from giving aby credit to the unfounded 
fuggeſtion. Religious controverſy was happily kept out 
of view: The well informed of all denominations were 
convinced, that the tonteft was for their civil rights, and 
therefore did not fuffer any other conſiderations to in- 
terfere, or diſturb their union. | 
The quakers with a few exceptions were averfe to in- 
dependence. In Pennſylvania they were numerous, and 
lad power in their hands. Revolutions in government 
are rarely patroniſed by any body of men, who foreſee 
that a diminution of their own importance, is likely to 
reſult from the change. Quakers from religious princi- 
ples were averſe to war, and therefore could not be 
friendly to a revolution, which could ouly be effected by 
the ſword. Several individuals ſeparated'from them on ac- 
tount of their principles, and follow ing the impulſe of their 
inclinations, joined their countrymen in arms. The ſer» 
vices America received from rwo of their ſociety, Gene- 
rals Greene and Mifflit, made ſome amends for the embar- 
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1782. xaſsment, which the diſaffection of the great body of theis 
people occaſioned to the exertions of the acliye friends of 


independence. 

The age and temperament of individuals had often an 
influence in Axing their political character. Old mes 
were ſeldom warm whigs. They could not reliſh the 
great changes which were daily. taking place. Attached 
1550 ancient forms and habits, they could. not readily ace 
'commodate themſelves to new ſyſtems. Few of he-yery 
rich were ative in forwarding the revolution. This was 
| remarkably, the caſe. in tlie e eaſterrand middle States; but 
the reverſe took place in the ſouthern. extreme of the 
confederacy: There were in no part of America, more 
determined whigs than the opulent ſlaveholders in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, The active and ſpi- 
rited / part of the community, who felt themſelves poſ- 
ſeſſed of talents, that would raiſe them to eminence in a 
free goverument, longed for the eſtabliſhment of inde- 
| pendent conſtitutions :. But thoſe who were in poſſcſlon 
or expectation, of royal favour, or of promotion from 
Great Britain, wiſhed that the connexion between the Pa- 
rent State and the colonies, might be preferyed. The 
young, the ardent, the ambitious and the We 

were moſtly whigs, but the phlegmatie, the timid, the 


intereſted and thoſe who wanted dceiſion were, in gene- 


ral, favourers of Great Britain, or at leaſt only the luke- 
warm inactive friends of independence. . The whigs re- 
ccived a great reinforcement from the operation of con- 
tinental money. In the year 177 * 1776, and in the firſt 
months of 1777, while the bills of Congreſs were in good 
credit, rhe effects of them were the ſame, as if a forcign 
power had made the United States a, preſent of twenty 
million of filver dollars. 'F he circulation of ſo large 3 
ſum of money, and the employment given to great num- 
bers in providing for the American ar. ny, increafed the 
numbers and *invigorated the zeal of the friends to the 
xevalution : on the ſame principles, the American war was 
patroniſed i in Eogland, by the many contractors and agents 
for tranſporting and ſupplying the Britiſh army. In 


both caſes the inconveniences of interrupted commerce 
were 
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were leſſened by the employment which war and a do- 
meſtic circulation of money fubſtituted in its room. The 
convulſions of war afforded excellent ſhelter for deſperate 
debtors. The ſpirit of the times revolted againſt drag- 
ging to jails for debt, men who were active and zealous 
in defending their country, and on the other hand, thoſe 
who owed more than they were worth, by going within 
the Britiſh lines, and giving themſelves the merit of ſuf- 


tors to defiance, but ſometimes obtained promotion or 
other ſpecial marks of royal favour. 1 1 

The American revolution, on the one hand, brought 
forth great_vicesz but on the other hand, it called forth 
many virtues, and gave occaſion for the diſplay of abili- 


ties which, but for that event, would have been loſt to 


| the world. When the war began, the Americans were 
. amaſs of huſbandmen, merchants, mechanics and fiſh- 
2 ermen; but the neceſſities of the country gave a ſpring 
to the active powers of the inhabitants, and ſet chem on 
N thinking, ſpeaking and acting, in a line far beyond that 
1 to which they had been accuſtomed. The difference be- 


tween nations is not ſo much owing tv nature, as to edu- 
cation and circumſtances. While the Americans were 
guided by the leading ſtrings of the mother country, they 
had no ſcope nor encouragement for exertion, All the 
departments of government were eſtabliſhed and execut- 
ed for them, but not by them. 
1776 the country, being ſuddenly thrown into a ſituation 
that needed the abilities of all its ſogs, theſe generally 
took their places, each according to the bent of his in- 
clination, As they ſeverally purſued their objects with 
ardor, a vaſt expanſion of the human mind ſpeedily fol- 


* lowed. This diſplayed itſelf in a variety of ways. It 
— vas found that the talents for great ſtations did not differ 
the in kind, but only in degree, from thoſe which were ne- 
) the eſſary for the proper diſcharge of the ordinary buſineſs of 
— evil ſociety, Ia the buſtle that was occaſioned by the war, 
kw inſtances could be produced of any perſons who made 


nong thoſe who had given ſpecimens of ſimilar talents 
in 


fering on the ſcore of loyalty Fnot only put their eredi- 


In the years 1775 and 


a figure, or who rendered effential ſervices, but from a- 
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1782. in their reſpective profeſſions. Thoſe who from inde. 
SYS lence or diſſipation, had been of little ſervice to the com- 
munity in time of peace, were found equally upſervice- 
able in war. A few young men were exceptions to, this 
general rule, Some of theſe, who. had indulged in 
youthful follfes, broke off from their vicious courſes, 
and on the preſſiag call of their country became yſcful 
ſervants of the public: but the great bulk of-thoſe, who 
| were the active inſtrumentsof carrying on the revolution, 
—— }; were ſelf-made, induſtrious men. Theſe who by their 
own exertions, had eſtabtifhed or laid a foundation for 
eſtabliſhing. perſonal independence, were moſt generally | 
truſted, and moſt ſucceſsfully employed in eſtabliſhing | 
. that of their country. In theſe times of action, claſl, 
- 2 cal education was found of leſs ſervice than good natu- t 
JV] ral parts, guided by common ſenſe and ſound judgement, : 
Several names could be mentioned of individuals who, 
without the knowledge of any other language than their 
mother tongue, wrote not only accurately, but elegant- 
ly, on public buſineſs. It ſeemed as if the war not on- 
ly required, but created talents. Men whoſe minds 
were warmed with the love of liberty, and whoſe abilities 
were improved by daily exerciſe, and tharpened with 2 
laudable ambition to ſerve their diſtreſſed country, ſpoke, 
wrote, and acted, with an energy far ſurpaſſing all en- 
pectations which could be reaſonably founded on their 


4 


previous acquirements. or 
The Americans knew but little of one another, pre- per 
vious to the revolution. Trade and buſineſs had brought ſoe 
the inhabitants of their ſeaports acquainted with each vil 
other, but the bulk of the people in the interior coun- and 
try were unacquainted with their fellow citizens. 4 con- Sic 


tinental army, and Congreſs compoſed of men from all 
the States, by freely mixing together, were aſhmilated 
into one maſs.+ Individuals of both, mingling with the 
citizens, diſſeminated principles of union among them. 
Local prejudices abated. By frequent colliſion aſperitie 
were worn off, and a foundation was laid for the eſta- 
bliſhment of a nation, out of diſcordant materials, la: 
termarriages between men and women of different States 
OLE pe is DE ; | | were 
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jealouſes had exiſted between the inhabitants of the caſt; 
ern and of the ſouthern States; but on becoming better ac: 
quainted with each other, theſe in à great meaſure ſub- 
kded- A wiſer policy prevailed. - Men of liberal minds 
led the way in diſcquraging local diſtinctions, and the 
great hody of the people, as ſoon as reaſon got the bet» 
ter of prejudice, foupd that their beſt intereſts. would 
be moſt effectually promoted by ſuch practices and ſen- 
timents as were fas ourable to union. Religious bigotry 
had broken in upon the peace of various ſects, before the 


g American war. This was kept up by partial eſtabliſh- 
* ments, and by a dread that the church of England through 
1 the power of the mother country, would be made to 
t, © WY triumph over all other denominations. Theſe apprehen- 
0, ſions were done away by the revolution. The different 
ig ſects, having nothing to fear from each other, diſmiſſed 
Its al religious controverſy. A propoſal for introducing 
u- bilhops into America before the war, had kindled a flame 
ds among the diſſenters; but the revolution was no ſooner 


accompliſhed, than a ſcheme for that purpoſe was per- 


1 2 ted, with the conſent and approbation of all thoſe ſes 
ke, vho had preyiouſly oppoſed it. Pulpits which had tormerly 
* deen ſhut to worthy men, becauſe their heads had not heen 
heir conſecrated by the impoſition of the hands of a Biſhop, 


or of a Preſpytery, have ſince the eſtabliſhment of inde+ 
pendence, been reciprocally opened to each other, when- 
ſoever the public convenience required it. The world 
vill ſoon ſee the reſult of an experiment in politics, and 


un- nd be able to determine whether the happineſs of ſociety 
con- acreaſed by religious ettabliſhmencs, or diminiſhed by 
a ae want of them. 


lated | Though ſchools and colleges were generally ſhut up du- 
a the ng the war, yet many of the arts and ſciences were pro- 
hem. nocd by it, The Geography of the United States be- 


re the revolution was but little known; but the march- 
s of armies, and the operations of war, gave birth 10 
any geographickl enquiries and diſcoverics, which other- 
le would not have been made. A paſſianate fond- 
| neſa 


were much more common than before the war, and be- 1762. 
came an additional cement to the union. Voreaſonable; Se 
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rtance of the country, excited one of its ſons, the 
Rev. Mr. Morſe, to travel through every Srate of the 
Union, and amaſs a fund of topographical knowledge, 


far exceeding any thing heretofore communicated to the 


public. The neceſſities of the. States led to the ſtudy, 
of Tactics, Fortification, Gunnery, and a variety of 
other arts connected with war, and diffuſed a knowledge 
of them among a peaceable people, who would other. 
wiſe have had no inducement to ſtudy them, 

The abilities of ingenious men were directed to make 


farther improvements in the art of deſtroying an enemy. 


Among theſe, David Buſhnell of Connecticut invented a 
machine for ſubmarine navigation, which was found to 
anſwer the purpoſe of rowing horizontally, at any given 
depth under water, and of rifing or ſinking at pleaſure. 
To this was attached a magazine of powder, and the 
whole was contrived in ſuch a manner, as to make it prac- 
ticable to blow up veſſels by machinery under them. Mr. 
Buſhnell alfo contrived ſundry other curious machines for 
the annoyance of Britiſh ſhipping; but from accident 
they only ſucceeded in part. He deſtroyed one veſſel in 
charge of Commodore Symonds, and a ſecond one near 
the thore of Long-Iſland. | 
Surgery was-one of the arts which was promoted by 
the war. From the want of hoſpitals and other aids, the 
medical men of America, had few opportunitits of per- 
fecting themſelves in this art, the thorough knowledge of 
which can only be acquired by practice and obſervation. 
The melancholy events of battles, gave the American 
ſtudents an opportunity of ſeeing, and learning more is 
one day, than they could have acquired in years of peace, 
It was in the hoſpitals of the United States, that Dr. 
Ruſh firſt diſcovered the method of curing the lock jav 
by bark and wine, added to other invigorating remedies, 
which has ſince been adopted with ſucceſs in Europe, 
as well as in the United States. 5 
The ſcience of government, has been more generally 
diffufed among the Americans by means of the 


revolution. The policy of Great Britain, it tbros- 
ing 
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ing chem out of her protection, induced a neceſ- 
ſry of eſtabliſhing independent conſtitutions. This OW 
led to reading and reaſoning on the ſubjeft. The many 
errors that were at firſt committed by unexperiented 
ſtateſmen, have been a practical comment on the folly 
of unbalanced conſtitutions, and injudicious laws. The - 
diſcuſſions concerning the new conſtitution, gave birth to 
much reaſoning on the ſubject of government, and par- 
ticularly to a ſeries of letters ſigned Publius, but really 
the work of Alexander Hamilton, in which much poli- 
tical knowledge and wiſdom were diſplayed, and which 
vill long remain a monument of the ſtrength and acute- 
neſs of the human underſtanding in inveſtigating truth. 

When Great Britain firſt began her encroachments on 


re. the colonies, there were few natives of America who had 
he ditioguiſhed themſelves as ſpeakers or writers, but the 
15 controverſy between the two countries multiplied their 
Me, number. ii dre” ae 6 6 WIA 
* The ſtamp act, which was to have taken place in 1765; 
ent employed the pens and tongues of many of the coloniſts, 
1 in ud by repeated exerciſe improved their ability to ſerve 


5 their country. The duties impoſed; in 1767, called 

forth the pen of John Dickinſon, who in a ſeries of let- 
ay ſigned a Penpſylvania Farmer, may be ſaid to have 
1 the ſown the ſeeds of the revolution. For being univerſally 
pers read by the coloniſts, they univerſally enlightened them 
12 öl an the dangerous conſequences, likely to reſult from their 
* being taxed by the parliament of Great Britain, 5 


erican la eſtabliſhing American independence; the pen and 
yore in the preſs had merit equal to that of the ſword. As tl. e 
exe ir was the people's war, and was carried on without 
r Dr. nds, the exertions of the army would have been inſuf- 


* jw ii ent to effect the revolution, unleſs the great body of 
medien Wl © people had been prepared for it, and alſo kept in a 
zuropty aſtant diſpoſition to oppoſe Great Pritain. To rouſe 
« unite the inhabitants, and to perſuade them. to 

enerall mence for ſeveral years, under preſent ſufferings, with 
of wlll hope of obtaining remote advantages for their. poſte- 
 (hcou-iY 12.345 a work of difficulty: This was efleted in a great 
ing taſure by the tongues and pens, of the well informed 


citizeus, 


— 
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1782. citizens, and bn it depended the fucteſs of tilt oc. 
— ng and on Ke _ of illtaiy ope- 
To enumerazte the names of all thoſe 'wHo were ſuc⸗ 
ceſsful labourers in this arduous büfineſs, is inpollible, 
The following liſt contains in nearly alphiberiedl order, 
the names of the möſt diſtinguiſhedd writers in fivour of 

the rights of 'Atnertca, n. 

John Adams, and Satatrel Adams, of Boſton; Bland, 
of Virginia; John Dicktofon, of Pennfylvania; David 
Dulany, of Annapotis; William Henry Dfaytod, of 
Bouth-Czrolina; Dr. Franklin, of Philadelphia; Jon 
| My, and Alexauder Hamſſton, of New-York; Thomis 
Jefferſon, and Arthur Lee of Virginia; Jonathan Hy. 
« man, f Connecticut; Governor Livingſton, of Neu. 
Ferſty; Dr. Mayhew, and James Otis, of Doſton; Tho 
mus Paine, Dr. Ruſh, Charles Thompſon, and Jane 
Witfor, of PhilaVeTphia; Wiſſam Tennant, of Sout- 
Carolina; Joſiah Quincy, and Dr. Warren, of Bofton. 
Theſe ind many others laboured in enlightening their 
countrymen, on the fubject of their political interet, 
And in animating them to a proper Hne of conduct, it 
defence of their liberties: To rhefe individuals may be 
added, the great body of the clergy, eſpecially in New 
. England. The printers of news-papers, had alfo mucl 

merit in the ſame way. Particularly Eedes and Gill, 
| | Boſton; Holt, of New-York; Bradford, of Philade 
phia; and Timothy, of South. Carolina. 
The early attention which had been paid to Iteratu 
in New-England, was alfo eminently conducive to theſuc 

ceſsofthe Americans in reſiſting Great Britaid. The unis 
ny of Cambridge was founded us early as 1636, and Vil 
college in 1700. It has been computed, that im the year! 

Boſton port act was paſſed there were in the four cal 
colonies, upwards of two thonſand graduates of their 
leges diſperſed through their ſeveral towns, who by th 
knowledge and abilities, were able to influence and di 
|» the great body of the people to a proper live of cond 
| for oppoſing the encroachments of Great Britain on 
\ liberties. The colleges to the ſouthward of New-Engiu 
exccpt that of William and Mary in Virginia, ver" 
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of modern date; bur they bad been of a ſtandiag ſuſfi- 
cieatly long, to have trained for public ſervice, a conſide: 
rable number of the youth og the country, The college 


of New- Jerſey. whiclt was io catporated about 28 years 
before the revolution. had in that time educated up- 


„ vards of 300 perſons, who, with a few exceptions, were 
of BW ive and uſeful friends of independence. From the ia- 

fluence which knawledge bad in ſecuring and preſerving 
d, the liberties of America, the preſent generation may tract 
0 the yiſe policy af their fathets, in ereRiing ſchools and 
of tolleges. They may alſo learn that it js their duty to found 
bi WY ore, and ſupport all ſuch inſtitutions. Without the 
a advantages derived from theſe lights of this new warld, 
. the United States would probably have fallen in their 
©" Hi uncqual conteſt with Great Britain, Union which was 
w eſſential to the ſucceſs. of their reſiſtance, could ſcarcely 
70 have taken place, in the meaſures adopted by an ignorant 


multitude. Much leſs could wiſdom in council, unity in 
few, or perſeverance in the proſecution of a long and 
ſelf denying war, be expected from an uninformed peo- 
ple. It is a well known fact, that perſons unfriendly to 
the reyolution, were always moſt numerous in thoſe parts 
of che United States, which had either never been lllu- 
minated, or but faintly warmed by the rays of ſci- 
tace. The uninformed and the miſinformed, conſti- 
twed a great proportion of thoſe Americans, who pre- 
ferred the leading ſtrings of the Parent State, though 
encroaching on their liberties, to a government of their 
dun countrymen and fellow citizens. | \ 
As literature had in the firſt inſtance favoured the re- 
yolution, ſo in its turn, the revolution promoted literature. 
The ſtudy of dloquence and of the Belles lettres, was marc 
ſucceſsfully proſecuted in America, after the diſputes be- 
tween Great Britaiv and her colonies began to be ſerious, 
than it ever had been before. The various orations, 
addreſſes, letters, diffcrtations and other literary per form- 
ances which the war made neceſſary, called forth abi- 
ties where they were, and excited the rifing generation 
toſtudy arts, which brought with them their own reward · 
Mavy incidents afforded materials for the favourites ot "45 
Var. II. S 8 | muſes 
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Woſes, to diſplay their talents, Eve byrleſquiag roy 


as rendered them truly - ridiculous! | Trumbull with 2 


pliſhed officer. Barlow ' increaſed the fame of his country 


has rarely been attempred. The principles of their mo- 
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proclamations, by parodies and doggerel poetry, had great 
effecis on the minds of the people. Accelebrated hiſtori- 
an has remarked, that the ſong of Lillibullero forwarded 
the revolution of 1688 in England. It may be truly af- 
firmed, that fimilay- productions produced fimilar efeQs 
in America. Francis: Hopkinfon rendered eſſential fer- 
vice to his country; by t Fning the artillery of wit and 
ridicule on the enemy. Philip Freneau laboured fucceſy. 
Fully in the fame way. Royal proclamations and other 
productions which ifſued from royal priutivg preſſes, were 
by the help of a warm imagination, arrayed in fuch drefles 


vein of original Hudihraftic humour, diverted his country. 
men ſo much with the follies of their” enemies, that for 
time they forgot the: calamities' of war. Humphries 
xwined the literary with the military laurel, by ſoperad- 
ing the fame of an elegant poet, to that of an accom- 


and of the diſtinguiſhed actors in the revolution; by the 
bold defign of an epic poem ably executed, on the idea 
that Columbus - foreſtw in viſions the great ſcenes that 
were to be tranfacted on the theatre of that new world, 
which he had diſcovered. Dwight ſtruck out in the 
ſame line, and at an early period of life finiſlied, an elegant 
work entitled the conqueſt of Canaan, on a plan which 


ther tongue, were firſt urifolded-to the Americans fince 
the revolution, by their countryman Webſter. Purſuing 
an unbeaten track, he has made difcoveries in the gerius 
and conſtruction of the Engliſh language, which had eſ- 
caped the reſearches of preceding philologiſts. Thele 
and a group of other literary characters have been brought 
into view by the revolution. It is remarkable, that of 
theſe, Connecticut has produced an unuſual proportion. 
In that truly republican ſtate, every thing confpires t0 


-adorn human nature with its higheſt honours. 


From the later periods of the revolution till the pre- 
ſent time, ſchools, colleges, ſocieties and inſtitutions for 


promoting literature, arts, manufactures, agriculture, and 


| 
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for extending human happineſs, have beęn increaſed far 


al beyond any thing.that ever took place before the decla- 
4 ration of. independence. Every ſtate in che union, has, 
1 


done more or lefs,ip, this way, but Peauſylyagia bas done. 
the moſt. , The following inſtitutions, have been very, 
lich founded in that ſtate, and moſt, of them in the, 
Qs tine of the war or ſinee the peace. An, univerſity 
in the city of Philadelphia; a college of phyſicians in 


nd the ſame place 3 Dickinſon college at Carliſle; Franklin 
{4 college at Lancaſter the Proteſtant Epiſcopal academy in 
her 

Philadelphia; Academies at Lork-tgun, at Germantowa, 
ere at Pittfburgh and Waſhington; and an academy in Phi- 
ha |adelphia for young, ladies; focieticy, for promoting po- 
h 2 


ltical enquiries; for the medical relief of che poor, un- 
5. ber the tile of the Philadelphia Diſnenſary; for pros 
moting the abolition, of ſlavery, and the relief of, freg 


ries negroes uolawfully, held in bondage; for propagating the 
- goſpel among, the. Indians, under the direction of, the 
om- 


Voized Brethernz for the encouragement, of manufactures 
ind the uſeful arts; for alleviating the miſeries of pri- 
ſons. uch haye been ſome of the. beneficial effects, 
which have reſulted, from that expanſion of the human 
mind, which. bas been produced, by the revolugion;, ys 
theſe have not been without alloy... 1 41 


Fus To overſet ap, eſtabliſhed government unhinges wy 
14% of thoſe principles, which bind individuals to each other, 
For A long time, and much prudence, will be neceſſary to 
_ reproduce a ſpirit of union ayd that reverence for . gg- 
ſuing vernment, without which ſociety is a rope of ſand. The 
Ty right of the people to reſiſt their rulers, when invading 
ITY their liberties, forms the corner ſtone of the American re- 
Thel publics, This principle, though juſt | in itſelf, is notifa- 
ongh wurable to the tranquillity of preſent eſtabliſhments. 
1 The maxims and meaſures, which in the years 1774 and 
bel 1775 were Hugceſsfully inculcated and adopted by Ame- 
5 rican patriots, for overſetting the eſtabliſhed governmenz, 
0 Fill anſwer g ſimilar purpoſe when recurrence is had to 
e pre hem by factious demagogues, for diſturbing the freeſt 
os i porernments that were ever: deviſed. n 3 yd 
re, and 1 43% 9 FA nh 25:4. 5 4.9) 
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1 War never fails to infure the morals bf iht pebpte ch, 
giged in it. The American war, in ory ad an 
R unbappy influence of this Kind. Beiti began withour 
funds or regular eftabliſhmears, it con not de tarried 
on without viola nz private righis; and in its progreſs, 
it involved a nec ty for brea ing folethn romiſes, and 
plighted public faith.” The faiture' of national Ju Juſtice, 
Which was in ſome degree unavoidable, incrtaſed the dif. 
ficulties of performing private Cage” und weak. 
ened that ſenſibility to the obligations of public and pri. 
vite honor, Which is rte for the punctual perform. 
ance of contracts. a n 
In conſequence of the war, the inſtitutions of religi. 
on have been deranged, the public worſliip of the * 
fuſpended, and a great number of rhe Inhabitants de 
priced of the ordinary means of 6btaliifing that religious 
knowledge, which tames the fierceneſs, and ſoftens the 
rudeneſs of human paſſions 'and manners. Many of 
the temples dedicated to the ſervice of the moſt High, 
were deſtroyed, and theſe from a deficiency of ability 
gnd inclination, are not yet rebuilt. The clergy were 
left to ſuffer, without proper ſupport. The depreciation 
df the paper currency was particularly (hurious to chem. 
H reduced their ſalaries ta a pittauce, ſa. inſufficient for 
their maintenance, that Teyeral of them were obliged.to 
lay down their profeſſion, and engage in-pther purſyits, 
Public preaching, of which many of the” inhabirants were 
thus deprived, ſeidbm'fals of renderiug eflential ſer vice 
; 5 Tociety, by civilifing the multitude ab forming them 
to union. No claſs of citizens Have contributed more to 


N 
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the revolution than the clergy, and none have hitheito 
| ſuffered mare in conſequence of it. Rom the diminu- 
| tion of their number, ahd the penury ig Which they haft 
been ſubjected, civil government has l6ſt many of the 
advantages it formerly derived from the public inſtrace 
om of that ufeful order . 
On the whole, rhe MF: eriry, political, and military talent 
Os citizens uf the 'United States Have been improves 
by the revolution, but their moral chatiter is in- 
ferior io what it formerly was, 80 great is the * 
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1 for the worſe, cht the friende of public grder are loud. 
n i called upen te exert. their utinoſt abilities, in extirp- 
7 ning the vicious principles and habirs, which have tale; 
” en deep root duriug the late convalfions. © 
ks, ———— —ů 
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ri. | New-York: The" reſignatian of General Waſhington : 
Mal Arrangements / | Congreſs for the diſpeſing of their 
weſtern territary, and paying their debts i The diftreſs= 
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Hime ricun army: The ęvacuation of 


* et of the States after the, peace: The inefcacy of the 
by articles *f the; Confederation 51. 4 Grand Convention 
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; their days in erving their country, without an equixa- 
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ſuits lent for their labors, or even a ſulticiency to enable them 
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ee. He rightly judged bat it would be much eager to 
talenu diert f 8 ter | 

Ki er om a wrong to a right path, than to recal fatal 
„ „ bedr fieps, after they dad once been taken. The 
* Jeriod, previouſly to the meeting of the officers, was im- 


for proved in preparing them for the adoption of moderate 
| meaſures 
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1783. meaſures, /. Gen. Waſhington ſong for gong offiger ater, 
another, and, enlarged in private, an che fatal eonſeſjuen, 
ces, and ꝓartisularly on the loſs of character to the hole 

15. army, which would xeſult from inteinperatc ;refolutigns, 
When, the officers were convened the commander in chicf 
addreſſed them in A Tpecch calcu ated to calm their 


mind. He alſo pledged himfelf. ta jexert all his abilities 
aud influence in their favor, and requeſted them to rely 
— on the faith of their country, and cohjured; them. ax 
they valued: their honor - as they reſpedted the vights of 
humanity, and as they regarded the military and national 
character of America, to expreſs their utmoſt deteſta- 

tion of the man, who was attempting to pen the flood- 

gates of civil diſcord, and deluge their rifingempire with 
blood”. Gen. Waſhington then retired. The minds of 
thoſe who had heard him were in ſuch. an irritable ſtate, 

hat nothing but their moſt ardent. patriotiſm and his un- 
bounded influence, prevented the proppſ of raſh * 

J 


| 
| 
lotions which if adopted, would, have Tullicd th 
78 9 Deren 08} nnn 

of ſeven years ſervice. No reply whatever was m ds 10 
N : EN thre ech.“ TRE Ras Aer } 

the General's Speech.” The happy moment was ſeized, 

3 2177 IA 2 (| © "31 5 4 g nne 1 
/ while the njinds'of the officers ſoftened by the eloquence q 
pa of th nd Þ 

a yielding ſtate, 
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putation and glory they had acquired, chat the arm 
LE. Seeber eee 1699 ene 
continued to have an unſhaken confidence, in the juſtice 


Perhaps in no inſtance did the Voited States receive 
from heaven a more ſignal deliverance, thropgh th na 
hands of the commander jo. k! 4 5 


March Soon after theſe events, Congreſs completed a refold- 
22. tion which had been for ſome time pending, that the offi 
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$viry; ſhov1d'be entitled to receive to the amount of fe 1793. 

years full pay, in money or ſecurities at fix per cent. per 

annum, inſtead of the half pay for life, which had been ; 

grevioully promiſed ts then, . 

Jo avoid the inconveniences of diſmiffiug a great May 26. 

number of ſoldiers in a body, furloughs were freely 

granted to individuals, and after their diſperſion they a 

were not enjoined to return. By this arrangement a 4 

critical moment was got over. A great part of an un- 

paid army, was diſbanded and diſperſed over the States, 

without tumult qr diforder. The privates generally be- 

took themſelves to labor, and crowned the merit of be- 

ing good ſoldiers, by becoming good citizens, Several | 

of the American officers, who had been bred mechanics 
| 


reſumed their trades. Ia öld countries the diſhanding a 

fngle regiment, even though fully paid, has often produced 

ſerious conſequences, but in America where arms had 

been taken up for ſelf defence, they were peaceably laid 

down as ſoon as they became unneceſfary.' As ſoldiers 

had been eaſily and ſpeedily formed in 1775, out of far- 

mers, planters and mechanics, with equal eaſe and ex- 

pelition in the year 1783, they dropped their adventiti- 

ous character, and reſumed their former occupations. 

About 80 of the Pennſylvania levies formed an excepti- 

on to the prevailing peaceable diſpoſition of the army. 

Theſe in defiance of their officers, ſet out from Lancafter 

and marched” to Philadelphia to feek a redreſs of their ; 

grievances, from the executive councit of the ſtare. The Anne 264 

mutineers in oppoſition to advice and intreaties, perſiſted * 73s 

la their march, till they arrived at Philadelphia. They 

vere there joined by fome other troops, who were quar- 

tered in the barracks, The whole amounting to upwards 

or 300 men, marched with fixed bayonets and drums, to 

the ſtatehouſe, in which Congreſs and the ſupreme execu- 

fire council of Peonſylvania held their ſcfions, They 

Placed guards at every door, and ſent in a written meſf- 

lage to the Preſident and Council of the ſtate; and 

tireatened to let looſe an enraged foldiery upon them, 

if they were not gratified ag to their demand within 20 

niautes. The ſituation of Congreſs, though they were 
not 
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1763. not che particular object of the ſoldiers xeſttament, was 


Oct. 18, 


1783. 


far from being agrecable., After being abaut three baute 
under dureſſe they retired, bus: previouſſy reſolved. that 
the authority of the United Starts had been groklly inſult- 
Soon after they left Fhiiadelphis, and fred on 
Paineeton as rhe place of their nen meeting. General 
Waſhington immediately ortlered à large detachment of 
his army, to march fer Philadelphia, ' Previouſly to their 
arrival, the diſturbances were quieted without bloodſhed. 
Several of the mutineers were tried aud candemned, two 
to ſuffer death, and four to receive cotporal puniſh mem, 
but they were all afterwards pardoned: 
Towards the cloſe of the year, Congreſs foes 8 pro- 
clamation, in which the ar: mies of the United States were 


applauded, for having difplayed in the progreſs of an 


Nor. 2 


arduous and difficult war, every military. and patriatic 
virtue, and in which the thanks of their country were 
given them, for their long, eminent and faithful ſervices.” 
Congreſs then declared it to be their pleaſure, ** that ſuch 
part of their fœderal armies, as ſtood engaged to ſettte dur- 
ing the war, ſhould from and after the third day of No- 
vember next, be abſolutely diſcharged from che ſaid fervice.” 
On ihe day preceding their difmiſion, Geyeral Waking 
on iſſued his farewell orders, in the moſt endeariog lan- 
guage. After giving them his adviee reſpe&ing their fu- 
ture conduct, and bidding them an affectionate farewell, 
he concluded with theſe words, “ May ample Juſtice be 
done them here, and way the choiceſt of Heaven's fi- 
vours, both here and hereafter, attend thoſe, who under 
the divine auſpices have ſecured inavmerable dps 
others. With theſe wiſhes, and this beng&iftion, the 
commander in chief is about to retire, from ſervice; the 
curtain of ſeparation will ſoon be drawn, and the mil 
.tary ſcene, to him, will be cloſed forever.” 

Wich great exertions of the ſuperintendant of fioavcs 
four months pay, in part of ſeveral-Yvars; arrearages, vert 
given to the army. This ſum, thougb triffling, was all the 
immediate recompenſe the States were able to make 0 
thoſe brave men, who bad conducted their count 
** an eight yenrs Was, to peace and — 
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The evacuation of New-York, took place in about 1783. 

three weeks after the American army was diſcharged. —Y 
For a twelvemonth preceding, there had been an unreſ- Nov. 25 
trained communication between that city, though a Bri- 
tiſh garriſon, and the adjacent country. The bitterneſs of 
war paſſed away, and civilities were freely interchanged 
between thoſe, who had lately ſought for opportunities to 
deſtroy each other. General Waſhington and Governor 
Clinton, with their ſuites, made a public entry into the 
city of New-York, as ſoon as the royal army was with- 
drawn, The Lieutenant Governor, and members of the 
council, the officers of the American army, and the 
citizens, followed in an elegant proceſſion. It was re- 
marked that an unuſual proportion of thoſe who in 1776, 
had fled from New-York, were by death cut off from 
partaking in the general joy, which flowed ia upon their 
fellow citizens, on returning to their ancient habitations, 
The eaſe and affluence which they enjoyed in the days of 
their proſperity, made the ſeverities of exile inconveni- 
ent to all, and fatal to many, particularly to ſuch as were 
advanced in life. Thoſe who ſurvived, both felt and ex- 
preſſed the overflowings of joy, on finding their ſufferings 
and ſervices rewarded with the recovery of their country 
the expulſion of their enemies, and the eſtabliſhment of 
their independence. In the evening there was a diſplay 
of fireworks, which exceeded every thing of the kind 
before ſeen in the United States. They commenced by 
a dove's deſcending with an olive branch, and ſetting fire 
to a marron battery. 

The hour now approached in which it became neceſ- 
ſary for General Walhington to take leave of his officers, 
who had been endeared to him by a long ſeries of com- 
mon ſufferings and dangers. This was done in a ſolemn 
manner, The officers having previouſly aſſembled for 
the purpoſe, General Waſhington joined them, and call- 

ing for a glaſs of wine, thus addreſſed them, “ with an 
heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you, 
[ moſt devoutly wiſh that your latter days may be as 
proſperous and happy, as your' former ones have been 
glorious and honourable.” The officers came up ſuc- 
Vo. II. 1 ceſũi vely 
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ceſſirely, and he took an affectionate leave of each of 
them. When this. affecting ſcene was over, Waſhington 
left the room, and paſſed through the corps of light in- 
fantry, to the place of embarkation. The officers fol- 
lowed in a ſolemn. mute proceſſion, with dejected counte- 
nances. On his entering the. barge to croſs the north 
river, he-turned towards the companions of his glory, and 
by waving his hat, bid them a ſilent adieu. Some of 
them anſwered this laſt ſignal of reſpect and affection 
with tears, and all of them hung upon the barge which 
conveyed him from their ſight, till they could no longer 
diſtinguiſh in it the perſon of their beloved commander 
in chief. W --34:4 , | 

A propoſal was made to perpetuate the friendſhip of 
the officers, by forming themiſelves into a ſociety, to be 
named after the famous Roman patriot Cincinnatus,. The 
extreme jealouſy of the new republics ſuſpected danger 
to their liberties, from the union of the leaders of their 
late army, aad eſpecially from a part of their inſtitution, 
which held out to their poſterity, the honour of being 
admitted members of the fame ſociety. © To obviate all 
grounds of fear, the general meeting of the ſociety, 
recommended an alteration of their inſtitution, which has 
been adopted by eight of the ſtate ſocieties. By this re- 
commendation it was propoſed to expunge every thing 
that was hereditary, and to retain little elſe than their 
original name, and a ſocial charitable inſtitution for per- 
petuating their perſonal friendſhips, and relieving the 
wants of their indigent brethren. General Waſhington 
on the approaching diſſolution of the American army, 
by a circular letter to the Governors or Preſidents of the 
individual ſtates, gave his parting advice to his country- 
men; and with all the charms of eloquence, inculcated 
the neceflity of union, juſtice, ſubordination and of ſuch 
principles and practices, as their new ſituation required. 

The army being diſbanded, the commander in chief 
proceeded to Annapolis, then the ſeat of Congreſs, to 
reſign his commiſſion. On his way thither, he deliver- 
ed to the Comptroller in Philadelphia an account of the 
expenditure of all the public money he had ever m_ 
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ed, This was in his own hand writing, and every entry 1783. 

was made in a very particular manner. The whole ſum, Wo 

which in the courſe of the war had paſſed: through his 

hands, amounted only to £14,479 18 9 ſterling. No- 

thing was charged or retained as a reward for perſonal 

ſervices, and actual diſburſements had been managed | 
with ſuch ceconomy and fidelity, that they were all co» | \ 
vered by the above moderate ſum. 

In every town and village, through which, the Gene- 
ral paſſed, he was met by public and private demonſtra- 
tions of gratitude and joy. When he arrived at Anna- Dec. 19 
polis, he informed Congreſs of his intention to aſk leave 
to reſign the commiſſion he had the honor to hold in 
their ſervice, and deſired to know their pleaſure in what 
manner it would be moſt proper to be done. They re- 
ſolved that it ſhould be in a public audience. When the Dec. 23 
day fixed for that purpoſe arrived, a great number of 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages attended the intrreſting ſcene. 
At a proper moment, General Wathington addreſſed 
Thomas Mifflin the Preſident, in the following words; 

„Mr. Prefident, 

The great events on which my reſignation depend- 
ed, having at length taken place, I have now the honor 
of offering my ſincere congratulations to Congreſs, and 
of preſenting myſelf before them to ſurrender into their 
hands, the truſt committed to me, and to claim the in- 
dulgence of retiring from the ſervice of my country.” 

Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
lovereignty, and pleaſed with the opportunity afforded 
the United States of becoming a reſpectable nation, Ire- 
ſign with ſatisfaction the appointment I accepted with 
difidence; a diffidence in my abilities to accompliſh ſo 
arduous a taſk, which however was ſuperſeded by a con- 
hdence in the rectitude of our cauſe, the ſupport of the 


Supreme Power of the union, and the patronage of Hca- 
ven.“ 


The ſucceſsful termination of the war has verified 
the molt ſanguine expectations, and my gratitude for the 
nterpoſition of Providence, and the afliſtance I have re- 
ceived from my countrymen, increaſes with every review 
of the momentous conteſt,” 


« While 


*. 
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« While I repeat my obligations 8 in gene. 
ral, I ſhould do injuſtice to my own feelings not to ac. 
knowledge, in this place, the peculiar. ſervices, and dif. 
tinguiſhed merits of the perſons who have been attached 
to my perſon during the war: it was impoſſible the choice 
of confidential officers to compoſe my family ſhould have 
been more fortunate; permit me, ſir, to recommend in 
particular thoſe who have continued in the ſervice to the 
preſent moment, as worthy of an re notice _ 
patronage of Congreſs.” | 

&« I conſider it as an ;ndiſpenſible 400 to cloſe this " 
ſolemn act of. my official life, by commending the inter. 
eſts of our deareſt country to the protection of Almighty | 
God, and thoſe who have the neee of them, 
to His holy keeping.“ 

„% Having now finiſhed tis 3 alligned: me, I retire 


from the great theatre of action; and bidding aa affecti- 


ontte farewell to this auguſt body, under whoſe orden 
I have long acted, I here offer my commiſſion, and take 
my leave of all the employments of public life.“ 

To this the Preſident returned the. following anſwer: 

% The United States in Congreſs aſſembled, receive 
with emotions too affecting for utterance, the ſolemn re- 
ſignation of the authorities under which you have led 
their dope with weed through a Daene and doubt. 
ful war.“ 

« Called upon by your country to ! its ; invaded 
Tights, you accepted the ſacred charge before i it had forms 
ed alliances, and whilſt i was without friends or a goe 
vernment to ſupport you.” 

* You have conducted the areas 23 conteſt with 
wiſdom and fortitude, invariably. regarding the rights of 
the civil power through all diſaſters and changes: you 
have by the love and confidence of your fellow citizens 
enabled them to diſplay their martial genius, and tranſ⸗ 
mit their fame to poſterity; you have perſevered, till 
theſe United States, aided by a magnanimous King and 
nation, have been enabled, under a juſt Providence, to 
cloſe the war in freedom, ſafery and independence; on 
which happy event we ſincerely join you in con 
tions.“ E . i Haviog 
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6 Having defeaded'the ſtandard of Hberty in this new 1783. 
vorld - having taught a leſſon : uſeful to thoſe wh⁰ inffictA 
and to thoſe who feel oppreſſion, vou retire from the 
great theatre of action, with the. bleſſing of your fellow 
citizens; but the glory of your virtues will not terminate 
with your military command, it will continue to animate 
remoteſt ages. We feel with you, our obligations to the | 
army in general, and will particularly charge ourſelves - 
vith the intereſt of thoſe confidential officers, who 18 
attended your perſon to this affecting moment.” | 

« We join you in commending the intereſts of aur 
deareſt country to the protection of Almighiy God, be: 
ſeeching Him to diſpoſe the hearts and minds of its citi- 
zens, to improve the opportunity afforded them, of be-: 
coming a happy and reſpectable nation; and for You, 
ye addreſs to Him our earneſt prayers, that a life ſo be- 
loved may be foſtered with all His care: That your days 
may be happy as they have been illuſtrious, and that He 
will nelly give you that rewaps ent this waxld cane 
dot give.“ 

The great ſcenes that crouded in upon the i imaginerich 
of the General, and of the Prefident, ſo affected them 
both, that they almoſt loſt the power of utterance. The 


| mingled emotions that agitated the minds of the ſpectators, 
. on ſeeing the commander in chief of their armies, refign- 

ng all public employments, and his country acknowledg- 
d Ing his ſervices, and loading him with their bleſſings were 


| beyond deſcription. Immediately on refigning his com- 
- {WH "ifion, Mr. Waſhington, © haſtened with ineffable de- 
lights,” (to uſe his own words) to his ſeat at Mount Ver- 


h non, on the banks of the Potowmac in Virginia. Here 
of - de hiſtorian would with to make a pauſe, while he deſ- 
u eribed, the ſimple and heartfelt joy of neighbours and 
ns domeſtics, who welcomed him to his home. Let it not be 


ſ- deemed foreign to his preſent ſubject, to do homage to 
ill de feelings and character of the amiable partner of his 
ad conjugal happineſs, upon this occaſion. She deſerved this 
to ude of unparalelled female honour and felieity, for ſhe 
vn WF vcd her country, and bore with more than Roman---with 
- fiſtian patience as Ty the ern to which his 
0 long 
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3. long abſence, and the perils of his health and hfe had ex. 
WYD poſed her. Fain would the biftorian purſue the illuſtrious 
bero of the revolution, a little further, and attempt to 
defcribe his feelings upon his firſt review of the events of 
the war, from the quiet ſtation which he now occupied. 
But this digreſſion would lead him far from the objects of 
bis hiſtory. EP | bY BY e e 
To paſs ſuddenly from the toils of the firſt public com- 
miſſion in the Uaited States, to the care of a farm; to ex- | 
change the inſtruments of war, for the implemente of huſ. 
bandry, and to become at once, the patron and example of Wl | 
ingenious and profitable ' agriculture,” would to moſt men | 
have been a difficult taſk. But to the elevated mind of , 
the late commander in chief, of the armies of the United t 
y 
b 


States, it was natural and delightful; and ſhould theſe 

pages deſcend to poſterity, and war continue ages hence 

to be the means of eſtabliſhing national juſtice, let the WY it 
commanders of armies learn from the example of Gene- Wil 0 
ral Waſhington, that the fame which is acquired by the 90 
ſword, without guilt or ambition, may be preſerved with- Wl th 
'out power, or ſplendor, in private life. | U 
48 Though the war was over, much remained for Congrels de 
to do. The proper diſpoſition of their unſettled weſtern * 
and northern frontier, became an object of ſerious atten- Wi re, 
tion. The eaſtern ſtates had been ſettles uniformly in of 
townſhips, but the middle and ſouthern ſtates by indi-. du 
criminate location. On a compariſon ofthe merits of theſe lh on 
different methods of ſettling a new country, Congreſ Bri 
gave a decided preference to the former. Conformab)y 
to theſe principles, an ordinance was paſſed on the 20th 
of May 178 5, for diſpoſing of that part of the weſtern 
territory, which bounds on Pennſylvania, Many ſeulen 
ſoon migrated to this country. Civil Government 


eſtabliſhed among them. A Governor and Judges x 
were appointed and paid by Congreſs. They fixed their eng 
capital to which they gave the name of Marietta, at be nd 
conflux of the Muſkingum and Ohio. In the firſt years the 
their ſettlement, Congreſs ordained that they ſhould de N l 

ea 


governed as a colony of the United States, but engaged, th 
as ſoon as they had attained a population, equal to th 


of the ſmalleſt of the old ſtates, they ſhould be * 
nl 


, 
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joto the union on equal terme. By this liberal policy, 
the bleſſings of a free government, may be gradually ex- 
rended to the remoteſt bounds of the United States. 


p Theſe arrangements for promoting domeſtic tranquillity 
were accompanied by others, for forming commercial 
if connexions with the ſovereigns of Europe. Towards the 

cloſe of the war, Dr. Franklin had concluded a treaty be- 
" tween the United States, and the King of Sweden. He 
1. Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferſon were appointed joint com- 
if- miſſioners for forming commercial treaties with foreign 


powers. They ſucceeded in their negotiation with the 
ea Ling of Pruſſia, and the Emperor of Morocco. Mr. 
of Adams was alſo appointed Miniſter Plenipotentiary from 
ted the United States, to the Court of Great Britain; and 
ele was inſtructed to ſolicit a treaty between theſe two powers, 
nee but the Miniſters of his Britannic Majeſty, declined enter- 
the ing into any treaty with him. They afligned the inability 
.ne- WY of Congreſs, to compel the different ' ſtates to obſerve 
the general commercial regulations, as a reaſon for declining 
ich. WY the propoſed connexion. From miſmanagement, the 
United States with reſpect to trade were in fact nearly as 
orek i dependent on Great Britain, after the peace, as before the 
fern var. They had loſt the privileges of Britiſh ſubjects with 
regard to ſome branches of commerce, but ſuffered moſt 


y in i of the inconveniences of that political condition, in conſe- 
indi- quence of their inability to regulate their commerce by 
theſe I one will. In this deranged ſtate of public affairs, Great 
ores WY Britain could expect little more from a treaty with the 
mably Vaited States, than what her merchants already poſſeſſed. 


dhe continued to reap the. benefits of an extenfive 
trade with America, without a reciprocity of advantages, 
Mr. Adams finding his labours ineffectual, deſired leave 
to return to America, which was granted. 

To provide funds for paying their continental debt, 
engaged the attention of Congreſs, for ſome time before, 
and after the peace. The amount of this at the cloſe of 
the war as nearly as could be calculated, was about for- 
y millions of dollars. In proſecuting the neceſſary 
means for diſcharging it, the inefficacy of the articles of 
confederation ſoon. became apparent. By theſe, Con- 
| greſs 
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greſs though bound to pay, poſſeſſed no power of raiſi 


farther, than to make requſitions on the ſeveral ſtates 


/ 


| Congreſs on a reconlideration, propoſed to limit the 
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ing a revenue. Its conſtitutional authority extended no 


for their quoras, to be aſcertained in 4 relative proporti- 
on to the value of their lands. A propoſition was made 
to the ſeveral ſtates near to che cloſe of the war, to inveſt 
Congreſs with a power to levy an impoſt of five per cent. 
at the time and place of importation, on the value of all 
goods imported from foreign countries, till the whole of 
their public debt ſhould be extinguiſhed. Danger being 
now nearly over, ſelfiſh paſſions began to operate. Ob- 
jections were made, to truſting the purſe and the ſword 
into the hands of the ſame body of men, and that too, 
for an indefinite period of time. To obviate theſe ſcruples, 


grant of a continental impoſt to 25 years, and to confine 
the application of its neat proceeds excluſively, to the 


| 

a 
diſcharge of exiſting debts. On theſe principles, a ſyſtem of 
revenue for funding and ultimately paying the whole pub- | 
lic debt was completed, and offered to the ſtates for their 1 
ratification. By this, it was propoſed to raiſe 2 millions Wi » 
and a half of dollars annually, to defray the intereſt of Wi : 
the continental debt. It was expected that the impoit l 
would bring in the firſt year one million of dollars, e 
and increaſe every year afterwards. The ſtates were f. 
reſpectively called upon to raiſe the balance, according T 
to proportions aſſigned them, from ſome permanent cl- WF nc 
ſtablithed fund ſubje& to the diſpoſal of Congreſs. Ae 
propoſition was alſo made, to change the federal rule af 3 
apportioning the public debt, from the value of land, 08 fr 
the more practicable one of numbers of inhabitants ing g4 
the different ſtates. The whole ſyſtem was tranſmit thi 
to the ſtare legiſlatures, and accompanied by an animated pie 
addreſs, enforcing the propricty of its immediate 200. tor 
| tion. Some of the ſtates adopted it in the whole; other fig 
only in part, and fome not at all. The ſtates whoſe fe the 
pulation was great, aod whoſe lands were of an inferilil His 


' -tionment, from the value of lands to numbers. Some d 


quality, objected to changing the federal rule of appe 


the ſtates which from their having convenient poF 
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N were called importing ſtates, found it to be more for 
. their immediate advantage, to raiſe money hy impoſt for 
20 their ſeparate uſe, than for the benefit of the union. 
i They who received foreign goods through neighbouring 
le ſtates, and which were called conſuming ſtates, com- 
© plained that by the revolution they had only changed 


maſters, for that anſtead of being taxed by Great Britain 
all vichout their conſent, they were virtually taxed ia like 
of manner by their ſiſter, ſtates, who happened to be more 
ag farourably ſituated for importing foreign goods. From 


)b- theſe jarring intereſts, and from the want of a difpoſition 


"rd to ſupport a fupreme head, and to give up local ad van- 


00, ages for the general. benefit, the revenue ſyſtem of Con- 


les, greſs was never put in operation.” Its failure was the 
the ſource of many evils.” No'elaent funds being providet 
fine w pay the infeFelt'ot the national debt, the public ſecu- 
the mies of the United States fell in their value to ten for 
n of WI one, and became an article of ſpeculation. The war- 
ub- WI vorn ſoldier H received at the cloſe of the conteſt only 
heir an obligation for the payment of his hard earned dues, 


& of n infignificaat ſum. The monied man who had truſted 
apoit WY bis country in the hour of her diſtreſs, was deprived nor 
lars, only of bis intereſt, on which he counted for his daily 
were BH ſupport, but of a great part of the value of his capital, 
rding WW The non-payment of public debts, ſometimes inferred 2 


neceflity, and always furniſhed an apology, for not dif- 
charging private contracts. Confidence between man 
and man received a deadly wound. Public faith being 
brſt violated, private engagements loft much of their obli- 
zuory force. Gen. Waſhington who nobly refuſed any 
thing for himſelf, had eloquently though unſucceſsfully 
pleaded the cauſe of the army, and other public credi- 
tors, in his circular letter to the governors before his re- 
ignation, and predicted the evils which followed from 
the rejection of the revenue ſyſtem of Congreſs. 

obſervations were as follows:“ As to the ſe⸗ 
nd article which reſpects the performance of public juſ- 
ce, Congreſs have in their late addreſs to the United. 


plained their ideas ſo fully, and have enforced the ob- 
Vox. II. VU u ligationg 


yas from neteflity ofted obliged to transfer his rights for 


States almoſt exhauſted the ſubject. They have ex- 
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Vgations * ſtates are under to der complete juſtice 
10 all the public creditors, with ſo müch dignity aud 
energy, that in my opinion no real friend zo the honor 

: and independency of America, can heßtate a üngle 
moment reſpecting the propriety: of complying with 

| the juſt and honorable meaſures propoſed. If their 
argyments do not produce conviction, I know of no- 
thing that will have greater influence, eſpecially. when 
we recollect that the ſyſtem referred to, being thy 
reſult of the collected wiſdom of the continent, 
muſt be eſteemed, if not perfect, certainly the leaſt 
objectionable of any that could be deviſed, and tha 
if it all net be carried into immediate execution, a nati- 
onal bankruptcy with all its deplorable conſequences will 
take place, before any different plan can poſſibly be pro- 

| poſed or adopted. So- prefling are the preſent circum. 
ſtances, and ſuch is the alternative now offered to the 
Nates.” Congreſs continued to ſend forth annual re- 
quiſitions, for the ſums wanted for the public ſervice, 
and indulged the hope that the ſtates would e'er long be 
convinced, of the neceflity of adopting an efficient ſyſtem 
of general revenue: But their requiſitions as well as their 
ſyſtem of reyenue, were diſregarded by ſome of the ſtates, 
and but partially complied with by others. From this 
failure of public juſtice, a deluge of evils overfloned tho 

United States. Theſe were alſo enereaſed by an un- 

; | vorable balance of trade. The ravages of armies, ind Will 
/ the Interruption of a free communication, between Eu- Will 
rope and America during the war, had multiplied the ? 

wants of the Jatter, to a degree which exceeded all previ . 
ous caleulations. An inundation of European wanufac- Wil i 
tures, was therefore one of the fir elf-As which follow» Wil 2 
ed the eſtabliſhment of peace. Theſe were purchaſel dy Wil * 

f the Americans far beyond their means of payment, Ad- 
venturers graſping at the profits of trading with the nev la 
formed ſtates, exported to America goods to a great amount, Wt ' 
excceding what either prudence or policy could juſtify, 

The Americans ſoon found themſelves involved in a debt, 
to the diſcharge of which their reſources were 
In ſeveral inſtances, theſe debts were contracted on ere 
dit by a to whom the United States were | 


— 


aufe A akvoturiox. 


volved themſelves in private engagements, hoping that 
what they received from the publie would furniſh them 
vick the means of ben pe Seen were doubly dite 
ed. 

The backeriuge of the inhableatics were increaſed in 
conſequence of the obſtructions of their trade. That 
intercourſe with the Weſt- India Iſlands, from which, 
Ut, when © colonies they derived large ſupplies of gold and 
aft flyer, was forbidden to them in their new capacity of 
w independent ſtates. Their fiſheries received a ſevere check, 
th. from their being excluded from ſeveral ports in which, 
vill hen colonies, they had found a ready ſale for the fruits 
of their induſtry, which they drew from the ocean. 
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1 Theſe evils were {till farther aggravated by the ſtoppage of 

the the bounty on whale oil, to which, when Britiſh ſubjects 

FA they were entitled. To add to their other misfortunes, 
ice, they could no longer fail with ſafety in the Mediterrane · 

| be 2n, a privilege which they had always enjoyed, while 
Et they were a part of the Britiſh empire. Unable to defend 
heir themſelves from the Algerine corſairs, they were obliged 
ates, WY cither to quit that tee trade, or enſure it at a ruinous 5 
this premium. 

ihe The United States from the wait of power in dul 


common head, were incapacitated from acting in concert, 
ſo as to avail themſelves of their natural advantages. Con- 
greſs called once more upon the States to enlarge their 
powers, aud particularly to entruſt them with the regu- 
lation of commerce for a limited number of years. Sotiie 


rev 
uface ſtates fully complied with this call, but others fettered their 
flows grants with ſuch ene as prevented the mae 


of an uniform ſyſtem. 


lunguiſhed; credit expired; gold and filver vaniſhed; and 


uſtify. n extent equal to that of the depreciation of . 
; debty WY "*0tal money, in the 2d or 3d year of its emiſſion. In- 
ead of imitating the wiſe policy of Great Britain, in 


ariſing 


Theſe preſuming on the juſtice of their country, had ins | 


From the combined operation of theſe e trade 


in conſequence thereof, reab property was depreciated to 


making an artificial medium of circulatidu, by funding 
* ſeveral of * ſtates to alle viate the diſtreſſes 


r 
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ariſing | from the want of money, adopted the tallaclom er: 
pedient of emitting paper, to. ſupply che place of gold 
and ſilver: But the remedy. increaſed: the diſcaſe.. If che 
funding plan had been adopted, the ſum, due by the Unit- 
ed States, was ſo much within their reſources, that by the 


eſtabliſhment of efficient funds, for the, punQual diſcharge 


of the intereſt, the public debt might have caſily been 
made A public bleſſing. It would have been a capital for 
che extenſion of agriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
as well as an honeſt and effectuab ſubſtitute for real coin: 
But theſe advantages, which would have leflened much of 
the ſufferings of the inhabitants, were loſt by the imbecil- 
ity of the general goverument, and the want of concert 
in the ſtate legiſlatures.  . q 
When the people on the return of peace fuppoſed their 
. to be ended, they. found them to be only varied. 
The calamities of war were followed by another claſs of 
evils, different in their origin, but not leſs injurious in 
their conſequences. The inhabitants feeling the preſſure 
of their ſufferings, and not knowing preciſely from what 


ſource they or iginated, or how to remedy them, became 


Nerf, and many were ready to adopt any deſperate mea- 
dees that turbulent leaders might recommend. In 
this irritable, ſtate, a great number of the citizens of 
Maſſachuſetts, ſore with their enlarged portion of pub- 
lic calamity, were induccd by ſeditious demagogucs, 0 
make an open reſiſtance to the operations of their own 
free government. Inſurrectiovs took place in many parts, 
and laws were trampled upon by the very men whoſe de- 
putics had enacted them, and whoſe deputies might have 
repealed them. By the moderation of the legiſlature, 
and eſpecially by the bravery and good conduct of Gene- 
rals Lincoln, and Shepherd, and the firmneſs of the well 
affected militia, the inſurgents were ſpeedily quelled, and 
gcod order reſtored, with the loſs of about fix of the free · 
men of the ſtate. 


The untoward events which followed the re-cſtabliſb- | 


went of peace, though cvils of themſelves, were over- 
* uled for great national good. From the failure of their 
e ef an ee increaſe of political ban 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


neſs; the lovers of liberty and independence began 3 
leſs ſanguine in their hopes from the American revolu- 
tion, and to fear that they had built a-viſionary fabric 


of government, on the fallacious ideas of public virtues | 
but that elaſticity of the human mind, which is nurtured 
by free conſtitutions, kept them from deſponding. By 
an exertion of | thoſe. inherent principles of ſelf- preſerva - 


tion, which republics poſſeſs,” a recurrence was had to 


the good ſenſe of the people, for the rectification of fun- 
damental diſorders. While the country, free from fo- 
reign force aud domeſtic violence, enjoyed tranquillity, 


a propolition was made by Virginia to all the other States 


to meet in convention, for the purpoſe of digeſtiag a 
form of government, equal to the exigencies of the uni- 
on. The firſt motion for this purpoſe was made by Mr. 
Madiſon, and he had the pleafure of ſceiug it acceded 
to by twelve of the States, aud finally to iſſue in the eſ- 
tabliſhment- of a New Conſtitution, which bids fair to- 


' repay the citizens of the United States for the toils, dan- 


gers and waſtes of the revolution, The fundamegtal 
diſtinctioa between the articles of confederation and the 
new conſtitution lies in this; the former acted gnly on 
States, the latter on individuals; the former could nei- 


ther raiſe men nor money by its on authority, but lay at 
the diſcretion of thirteen different legiſlatures,” ànd with- 
out their nnanimous concurrence was unable to provide 
tor the public ſafety, or for the payment of the national 
debt. The experience of ſeveral years had proved the 
inpoſſivility of a government anſwering the end/of its 
jaſtitution, which was dependent on others for the means 
neceſſary for attaining theſe ends. By the new. conſticu- 
lon, one legiſlative, executive, and judicial power per- 
vades the whole union. This enſures an uniform obſer- 
Vance of treaties, and gives a ſtability to the general go- 
vernment, which never could be attained while the acts 
and requiſitions of Congreſs were ſubject to the reviſion 
of thirteen legiſlatures, and while thirteen diſtiat and 
unconnected judiciaries, had a conſtitutional right to de- 
ade on the ſame ſubject; The people of the United 

gave no new powers to their rulers, but made a' 


more 


. 


more: judicious arrangement of what chey had formerly 
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ceded: : They ealarged the powers of the general go- 
vernmentz not by taking from the people, but from the 
State legiſlatures. They took from ahe latter a power 
of levying duties on the importation of merchandiſe 
from foreign countries, and trans forred it t Congreſs 
ach the general government with a power to regulate trade, 
levy taxes and internal duties on the inhabitants. That 


5 theſcrealarged powers might be uſed only wich caution 


aud deliberation, Congrefs, which formerly: confiſted of 
only one body; was made to conſiſt of two; one of which 
was to be choſen by the people in proportion to theit num- 
bers; the other by the State legiſlatures. The execution 
of the acts of this compounded legiſlature was commit. 
ted to a Supreme Magiſtrate, with the title of Preſident. 
The conſtitution, of which theſe were the principal fea- 
tures, was ſubmitted to the people for ratification, 
Animated debates took place on the propriety of eſta · 
blſbiag: or /tcjefting ite Some States, who from their 
local ſituation were benefited by receiving impoſt duties 
into their|treaſuries, were averſe from the giving of them 
up to the union. Others, who were conſuming but not 
importing States, had an intereſted inducement of an 
oppoſite kind, to ſupport the propoſed new conſtitution. 
The proſpects of i,creaſed employment for ſhipping, 
and the enlargement of commerce, weighed with thoſe 
States which abounded in ſailors and ſhips, and alſo 
with ſeaport towns, to advocate the adoption of the 
new ſyſtem; but thoſe States or parts of States, which 
depended .chiefly on agriculture, were afraid that zeal 
for encouraging an American marine, by narrowing the 
grounds of competition among foreigners for purebafing 
and carrying their produce, would leſſen their profits. 


Some of this deſeription therefore tonceived that they 


had a local intereſt in refuſing the new ſyſtem. 
Individqdaſs who had great influence in ſtate legiſls- 
tures, or who held profitable places under them, were un- 
willing to adopt a government which, by dimioiſhig 
the power of the ſtates, would eventually diminiſh 1 
Es nh ow 
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own importance: others who looked forward to ſcats 


were afraid of giving too much power to their 
rulers; others, from an honeſt ambition to aggrandize 
their country, were for paving the way to national greats 
neſs by melting down the ſeparate States into a national 
maſs, The former feared the New Conſtitution; the 
latter glorjed in it. Almoſt every paſſion which could 
e the human breaſt, intereſted Sratos and. judividua!s 
far and againſt the adoption. of the! propoſed. plan of 
government. Some whole claſſes of people were in its 
favor, The maſs of public creditors expected payment 
of their debts from the eftablithment' of an efficient go- 
vernment, and were therefore deeidedly for irs adoption. 
t. Such as lived on ſalaries, and thoſe who, being clear of 
& debt, wiſhed for a fixed medium of eireulation and the 
free courſe of law, were the friends of a conſtitution 
which prohibited the iſſuing of paper money and all 
interference between debtor ad creditor.” In addition to 
theſe, the great body of independent men, who ſaw 
the neceſlity of an energetic general government, and 
who, from the jarring intereſts of the different States, 
could not foreſee any probability of getting a better 
one than was propoſed, gave their ſupport to what 
the federal convention had projected, and their in- 
fluence effeQed its eſtabliſhment. After a full con- 
fideration, and thorough. diſcuſſion of ins principles, 
it was ratified by the, conventions of eleven of the ori- 
gioal thirteen States, and the acceſſion of the other two 
is ſoon expected. The ratification of it was celebrated 
in moſt of the capitals of the States with elegant, proceſ+ 
hons, which. far exceeded any thing of the kind ever be- 
fore exhibited in America. Time and experience only 
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the powers of goverament; but in theory it ſeems well 
calculated to unite liberty with Tafety, and to lay the 
foundation of national greatneſs, while it abridges none 


7 Norch-Carolina fince writing the aboye, has acceded to the union. 


in the general government, or for offices under its 
authority, had the ſame intereſted reaſon for ſup- 


an fully diſeover the effects of this new diſtrihution of 


of the rights of the States, or of the people. W 


_ 
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The new conſtitution having. been ratiſſed by. eleven of 
the States, and ſenators and repreſentatives having been 
choſen agreeably to the articles thereof, they met at 
New-York and commented proceedings under it. The 
old "Congreſs; and confederation, like the continental 
money, expired without a ſigh or groan. A new Con- 
greſs, with more ample powers and a new conſtitution, 
partly national and partly federal, ſucceeded in their 
place to the great joy of all who wiſhed for the bappi. 


neſs of the United States. | 
Though great diverſity of opinions had prevailed abont 


the new conſtitution, there was but one opinion about 


the perſon who ſhould be appointed its ſupreme execu- 
tive officer. The people, as well anti-federaliſts as fede- 
raliſts, (for by theſe names the parties for and againſt 
the new conſtitution were called) unanimouſly turned 
their eyes on the late commander of their armies, as the 
moſt proper perſon to be their firſt Preſident. Perhaps 
there was not a well informed individual in the United 
States, (Mr. Waſhington himſelf only excepted) who was 
not anxious that he ſhould be called to the executive 
adminiſtration of the propoſed new plan of government. 
Unambitious of farther honors he had retired to his farm 
in Virginia, and boped to be excuſed from all farther 
public ſervice; but his country called him by an uoani- 
mous vote to fill the higheſt ſtation in its gift. That 
honeſt zeal for the public good, which had unjformly 
influenced him to devote both his time and talents to the 
ſervice of his country, got the better of his love of retire- 
ment, and induced him once more to engage in the 
great buſineſs of making a nation happy. The intclli- 
gence of his election being communicated' to him, while 


on his farm in Virginia, he ſet out ſoon after for New- 


York.” On his way thither, the road was crouded with 
numbers anxious to ſee the Man of the people. Eſcorts 
of militia, and of gentlemen. of the firſt character and 
ſtation, attended him from State to State, and he was 


every where received with the higheſt honors which a 


grateful and admiring people could confer. Addreſſes of 
congratulation were preſented to him by the inhabitants 


of almoſt every place of conſequence through urs 
| | 1 paſſe 
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paſſed, to all of which he l ſuck /modeſt unaſſum- 
jog anſwers as were in every reſpect ſuitable to his ſitu- 
ation. So great were the honors, wink which he was 
loaded, that they could ſcarcely have Failed: to produce 
haughtineſs in che mirid of any ordinary man; but no- 
thing of the kind was ever diſcovered in this extraordi- 
nary perſonage. On all occaſions he behaved to all men 
with the affabiliry of one citizen to anotlier. He was 
truly great in deſerving the plaudits of his cquntry, but 
much greater in not belog elated with them, 

Of the numerous addrefſes which were preſented on 
this occafion, one ſubſcribed by Dennis Ramſay the 
Mayor of Alexandria, in the name of the people of that 
city, who were the neigbbours of Mr. Waſhington, was 
particularly and en, admired: It was in pak 
lowing words: 


« To GEORGE WASHINGTON, EG. wk / the 
United. States; &c. 


©« AGAIN your country commands your care. Obe⸗ 
tient to its withes, unmiadful of your ceaſe; we ſee you 
again relinquiſhing the bliſs of retirement; and this too, 
at a period of life, when nature itſelf ſeems to authorize 
à preference of repoſe! 

Not to extol your glory as a ſoldier; not to pour foril 
our gratitude for paſt ſervices; not to acknowledge the 
juſtice of the unexampled honour which has been confer- 
red upon you by the ſpontaneous and unanimous ſuf- 
frage of three millions of freemen, in your election to the 
ſupreme magiſtracy; nor to admire the patriotiſm which 
directs your conduct, do your neighbours and friends 
now addreſs you; themes leſs ſplendid but more endegr- 
ing, impreſs. our minds. The firſt and beſt of citizens muſt 
cave us; our aged muſt lofe their ornament 5 our youth 
their model; our agriculture its improver; our com- 
merce its friend; our infant academy its protector; 
dur poor their benefactor; and the interior naviga- 
tion of the Potowmack (an event replete with the 
moſt extenſive utility, already, by your unremiited ex- 
ertions, btought into partial uſe) its inſticutor and pro- 
moter, 
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domeſtic connexions, this tender proof of your frieod- 
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4 Farewell lG l and make a grateful pebple i 
z people, who will be doubly grateful, when thiy cots 
template this recent facrifiee for their iatereſt ? 

© 'To that Being, who maketh and unmaleth at his will, 
we commend you; and after the aceompliſhment of the 


arduous buſineſs: te which you are called, may he reſtort 
to us again, the beſt ye EY: and the moſe beloved fel- 


low citizen!“ 
To this Mr. | Wathingon' returned: the folloving 
ts wer: 
3 ee ; 
cc Although 1 ought not to 2onvenl, yet cannot 45 
ſcribe rhe painful emotions which I felt ia being ealled up. 


on to determine whether I would aceept or refuſe the pre. 
ſidency of the United States. The unauiniſty in the 


choice, the opinion of my friends, communicated from 
different parts of Europe, as well as from America, the 
apparent wiſh of thoſe who were not entirely ſatisfied 
with the confitutidrr 1 in its preſent form; and an ardent 
deſire on my own part to be inſtrumental in connecting the 
good will of my countrymen towards each other ; have 
induced an acceptance. 'Thoſe who know me beſt (and 
you, my fellow citizens, are from your fittation, in that 


number) know better than any others, my love of retire- 


ment is ſo great, that no earthly conſideration, fhort of a 
conviction of duty, could have prevailed upon me to de- 
part from my refolution * never more to take any ſhare 
in tranfactions of a public nature.“ For, at my age, 
and in my circumſtances, what profpe@s or advantages 
could F propofe to myſelf, from embarking again on the 
tempeſtuous and uncertain ocean of public-life ? 

I do not feel myſelf under the neeeflity of making 
public declarations, in order to corivinee you, gentlemen, 
of my attachment. to yourfelves, and regard for your in- 
tereſts ; the hole tenor of my life has been open to your 
inſpection; and my paſt aftions, rather than my preſent 
declarations, muſt be the pledge of my future conduct. 

An the mean time, I thank you moſt fincerely for 


the expreflions of kindneſs, contained in your valediaory 


addreſs; It is true, juſt after having bade adſeu to m 
ſhips 
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N. but too well calculated, ſill further to awaken 


my ſenſibility, . and incrraſe wy regret at partiog from 
the enjoyment of private life. 

* All that now remains for me, is to commit myſelf and 
you to the protection of that beneficent Being, who on a 
former occaſion hath happily brought us together, after 
a long and diſtreſſing ſe paration 3 perhaps the ſame gra- 


cious providence will again indulge- me. Uautterable | 
| ſenſations muſt then be left to mare, expreſlive ſilence; 


while from an aching heart, I bid ꝓou all, my affecti- 
onate friends, and kind neighbours, farewell 1 


Gray's bridge over the Schgylkill which Mr. Waſhing- 


ton had to paſs, was highly decorated with laurels and 
evergreens. At each end of it were erected magnificent 
arches compaſed of laurels, emblematical of the ancient 
Roman triumphal-archesz and on each tide of the bridge, 
was a laure! ſhrubbery. As Mr. Waſhington paſſed the 
bridge,a youth orhamented with.ſprigs of laurel, aſſiſted by 
machinery let drop above his head, though unperceived 
by him, a civic crown,of laurel. Upwards of 20,000 
citizens lmed the fences, fields, and avenues, between the 
Schuyikill and Philadelphia. Through theſe he was con- 
ducted to che city, by a numerous aud reſp.ctable body of 


the citizens, where he partogk of an elegant entertaiur 
ment provided for him. The pleaſures of the day weretuc- 


ceeded by a handſome diſplay of fireworks in the cvening. 

When Mr. Wathiggrancrofſed the Delawar e; and land- 
ed on the Jerſey ſhoxe, he was ſaluted with three cheers 
by the inhabitants of the vicinity. When he, came to 
the brow of the hill, on his way to Trenton, a triumphal 
arch was erected on the bridge, by the direction of the lar 
dies of the place. The crown of the arch was highly or- 


namented with imperial laurels and flowers, and on it vas 


diſplayed in large figures, December za6th 1776. On tlie 
ſweep of the arch, beneath was this inſcription, The 
defender of the Motbers, will alſo protect their Daughter 5 5s 
On the north ſide were ranged a pumber of young millcs 
dreſſed in white, with garlaads of flowers on their heads, 
and baſkets of flowers on their arms; in the ſecoud ro 
ſtood the young ladies, and behind them the married la- 
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dies of the town, · The inſtant he paſſed the arch. the 
_ young miffes began to ſing the following ode: * 
„Welcome mighty chief once more, 
$6 Welcome to this gratefpl re: 
No no mercenary fon 
“ Aims again the fatal blow, 
Aims at thee the fatal blow, 
„ Virgins fair, and matrons grave, 
«Theſe thy conquering arm did fave, 
„ Build for thee triumphal bowers, 
„Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers, 
« Strew your Hero's way with flowers.“ 
As they ſang the laſt lines, they ſtrewed their flowery 
on the road before their beloved deliverer. His fituation 
on this occaſion, contraſted with what he had in Dec. 1776 
felt on the ſame ſpot, when the affairs of America were 
at the loweſt ebb of depreſſion, filled him with ſenſati- 
ons that cannot be deſcribed. He was rowed acroſs the 
bay from Elizabeth-Town to New-York, in an elegant 
| barge by thirteen pilots. All the veſſels in the harbour 
hoiſted their flags. Stairs were erected and decorated for 
his reception. On his landing, univerſal joy diffuſed it- 
ſelf through every order of the people, and he was re- 
| ceived and congratulated by the Governor of the State, 
and officers of the corporation. He was conducted from 
the landing place to the houſe which had been fitted up 
for his reception, and was followed by an elegant pro- 
ceſlion of militia in their uniforms, and by great num- 
bers of citizens. In the evening, the houſey of the in- 
| Habitants were brilliantly illuminated. A day was fixed, 
ſoon after his arrival, for his taking the oath of office, 
which was in the following words: I do ſolemnly {wear 
that I will faithfully execute the office of Preſident of the 
United States, and will, to the beſt of my ability, pre- 
ſerve, protect, and defend, the conſtitution of the Uni- 
ed States. On this occaſion he was wholly clothed in 
American manyufaCtures. In the morning of the day 
appointed. for this purpoſe, the clergy of different deno- 
minations aſſembled their congregations in their reſpec- 
tive places of worſhip, and offered up public prayers for 
the Preſident and people of the United States, About 
voon 
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noon 2 proceſſion, followed by a bitage of citizens, 
"I from the Perfident's houſe; to Federal Hall. When 
they came within a "ſhort diſtance” from the Hall, the 
troops formed a' line on both ſides of the way, through 
which Mr. Waſhington, accompanied by the Vice · Preſi- 
dent Mr. John Adams, paſſed into the Senate chamber. 
Immediately after, accompanied by both houfes, he went 
into the gallery fronting Broad ſtreet, and before them 
and an immenſe concourſe of citizens, took the oath pre- 
ſcribed by the cenftitution, which was adminiſtered b 
R. R. Livingſton, the Chancellor of the State of New. 
York. An awful ſilence prevailed among the ſpectators 
dyring this part of the ceremony. It was a. minute of 
the moſt ſublime political joy. The Chancellor then pro- 
claimed him Preſident of the United States. This was 
anſwered by the diſcharge of 13 guns, and by the effuſi- 
ons of ſhouts, from near 10,000 grateful and affectionate 
hearts. The Preſident vowed moſt reſpectfully to the peo 
ple, and the air reſounded again with their acclamations, 
He then retired to the Senate chamber, where he made 
the following ſpeech to both houſes: 

« Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and of. the Houſe of 

Repreſentatives. 

* Among the viciſſitudes incident to life, no event could 
have filled me with greater anxieties, than that of which 
the notification was tranſmitted by your order, and receive 
ed on the 14th day cf the preſent month.--. On the 
one hand, I was ſummoned by my country, whoſe voice 1 
can never hear but with veneration and love, from a re- 
treat which I had choſen with the fondeſt predilection, 
aud! in my flattering hopes, with an immutable deciſion, 
as the aſylum of my declining years; a retreat which 
was rendered every day more neceſſ: ary as well as more 
dear to me, by the addition of habit to inclination, and 
of frequent interruptions in my health, to the gradual 
vaſte committed on it by time,--- On the other hand, 
the magnitude and difficulty of the truſt to which the 
voice of my country called me, being ſufficient to awak- 
en in the wiſeſt and moſt experienced of her citizens, a 
diſtruſtful ſerutiny into his qualifications, could not but 
over w helm with deſpondence, one, who, inheriting in- 
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fcriar endowments from nature, and unpraftifed in the 
Cuties of civil adminiſtration, ought ra, be peculiarly con. 
ſcious of his own deficiencies. In this conflict of emo⸗ 
tions, all I dare aver, is, that it has been my faithful flu, 


cy to collect my duty from a juſt appreciation of ever 
_ circumſtance, by which it might be affected. All] dare 


hope, is, that, if in executing this taſk, I have been 100 


much ſwayed by a grateful. rememberance of former ins 


ſtances, or by an affectionate ſenſibility to this tranſcen. 


| dant proof of the confidence of my fellow citizens; and 


have thence too little conſulted my incapacity as well ag 


diſinclina- ion, for the weighty and untried cares before 


me z my error will be palliated by the motives which mi. 
led me, and its conſequences be judged by my countey, 
with ſome ſhare of the partiality in which they originated. 
Such being the impreſſions under which [ have in obe- 
dience to the public ſummons, repaired to the preſent 
ſtation; it would be peculiarly improper to omit in this 
firſt official act my feryent ſupplications to that Almigh- 
ay Being who rules over the univerſe---who preſides in 
the councils of nations---and whoſe providential aids cas 
ſupply every human defect that His benediction may 
conſecrate to the liberties and happineſs of the people cf 
the United States, a government inſtituted by themſe}ves 
for theſe eſſential purpoſes z and may enable every in- 
ſtrument employed in its adminiſtration, to execute with 
ſucceſs, the functions allotted to his charge. In tender- 


ing this homage to the Great Author of eyery public and 


private good, I aſſure myſelf that it expreſſes your ſenti- 
ments not leſs than my own ; nor thoſe of my fellow citi- 
zens at large, leſs than either. No people can be bound 
to acknowledge and adore the inviſible Hand, which con- 
ducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every ſtep by which they have advanced 
to the character of an independent nation, ſeems to hate 
been diſtinguiſhed by ſome token of proxidential agency: 
And in the important, revolution juſt accompliſhed in the 
ſyſtem of their united government, the tranquil deliber- 


. ations, and voluntary conſent of ſo many diſtindt cop- 


munities, from which the event has reſulted, cannot be 


compared 
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compared wich the means by which moſt governments 
have been eſtabliſhed, witht ut ſome return of pious gra- 
tirade, along with an humble anticipation of the future 
bleflings which tho paſt ſcem to preſage. Theſe reflections 
ariſing out of the preſent eriſis, have forced themſelves 


too ſtrongly on my mind to be ſuppreffed, You wilt 


join with me, I truſt, in thinking, that there are none 
under the influence of which, the proceedings of a new 
and free government can more auſpieiouſſy commence. 
« By the article eſtabliſhing the executive department, 
t is made the duty of the Prefident © to recommend to 
your confideration, ſoch meaſures as he ſhalt judge ne- 
ceſſary and expedient,” The circumſtances under which 
I now meet you will acquit me from entering into thar 
ſubject, farther than to refer to the great conftirutional 
charter under which you are aſſembled, and which, in 
defining your powers, deſignates the objects to which 
your attention is to be given, It will be more conſiſtent 
with thoſe circumſtances, and far more congenial with 
the feelings which actuate me, to fubſtitute, in place of a 
recommendation of particular meaſures, the tribute that 
is due to the talents, the rectitude, and the patriotiſm 
which adorn the characters ſelected to deviſe and adopt 
them. In thofe honorable qualifications, I behold the 
fureſt pledges that as on one fide no local prejudices, or 
attachments---no ſeparate views, nor party animoſities, 
will miſgire& the comprehenſive and equal eye which 
ought to watch over this great aſſemblage of communi- 
ties and intereſts; fo, on another, that the foundations 
of our national policy will be laid in the pure and immu- 
table principles of private morality z and the pre- emi- 
nence of free government, be exemplified by all the ar- 
tributes which can win the affections of its citizens, and 
command the reſped of the world. I dwell on this prof- 
pet with every fatisfaction which an ardent love for my 
country can infpire. Since there is no truth more 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed, than that there exiſts in the ceco- 
nomy and courſe of nature, an indiſſoluble union between 
virtue and happineſs; between duty and advantage, be- 
een the genuine-maxims of au honeſt and magnanimous 


people 
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people, and the ſolid rewards DV public proſperliy and 
felieity. Siace we Pught to be no leſs perſuaded that the 
propitious fmiles of Heaven, can never be ek pected on 2 

nation that diſregards the eternal rules of order and 
3 which Heaven itfelf Has ordained. And fine the 
preſaruxtion of the ſacred fire of liberty, And the deſtiny 
bf the republican model of government; are juſtly con. 
Gdercd as deeply, perhaps as finally ſtaxed, on the experi- 
went entruſted to the bands of the American people. 


Besides the, ordinary objects ſubmitted 0 your cate; 


it will remaio-with your; judgment. to decide, bow far 
an exerciſe of the occaſional power delegated by the 4h 
article of qhe tonſtitution, is rendered expedient at the 
preſence juncture by the nature of objections which have 
been ürged againſt the ſyſtem, or by the degree of inqui- 
ztude Which bas given birth to chem. - 
; * flaſtead of nodemaking particular nente d 060 a 
this ſubje&, in which I.cauld be gyided by no lights deriy- 
d from official opportunities, I ſhall again give way te 
my entire confidence in your diſcernment and n 
the public good. 

For l aſſure myſelf that hilt you carefully awidevery 
alteration which might endanger the benefits of an unit- 
ed and effective government, or which ought to, await 


be future leſſon of experience; a reverence for the 


characteriſtic rights of freemen, and a regard for the 
public harmony, will ſufficiently influence your delider- 
ations on the queſtion, how far the former can be more 
impregnably fortified, or the latter be ſafely and do 
tageouſly promoted. 

«To:theprecedingobſervations I have one to add, which 
will be moſt properly addreſſed to the Houſe of He- 
preſentatives. It concerns myſelf, and will therefore 
be as brief as poffible. | 

% When I was firſt honored with 2 call into the fv 


vice of my country, then on the eve of an ardyous 


ſtruggle for its liberties, the light in Which 1 comemplat- 


ed m duty required, that I ſhould renounce every pecur 


aiary compenſation. From this reſolution I have in no 


inſtance departed. And being Mill under the impreſſions 
which produced it, I muſt decline as inapplicable to — 
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elf, wy ſhare in "the petſonal e moluments, which ma 


be in\fifpentibly included i in 4 permanent proviſion for th 

executive department; and muſt accordingly pray, that 
the pecuniary eſtimates for the ſtation in which I am pla- 
ced, may, during my continuance in it, be limited ro 
ſuch actual expenditures as the pub lic good may be 
thought to require. 

Having thus imparted to you my ſentiments, as they 
have been awakened by the occaſion which brings us to- 
gether -I ſhall take my preſent leave; but not without 
reſorting, once more to the benign Parent of the human 
race, In humble ſupplication, that fince He has been plea- 
ſed to favor the American people with opportunities 
for deliberating in perfect tranquillity, and diſpoſitions 
for deciding with unparalleled unanimity on a form of 
government, for the ſecurity of their union, and the 
advancement of their happineſs; ſo His Divine bleſſing 


may be equally conſpicuous in the enlarged views, the 


temperate conſultations, and the wiſe meaſures, on which 
the ſucceſs of this government muſt depend.” 

The Preſident, of Congreſs, then attended on divide 
ſervice. 

In the evening's very ingenious and fplendid ſhew of 
fre works was exhibited. Betwixt the fort and the 


| bowling green ſtood conſpicuous, a ſuperb and brilliant 


tranſparent painting, in the centre of which was the port- 
rait of the Preſident repreſented under the emblem of 
fortitude, on his right hand was juſtice, repreſenting the 
Senate of the United States, and on his left, Wiſdom, re- 
preſenting the houſe ot Repreſentatives. 

This memorable day completed the organization of the 
new conſtitution. By this eſtabliſhment the riſing gene- 
ration will have an opportunity of obſervitig the refalt of 
an experiment in politics, which before has neverbeen fairly 
made. The experience of former ages, has given many me- 


Sancholy proofs, that popular governments have fcldom 


anfwered in practice, to the theories and warm wiſhes of 
their admirers, The preſent inhabitants of independ- 
ent America, now Have an opportunity to wipe off this aſ- 
perſion, to aſſert the dignity of human nature, and the capa- 
city of mankind for ſelf-govetnment, 1 8 
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; Citizens of the United States I you have a well balanced 
conſtitution eſtabliſhed by general conſent, which is an Im 
provement on all republican forms of government hereto- 
fore eſtabliſhed, It poſſeſſes the good qualities of monarchy | 
but without its vices. The wiſdom and ſtability of a 
ariſtocracy, but without the infolence of hereditary ma- 
ters. The freedom and independence of a popular af. 
ſembly acquainted with the wants and wifhes of the peo- 
 Ple, but without the capacity of doing thoſe miſchicf 
\ which reſult from uncontrolled power in, one. afſembly, 
| | rand object of it is public good. If you are not 
happy it will be your own fault. No knave or fool can 
plead an hereditary right to ſport with your property or 
your liberties. Your laws and your lawgivers muſt all 
proceed from yourſelves. You have the experience of 
nearly ſix thouſand years, to point out the rocks on which 
former republics have been daſhed to pieces. Learn 
wifdom from their misfortunes. Cultivate juſtice both 
public and private. No government. will or can endure 
which does not protect the rights of its ſubjects. Vi- 
leſs ſuch efficient regulations are adopted, as will ſecure 
property as well as liberty, one revolution will follow 
another. Anarchy, monarchy or deſpotiſm, will be the 
confequence. By juſt laws and the faithful execution of 
them, public and private credit will be reſtored, and the 

_ reſtoration of credit will be a mine of wealth to this young 
l country. It will make a fund for i riculture, commerce 
and manufactures, which will ſoon, enable, the United 
States to claim an exalted rank among the nations of the 

earth. Such are the reſources of your country, and fo 

trifling are your debts, compared with your reſources, 

that proper ſyſtems wiſely planned and faithfully executed, 

will ſoon fill your extenſive territory wich inhabitants, 

and give you the command of ſuch ample capitals, as 

will enable you to run the career of national greatneſs, 

with advantages equal to the oldeſt kingdoms of Europe- 

"What they have been flowly growing to, in the courſe of 
near two thouſand years you may hope to equal withio 
one century. If you continve under one government, 
built on the ſolid foundations of public juſtice, and pub- 
8 nc virtue, chere is no point of national greatneſs 10 
which you may not aſpire with a well founded hope of 
| | ſyeedih 
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; ſpeedily attaining it. "Cheriſh and ſopport a reverence F 
N for government, and eultivate union between the Eaſt and ED 6M 
I the South, the Atlantic and the Migiſippi Let the 

ſy greateſt good of the greateſt number be the pole ſtar of | 
2 your public and private deliberations. Shun wars, they 1 
0 beget debt, add to the common vices of mankind, aud ö 
7 produce öthers, which are almoſt peculiar to themſelves. 0 
4 Agriculture, manufactures and commerce, _ are your ö 
fs proper buſineſs. Seek not to enlarge your territory | 
* by conquelt.” It is already ſufficiently extenſive. You | | 
"1 have ample ſcope for the employment of your moſt | 
1 active minds, in promoting your own domeſtic hap- 
of pines. Maintain your own rights and let all others 1 
ll remain in quiet poſſeſſion of theirs. Avoid difcord, * f 
of faction, luxury and the other vices which hive been i 
cb the bane öf- roymmönwea s. Cherich and reward . 
rn OE ene AIRES Coon Ree DLO : Y 
the philoſophers, the ſtateſmen and the patriots, who de- | 

th vote their talents and time at the expence of their private | 

2 intereſts, to the toils of enlightening and directing their a 
7 fellow eitizens, and thereby reſcue citizens and rulers of j 
": republics, from the common and too often merited charge 

nj of ingratitude. © Practiſe induſtry, frugality, temperance, 

of (i wee nee and che whole lovely train of republican er. | 
be ues. Baniſh from your borders the liquid Bre of the { 
0 eſt-ladies, which while it entails poverty and diteafe, } 
Fe prevents induſtry and foments private quarrels, Ve- \ 
100 nerate che plough,. the hoe, and all the implements | 

fa of agriculture. Honour the men who with their 

60 own hands maintain their families, and raiſe up children 

= who are inured to toil, and capable of defend'vg their 

&d, country. Reckon the neceſſity of labour no: among 


| the curſes, but the blefings” of Hife. (Your towns will 
nts, iS KT + hg —— — — Nn A N J 
probably “re Tong be engulphed in Tuxvry and effe- 


, eh. ff "your Tbertics and Future” Prölpect de- 
pe. pended on them, your career of liberty would pro- 
* bably be ſhort; but a great majority of your country 
ep muſt, and will be yeomanry, who have no other depen- 
ad, dence than on, Almighty God for his uſual bleſſing on 
ub- their daily labour. From the great exceſs of the num- 
10 ber of ſuch independent farmers in cheſe States, over 
e of "hy and 


tinuance of your liberties may be 
Let the hapleſs African ſleep y 


rern 


ous inſtruction, through your remoteſt ſettlements. Ta 
this end, ſupport and ſtrengthen the hands of public 
teachers, and eſpecially of worthy clergymen. Lei your 
voluntary contributions confute the diſhonourable'poſ;; 
tion, that religion cannot be ſupported; but by compvllo: 
Ty cftabliſhments. Remember that there can be no po- 
Jitical happineſs without liberty; that there can be no li, 
berty without morality; and that there can be no moral. 
ty without religion. 0 
It is now your turn to figure on the face af the earth, 
and in the annals of the world. Tou poſlcſs a country 
which in leſs than a century will probably contain fifty 
millions of inhabitants. You have, with a great expence 
of blood and treafure, reſcued yourſelyes.and your poſt- 
rity from the domination of Europe, Perfect the Bocd 
work you have begun, by forming ſuch arrangements and 
Inſtitutions as bid fair for enſuring to the preſent and ſu- 
ture generations the bleſſings for which you have ſuc- 
ceſsfu}:, contended. 3 VV 
May the Almighty Ruler of the Univerſe, who has 
raiſed you to Independence, and given you a place among 
the nations of the earth, make the American Revolution 
an Era in the hiſtory of the world, remarkable for the 
. progreffive increaſe of human happineſs!--- An 
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EL R R 1 1 
In VOL. u. 


2 Aſter (« appriſed,” inſert nn 
2 For acceptance, read : ſati on.“ 
3 For © a,” inſert * one of its and dels « thereof.” 
5th from the bottom, dele © that.” 
1 Dele * its.” 
22 After towns, inſert ** and.” 
30 Dele (which.“ , 
31 Read inveſtigated.” 
11 Read © likely,” 
10 After conduct, inſert © ourſelyes.” 
13 For « were,” read are. 
2 After revenue. read © itsꝰ for © in. | ? 
15 For « aſſertions,” read ſuppofitions. - 
32 Dele-« conſiſting of 12 ſhips of the line and 4 bigates.” 
14 For © would,” read « ſhould,” 
14 For © a,” read the. 
15 Make a period after ( America; and e 


by.“ 
15 and 16 Dele the period af er 6 D*Eftaing;” and for alt confſted of" read * had ; 


with him.” 


28 and 29 For «in 75 days after its leaving Toulon," read « after a tefs tedioas 


\ age · 

6th from the bottom, for © that,” read 4 it,” 
bottom. For * they,” read there. 
18 For “ rear,“ read © advance.” 

1 For in.“ read * became.” 

3 For «laſt,” read & end,” 
10 After © red,” inſert . coloured. 1 ä 2-4 
31 Dele «a Connecticut tory.” ® ; 
24 For « fell through,“ read t proved abortive.” II 

Sch from the bottom, For gave up, 5 8 « ſubmitted.” 


17 For & tis,” read ha.. 


14 After * hence,” inſert ac and,” 
75 For “ extinguiſh,” read * overcome.” 
13 For « perſuaded,” read & exhorted,” 
23 Read © ſtates,” 
2 For * ſundry of the, read . various,” 
13 For « theſe,” read « which.” - - 
14 For « reduced,” read * ſubdued.” 


SY 


Line, 

10 After « taken, 8 nnn and dels A. 

— 26 For * done, read «6 accompliſhed.” 

207 10 For for,” read © during.” , : 

— 16 Before “town, inſert « the.” 

211 2 Before © her,” inſert * and,” . Fs 
213 6 Inſart a ſemicolon after « Americans,” * 
215 31 After © theſe,” inſert © alone. 

221 14 After conduct, inſert « themſel ves. 

228 16 Before «returning,” inſert © and.” 

237 16 For “ freſh,” read « flood.” 8 | | 
— 30 For « was,” read © | | 1. 
242 3 and 4 ee, read Cc from,” . : 
255 1 Before © that,” inſert Land. 89 

258 7 For “ ſhore, read 

266 2 10 Dele « through the intermediate country,” 


269 8 Before © the,” inſert © and,” 

— 3s Aſter © Americans,” . For * che afhilants* 
read © and both. 

— 36 For a comma miert a period after « arms; ” and before © having, n 
Americans. 


— 309 After „ wounded,” inſert a period. 
273 7 Read s“ for i 
257 After aſhes,” inſert c and,” 
277 21 For “ taken, read * uſed,” 
— 30 For © honor,” read « favor.” 
280 2 and 12 Read «* £97 10. 
283 31 For «ſuch like, read * other. 
284 30 After « merchants,” inſert « and others. 
294 7.from the bottom, for «badly,”* read much.“ 
295 8 For © worfted,” read ©« defeated.” 
304 9 For a period after 42775. put a comma, 
— 33 For“ operations, read « operation,” 
== 34 Fax where,” read was. 
310 7thiline of appendix. 1 
3 m For « read * the,” 
316 33 Beſore « congreſs,” inſert ic a.“ 
, 319 For « duties,” read * taxes,” 
| — 25 Expunge “ for.“ 6 
322 13 After ( ridiculous,“ inſert a period. 
326 7 Read (minds. a 
— 29 Inſert ** and before that. 
— 32 Aſter “ army inſert a double inverted comma. | 
343 In the note. After North Carolina, inſert © and Alte bsy and read 
« have for has. 
347 4 lines from the bottom. Read « girls” for © miſſes,” 
343 2 Read « ditto” for « ditto” 


N. B. The following 8 are . the marginal dates of the yearſ. | 
Thoſe at p. 59 and 60 ſhould be expunged ; p. 61 and 62 ſhould be headed 1776; p. 63, 
64, and 65,—1777 ; and p. 781778 z p. __ 101, 102, 103, and 104,—1779- From 
p- 125 to p. 141 expunge the marginal dates. Pages 142 and 143 ſhould be headed 1 8, 
and p. 143 ſhould be marked lower down I: Pages 149 and 1 50 ſhould be wi 

any marginal dates. Pages 201, 202, 203, and 204, ſhould be 1 and at 
_ the date 1781 lower down ſhould be expunged. | Expungy the dates allo at 5. 207 
and from-puegire . 320. 2 8 


7g 


31 


